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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Tue Roman Catholic Church has 
been famous for ages for its matchless 
skill in the management of its world- 
ly interests. Human art never con- 
trived anything so consummately per- 
fect as its system for making the ht - 
man race its abject slaves, and its 
clergy have hitherto seemed to be in- 
pes), of taking a single step touch- 
ing their own benefit, which could be 

ed a foolish one. The conduct 
which. the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland have lately been pleased to 
display, has therefore bey, ena 
ed us. We suspect that O’Connell’s 
drunken craziness is contagious, and 
that it has infected, in an especial 
manner, his spiritual co-adjutors ; for 
these reverend people in rending the 
veil at this — moment, b ipein 
idiotcy and profligacy had cast 

Peer thc horrible Fraputitios of their 
religion, have acted as some ns 
rarely act, however small may be their 
share of reason. Whatever this con- 
duct may yield to themselvesand their 
champions, we think it will yield to 
the empire at large some signal bene- 
fits. They have, for the present, ef- 
fectually prevented O’Connell from 
becoming a party leader in the House 
of Commons, or his Majesty’s Princi- 
r ry of State for the Home 
and this is no light mat- 
Britain. They have ren- 
ves and their religion 
oe searching examipa- 
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tion of the British le, and this 
can scarcely fail of producing much 
public good. We anticipate that the 
government, and the nation at large, 
will now investi more hicronsdity 
the principles of religious toleration, 
and religious liberty, than they haye 
ever yet done, and this, we opine, 
will ultimately prove highly benefi- 
cial to both Great Britain and Ireland. 
We think such an investigation is, 
at the present moment, imperiously 
called for ; and we this paper 
before our country, the wish to 
contribute our mite towards its com- 
mencement. In offering some obser- 
vations on the Roman Catholic Church 
of Ireland, we shall speak merely as 
liticians. We are laymen, and con- 
ess our incompetency for discussing 
matters purely Viger ive If we oc- 
casionally glance at doctrines, it will 
be merely to trace their political bear- 
ings and operation. We have selected 
a subject that abounds marvellously 
in intricacies and subtleties, that is en- 
cumbered with all the misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods be ay human 
ingenuity and guilt could upon 
it, and therefore we shall beph By 
citing sundry aged and self-evident 
truisms, to serve as the basis of our 
reasoning. On such truisms, please 
Heaven, we will ever build ; common 
ple cannot safely use any other 
oundation ; it is only the architects 
of * Liberality” oo raise towering 
21, 
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fabrics on the bogs and quicksands of 
falsehood. We are, moreover, pro- 
hibited from wandering from such 
und. In violation of the laws of 
scussion, we, who take the antiqua- 
ted and bigotted side of things, have 
the onus probandi cast upon us, and 
are expected to verify every line by 
fact and argument; while nothing 
more is looked for from the men of 
“ Liberality,” the advocates of newand 
untried things, than assumption and 
assertion. 

Your free and glorious empire has 
two distinct governments. The first, 
which we will call the moral one, con- 
sists of good opinions, feelings, and 
habits ; and the second, which we will 
call the physical one, comprehends 
what is commonly implied by the 
words, taken in their largest sense— 
the government. In looking at these 
separately, we will begin with the 
moral one, as beyond all measure the 
first in rank and value—as the exalt- 
ed superior to which. the other is hut 
the menial. 

We invite you, in the first place, to 
look at man in a state of nature, and 
then to look at him in his highest 

int of civilization—to place on one 

the savage, and on the other, 
the profound statesman, the chival- 
rous hero, the accomplished philoso- 
her, the spotless religionist, and the 
nished gentleman. Put intellect out 
of sight, and examine opinions, feel- 
ings, and conduct. Look at the pa- 
triot sacrificing his fortune, and shed- 
ing his blood for his country—the 
man of honour parting with life to 
avoid disgrace—the martyr dying in 
the flames to obey his God—the man 
of honesty casting away opulence and 
rank, and embracing calamity and 
ruin for thesake of principle—the man 
of benevolence scattering around him 
his thousands for the benefit of his 
ies ;—and_ then turn to the appe- 
tites and deeds of the barbarian, to 
whom, though still a man, the brute 
is a superior. 

Now, examine women in the same 
manner. Look at the enslaved, de- 
graded, scorned, polluted, and loath- 
some female savage, and then turn to 
your me mah eae Contrast 
this wretched savage with the be- 
witching and spotless creature whom 
you compare, in t of charms and 
virtues, with the inhabitant of Hea- 
ven—whom you worship, and for 
whom you die—who fills your dwell- 
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ing with happiness—and whose influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly, reaches 
every interest of society, to promote 
and adorn it. 

In the next place, examine the 
sources of those amazing and miracu- 
lous differences. 

The issue will shew that your con- 
stitution, laws, and public function- 
aries, are but subordinate, and, com- 
paratively, unimportant parts of’ the 
mighty system which governs you. 
You have in fact, though not in name, 
another Constitution, another set of 
laws, and another body of public func- 
tionaries, which existed before them, 
which created them, which give them 
motion, which use them as instru- 
ments, and on which their value and 
vitality depend. Your three Estates 
are but the agents of the three Estates 
of Religion, Morality, and Honour,— 
Your Parliament for transacting pub- 
lic business, would be worthless with- 
out that virtual Parliament which cre- 
ates proper opinion and feeling ; your 
statutes to govern the body, can only 
be executed by means of the laws that 
govern the soul; and your public 
functionaries can do nothing without 
those functionaries who belong to the 
Moral Government. 

The Moral Government has its own 
separate laws and legal functionaries. 
These forbid and punish idleness, de- 
bauchery, extravagance, lying, cowar- 
dice, covetousness, and numberless 
other pernicious vices and feelings 
which generate the worst crimes, and 
which cannot be reached by the laws 
and legal functionaries of the physical 
government. The parent, the master, 
and the superior, act as the spies and 


“administrators of the laws, of the Mo- 


ral Government, against the child, the 
servant, and the inferior. Class en 
forces these laws against class, and the 
community in general enforces. them 
et every offending member. The 
child is fi , the servant is deprived 
of bread, the man or woman is brand- 
ed with infamy, and banished from 
society ; these punishments are hout- 
ly inflicted throughout the bi 
community, by the laws and agents of # 
the Moral Government, without the 
intervention of the physical one. The 
Moral Government created the physi- 
cal one, not to serve.as its deputy, thse 
to act as its servant and protector ; to 


6? its commands, and to only 
such nece things as it mle i z 
self be unable to do. The rmer — 
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should govern the nation as far as 
sible, and'the latter should only begin 
to govern when the former ceases. 
The power of the physical government 
must nd or contract, in propor- 
tion as that of the moral one is nar- 
rowed or widened. When the power 
of the latter shall reach its greatest 
height, you will obtain the maximum 
of liberty, greatness, wealth, 

rity, and happiness ; these will dimi- 
nigh as it may diminish ; its destruc- 
tion must inevitably destroy them and 
your present physical government, and 
place you under a tyranny. 

We are in these days stunned with 
clamour for liberty. How do those 
who raise a clamour age to esta- 
blish liberty? By utterly destroying 
the Moral A Fiber Barns Ph the "ars 
place, and then by contracting the 
power of the physical one to the low- 
est point, in the second! They might 
just as well labour to erect cities and 
palaces the billows of the ocean ; 
and yet these people call themselves 
philosophers ! 

The philosophers of old acted dif- 
ferently. They first established severe 
morals, and then limited governments ; 
they insisted that the latter could not 
exist without the former. Their wis- 
dom is now matter of fact, and not of 
opinion. Whenever their moral go- 
vernments fell, their physical ones in- 
stantly resolved themselves into des- 
potisms. : 

The inhabitants of a country have 
as much to fear from the tyranny of 
each other, as from that of their ru- 
lers. They may be, as in Ireland, per- 
fectly protected from the tyranny of 
kings and ministers, and yet they may 
groan under the more comprehensive 
and insupportable one of demagogues, 
robbers, incendiaries, and assassins. 
Nothing can protect them from the 
latter but the Moral Government ; the 
physical one must resolve itself into a 
tyranny to reach it, and then it will 
be unable to afford the protection. 
Who can look at Ireland without ex- 
claiming with the moralist—Wretch- 
ed is that country which is only go- 
verned by laws! 

Your physical government cannot 


stand if it do not possess power com- 
te-with the immorality and 
guilt of the people. It is compelled to 


le extend 
ity and guilt ; it is com- 
e despotic, when the 


ext 
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majority of all classes become immo- 
ral and guilty. A very few years since 
a large portion of the community be- 
came licentiousand turbulent—eternal 
shame to those who rendered them so! 
What was the consequence? The 
power of your executive was increa- 
sed, and your liberty was diminished 
to the precise amount of the licentious- 
ness and turbulence. Do what you 
please, you cannot govern Ireland in 
any other character than as despots. 
If you establish liberty on one day, 
you must pass the Insurrection Act 
on the next, and then you can barely 
keep down rebellion ; but you cannot 
reach the horrible tyranny of the in- 
cendiaries and assassins. The reason 
is, the people have, erie! no Mo- 
ral Government. The parent rather 
compels the child to break, than to 
obey, the laws of this government ; 
the servant has no master who will 
duly enforce these laws; the superior 
abandons the inferior ; class will not 
govern class ; the people at large re- 
ward, instead of punishing, those by 
whom these laws are violated. 

If your labourer be idle and disso- 
lute, he will not work ; no one will 
employ him ; and he is a constant bur- 
den to his parish. If your tradesman 
be knavish and licentious, he ruins 
himself and his creditors. If your no- 
ble be profligate and unprincipled, he 
robs his tradesmen, ant reduces his 
tenants and their servants to want. If 
your naval or rears 4 officer be vi- 
cious and depraved, he fights your 
battles to be defeated, or he turns his 
sword against you. If your man of ta- 
lents be immoral, he destroys his ta- 
lents by intemperance, or he employs 
them to injure the state. Your immc- 
ral elector votes for an immoral repre- 
sentative ; your immoral juryman re- 
turns an unjust verdict ; and your li- 
centious and debauched member of 
Parliament, or minister of state, redu- 
ces himself to beggary, loses his reve- 
rence for the good opinions of society, 
becomes corrupt, betrays his trust, and 
sells his country to retrieve his broken 
fortunes, or obtain the means of gra- 
tifying his depraved appetites. If you 
reason from the individual to the 
whole of every class, you will not then 
have to be told, that the Moral Govern- 
ment forms the grand source of your 
national wealth, greatness, perity, 
and happiness ; and that t must 
ever fluctuate with its authority. 
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Your constitution and. laws may be 
as perfect as human power can make 
them, and still they will be unable to 
protect you from many of the ills 
which continually visit society ; they 
will be unable to create many of the 
things which are indispensable for the 
well-being of communities ; and they 
will be unable to keep those things in 
existence, if they be created by other 
means. The Moral Government alone 
can give them proper operation, and it 
must be continually at work to supply 
their deficiencies. Your magnificent 
charitable institutions, which daily 
take such a mass of evil and misery 
from amidst the apecplen Se spirit of 
philanthropy and benevolence, which 
eternally walks the land, to expel pe- 
nury, avert the blast of famine, replace 
what the elements destroy, and do 
whatever the constitution and laws 
leave undone, flow from the Moral Go- 
vernment. Nothing in your whole 
system is of more vital importance— 
nothing contributes more in every way 
to public benefit, the existence 


of @ ble and ‘dfulent yeoman- 
ry f Pee Constitution and laws can 
neither create nor keep alive such a 
yeomanry. It is constantly at the 
mercy of the landholders ; in proof, 
look at Ireland. For your respectable 
and opulent yeomanry you are indebt- 
ed to the princely pride and liberality 
of your landholders ; and these feel- 
ings flow from the Moral Government. 

e members of your aristocracy pay 
double the wages that others pay to 
their servants ; and they pay double, 
treble, and in some cases even tenfold, 
the prices that others pay to their 
tradesmen. They thus scatter around 
them fortunes, or the seeds of for- 
tunes, at every step. That would be a 
curious and instructive calculation, 
which should shew how many people 
of large and moderate fortune sank a 
man as the Duke of Northumberland 
creates, in the course of his life, amidst 
his tenants and tradesmen. This noble 
ps, generosity flows from the 
Moral Government. 

By your form of government, your 
more im t public functionaries 
are elective in person or conduct ; 
everything in your system is daily 
subject to change and destruction. 
Your people form the House of Com- 
. mons ; this House virtually forms the 
ministry ; and conjointly they give 
conduct to the Crown and the Peers, 
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Your -penple form your juries, and 
they select, by election or recommen- 
dation, many of the other inferior 
members of the general government. 
Of course, as the ple change in 
sentiment and conduct, your public 
functionaries will change in person, 
or in sentiment and conduct, and your 
Constitution and laws will change in 
form or operation. In proportion as the 
authority of the Moral Government 
increases over the people, in the same 
roportion will your ministers, mem- 
a of Parliament, jurors, &c., be 
rendered better men ; in the same pro- 
rtion will your Constitution and laws 
[ rendered more perfect in their shape 
or their working ; and the contrary. 
In the same degree in which the peo- 
ple are tainted with pernicious princi- 
ples, in the same degree will your le- 
gislature, &c., be so tainted; and if 
only a very small number of your le- 
# tors, &c., be this, they will have, 
uring their term of office, the most 
baleful influence in corrupting and 
misleading the sourid part of the peo- 
ple. A glance at late years will amply 
verify this. You cannot have a good 
king, good ministers, members of Par- 
liament, jurors, &c., without a good 
people. To make those what they ought 
to be who are chosen and appointed, 
you must make those what they ought 
to be who choose and appoint.. Your 
laws, juries, and Parliaments, in a bad 
state of morals, have perpetrated atro- 
cities which no absolute tyrants durst 
have perpetrated. 
Your Constitution and laws, as we 


have already in substance said, were 
formed by, to be the servants of, the 


Moral Government. They its 
language, they draw their whole power 
of action from it, they cannot possibly 
outlive it. As soon as any portion of 
your people renounce good opinions 
and feelings, they array themselves 
against a part, or the whole, of the 
Constitution and laws. Proofs sur- 
round you in profusion. The people 
can at any time, in their of of 
jurors, reduce the laws to a olla 
ter. How often have they not suspend-. 
ed the operation of the laws against 
sedition and blasphemy, as well as 
that of various ae laws? If your 
laws cannot be enforced, what is your 
Constitution ? Your Constitution and 
laws stand upon the good morals of 
your people, and they must inevitably 
perish together. e. 
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If your laws could be preserved, not- 
withstanding the destruction of pub- 
lic morals, what would be their éffects 
and value? You have laws in Ireland 
against incendiaries and murderers ; 

ou have ministers, judges, and even 
juries, anxious to enforce them ; yet 
they are little better than a dead let- 
ter. The people will not co-operate 
with you, therefore the incendiaries 
and murderers cannot be reached b 

our laws. If you by chance catch an 

ng one of the criminals, it has no 
effect upon his surviving brethren and 
the people at large. What would your 
laws be if your witnesses disregarded 
truth, sported with oaths, and were 
willing to swear anything ? Your laws 
can punish crime, but alone they can 
neither cutoff its sources, nor prevent 
its commission ; they cannot touch 
your Fauntleroys and Thurtells until 
they become forgers and murderers. 
The rake is one of the greatest pests 
of society ; in the course of his life he 
brings hundreds of women into the 
streets; and perhaps these women 
bring hundreds of men to ruin, the 
hulks, and the gallows ; yet your laws 
can never effectually reach the rake, 
although lie is thus almost daily crea- 
ting prostitutes and felons. Very many 
vices inflict more extensive injuries on 
society than crimes, yet they are prac- 
tically or otherwise above the laws. 
If the people do not form the eyes and 
hands of the laws, the lattzr will be 
but things to laugh at ; and if the peo- 
ple do not punish and keep down idle- 
ness, lewdness, drunkenness, extrava- 

nee, &c., the laws may slaughter 

eir hundreds per day, an year peace 
and happiness, property and life, will 
never be in security. 

If your ministers and senators be 
men of splendid virtues and com- 
manding talents, men anxious to do 
their utmost for their country, they 
will be able to accomplish nothing 
without the aid of the Moral Govern- 
ment. In vain may they plan and 
legislate—in vain may they levy tax- 
es, form armies, and build fleets, if 
their appeals cannot find the flame of 
patriotism, chivalry, generosity, and 
the long train of public and private 
virtues, in the hearts of the people. 

We need not be told that these are. 
stale truisms ; we know it already, 
and we know too, that they are tru- 
isms which ought to be repeated in 


these times every day, every hour, : 
and any moment. system of. 
‘* Liberality” which is now so actively 
at work, seeks to destroy every consti-. 
tuent part of the Moral Government. 
To be Hberal, you must place religion 
and irreligion, virtue and profligacy, 
on the same level—you may attack 
actual crime, but you must on no ace 
count attack the vices that produce it 
—you must posting thoes feelings and. 
laws of society which contribute ten 
thousand times more towards keeping 
your peo in order and happiness, 
than all the laws in your statute book- 
—you must suffer the most licentious 
books to circulate, keep every law in. 
inactivity that bears in favour of pub-. 
lic morals, and bestow the most ime. 
portant public trusts on the most aban- 
doned profligates. 

If you examine those portions of 
your Constitution, laws, and 
system, which the Whigs and Ben- 

mites so celiscandie ima to an- 


nihilate, or to bring into contempt, you 


will find that they are y 7 
pale, igh the Moral Gover nee ~~ 
pends for support:..20w u 
establishment and Gtrgy are eternal- 
ly attacked—the*practice of your reli- 

ion is eternally assailed—your laws 
or enforcing ‘the observance of the. 
Sabbath, preventing the sale of vicious 
books, maintaining the relations be- 
pis pa master - . son 9p apne 
and superior, an ing down ge- 
neral re = eternally fle. 
cried—if your judges denounce an 
of the most prolific sources of vice a: 
guilt, they are held up to public de- 
rision—your charitable institutions 
that bear any reference to religion and 
morals are ridiculed—the titled as 
well as other orators of mob meetings, 
are defended in uttering the most 
barefaced falsehoods and slanders—the 
love of country and the heroic virtues 
are rendered objects of mockery—and. 
the change in the Constitution of the 
House of Commons which jis so anxi- 
ously contended for, has for its avow« 
ed object, the filling of this House, as. 
far as possible, with such men as are 
the bitter enemies of the Moral Go« 
vernment. 

Do you suppose that this conduct 
in so vast a portion of our prens aud 
public men, has no effects? Do you 
think that your people are by nature 
so moral and religious, that no tuition, 
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no exaniples, no seductions, can make 
them the contrary? If so, listen to 
the lamentations which are to be heard 
on every side, on the injuries which 
public morals are sustaining. 

Forty years since an illegitimate 
child was scarcely ever born amidst 


lorable difference— 

any in your Constitution and 
laws? No! a change in morals—a 
change in the laws of society. Forty 
since op _— as well as _ 

e, of the coun e, 

a p ~l in scorn ; he er 
nished from all decent society ; but 
now it is even thought an honour to 
be a seducer. If your men generally 
become seducers, rely upon it your 
women will oe neg seen — 
ty years since, if a girl happened to 
be with child, she durst ont 2 ew her- 
self for months after it was discovered ; 
the public tongue scourged her until 
it searcely left her life; but now the 
community has liberally remitted the 
punishment, therefore the offence pre- 
vails. Forty years since, your coun- 
labourers would not accept relief 


try 
from the parish, if they could escape 


starving by any other means ; in their 
uarrels, the most biting sarcasm that 
could use was—you are, or you 
have been, beholden to the parish ; 
the parent concluded his most serious 
admonition to the child with—If you 
disobey, you will come to the parish. 
This salutary feeling has vanished, 
as the liberal system has extended its 
baleful influence. Look at the lies 
and swindling which are daily exhi- 
bited on the Stock Exchange-—at the 
late frauds of your corn merchants— 
at the adulterations and cheatings of 
your retail tradesmen, at the spirit of 
your various associations of labourers 
—at the display which Thurtell’s af- 
fair made of the villainy of “ the 
Fancy”—at the atrocious gambling of 
many of your legislators—and at the 
sickening exhibition which a late Don- 
caster aos on of the filthy 
o gentlemen, your men 

of ran and title Are thea matters 
of no public moment, and are their 
— things of mystery and contro- 


versy 
Ireland at this momént has no Mo- 
ral Government, and this is its chief, 
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almost its sole want. It wants not 
statutes, and public functionaries, for 
these it has in profusion ; it wants 
good opinions, feelings, and habits, it 
wants the laws of society. Its land- 
holders want to be rendered patriotic, 
generous, and humane ; and, its pea- 
santry want to be rendered honest, in- 
dustrious, thrifty, peaceable, compas- 
sionate, moral, and loyal. Its parents, 
masters, and superior classes, want to 
be rendered reverencers and enforcers 
of the moral laws. Well, what are 
you to do, say the men of Liberality— 
the philosophers ? You are to employ 
a set of illiterate country-schoolmas- 
ters to teach the children reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic—they must on no 
account teach morality and religion— 
and this, forsooth, is to give Ireland a 
Moral Government ! You are to do no- 
thing more. Your clergy are not to 
be permitted to extend the knowledge 
of your religion ; if you cannot make 
the people listen to your words, you 
are on no account to put into their 
hands the printed precepts of Christi- 
anity—the printed rules of good feel- 
ing and conduct. In a word, you are 
to be prohibited from using the only 
instruments that could enable you to 
form a Moral Government in Ireland. 
Philosophers ! the sooty, bare-legged, 
barbarous urchin, who has this morn- 
ing been wandering through our chim- 
neys, is a better philosopher than an 
of them. He knows that stones will 
not appease hunger, and snow will not 
ield flame, and this is more than they 
now. 

Having laid our foundation on 
ground that nothing can shake, we 
proceed with our superstructure. 

If you once more examine the dif- 
ferences between the savage and the 
civilized mortal, you will perceive that 
all the better distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the latter are of artificial 
existence, and that the passions and 
propensities of human nature are their 
eternal enemies. Man is by nature 
selfish, vicious, sensual, idle, improvi- 
dent and cruel. The holy flame of 
patriotism—the glorious spirit of chi- 
valry—the pure feeling of charity— 
the sacred impulse of humanity—fe- 
male modesty and chastity—brotherly 
and friendly affection—industry, fru- 
gality, truth, continence, honesty, in- 
dependence, and all the ennobling vir- 
tues that men and women can boast 
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of, are brought into being by art, and 
the mbes. efforts of art must 
keep them in being—These are the 
triumphs of the Moral Government. 
What a lovely and glorious creation do 
they form, and yet there are people 
who treat the precepts and laws which 
have produced it as fable and romance 
—as sources of evil and injury! Who 
would not weep b tsi its as phage if 
it possessed no value beyond its beaut, 
—what then are we 2 think of the 
wretches who seek to destroy it, when 
it yields all that we possess worth pos- 
sessing ? 

It will be seen that the hand of au- 
thority cannot render man this artifi- 
cial creature. The Irish savage laughs 
alike at the command of the law and 
the sword. The wonderful transfor- 
mation must be chiefly accomplished 
by your ministers of religion and good 
literature ; without them your Minis- 
ters of State can do nothing. They 
must operate i pes man not merely in 
his infancy and boyhood, but through 
his whole existence—not merely in the 
school, but everywhere. He is thus 
changed in spite of his own nature ; 
his nature in conjunction with things 
that he meets at every step is constant- 
ly labouring to destroy the change, 
and therefore they must be ht his side 


every moment from the cradle to the 
grave. You speak of your schools as 
though they taught you everything, 
while in truth they teach you compa- 


ratively nothing. They teach you, 
rhaps, that by which you may earn 
feeed 3 perhaps they make you ac~ 
quainted with the alphabet of princi- 
ple and conduct, but they do nothing 
more. The fire-side—the drawing- 
room—the streets—general society— 
the world at large, form the grand fi- 
nishing school which gives you opinion 
and action—which gives you charac- 
ter as men and citizens. Of this grand 
school your ministers of religion and 
literature must be the indefatiga- 
le tutors ; under their constant tuition 
you must be in it, or, in spite of all 
that you may have been taught at any 
other, you will differ from the savage 
only in non-essentials. 
if you examine attentively the vast 
and magnificent creation of good opi- 
nions, feelings, and habits, which Great 
Britain exhibits, you will see, that al- 
though many of them are but remotely 
connected with religion, still it is the 
source and life of the whole. Although 
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every class of societ 

which it does not teach Peal hey eam 
be bottomed upon those which it im- 
plants, or have no permanent exist- 
ence. rom, must ot agp those 
princi integrity, truth, and vir- 
sage tad ray e can fix, be- 
fore you can safely confide to them 
public trusts, before you can teach 
them their various political duties— 
before you can fill thém with public 
yout chivalrous honour, and such of 

e nobler acquirements of man as re= 
ligion does not profess to bestow.. Al- 
though many of your most valuable 
opinions, feelings, and habits, are not 
taught by religion, and must have 
other than religious teachers to t, . 
nurture, and protect them, sti 
stand upon it, and cannot outlive it. 
Look at the Liberals, the men who 
profess to have emancipated them- 
selves from the control of religion, 
Look not at the rabble, but at. the 
heads—at the officers, the gentlemen 
—the nobles. Mark their patriotism 
—their chivalry—their honour—their 
truth—their integrity—their public 
and private virtues generally. The 
sight is sickening—you see only a tribe 
of well-dressed, polite barbarians.— 
What a revolting figure do these peo- 
ple cut, when contrasted with the 
sterling English gentleman of the old 
school. A vast portion of your popu, 
lation is constantly striving to annul 
the laws of the Moral Government ; 
these laws only stand and operate, be- 
cause, in the balance of opinion, they 
have the preponderance, and religion 
is the main instrument of preserving 
their preponderance. The laws of mo 
rality are indebted to religion for rene 
dering them binding—for rendering 
the breach of them penal; and the 
laws of honour, as the present. times 
abundantly prove, can be made to 
sanction everything base and dishos 
nourable, save cowardice. If religion 
be destroyed, the Moral Government, 
so far as regards the nation at large, 
roust fall with it. 

It is n that we should now 
say what we mean by the term relia’ 
gion. We mean the Christian religion 
—that religion which is contained in 
the Scriptures. Everything which 
Protestant or Catholic may call reli- 
gion, which cannot be found in the 
Holy volume, on a fair and rational 
construction of the text, we reject; 
we include nothing that the guilt or 








of man may have endeavoured to 
to the words of Heaven. We 
the religion of the Church of 
. We mean by the term, not 
‘a set of words to affect nothing but our 
belief, but a body of laws to ai 
our actions in all the duties and rela- 
tions of life. We call such as George 
the Third, Burke, &c. religious men ; 
—and we think such as’ O’Connell, 
Bishop Doylé, &c. are not religious 
men. We need not here speak of the 
‘divine origin of the Christian religion, 
‘we may surrender the name, we may 
call it moral philosophy, or anything 
else, and then we may maintain, that 
it is the most invaluable body of pre- 
cepts that could be devised for the be- 
nefit of man on earth. In proportion 
as individuals and communities are 
‘governed by these precepts, in the 
same tion they are prosperous 
and happy. No one can gainsay this ; 
it is proved by all that sage or philo- 
sopher ever wrote,—by the whole of 
history, and by the whole of daily ex- 
ience. There are men so amazing- 
{ idiotic, that they can look at the 
‘wonders of the earth, and the wonders 
of the heavens, and still deny the ex- 
‘istence of a Creator of these ; or, they 
can commit the intolerable blunder of 
believing, that such a Creator exists, 
and still takes no interest in the fate 
of what he has created. That people- 
who can thus beat their heads against 
the most powerful physical evidence, 
the very essence of philosophy, and 
the plainest dictates of common sense, 
be unable to comprchend that 
the Maker of man should give man 
rules of conduct ; and should labour 
to destroy the Christian religion at the 
very moment when they admit the 
ce of it to be essential for man’s 
iness, is not wonderful: but that 
they should be able to make proselytes 


‘mean 


in the nation—in the very House of~ 


Commons—is surpassingly wonderful. 
We are yet, alas ! very far from being 
a nation of philosophers. This religion 
forms the foundation of your constitu- 
tion and laws—They breathe its spirit 
—they adopt its langu what it 
forbide, they forbid—what it com- 
mands, they command—they are in- 
divisible, wo must stand or fall a 
- In proportion as your e 

and violate the precepts of this 
religion, in the same proportion must 
they be the enemies of your constitu- 
tion-and laws. Look around you, and 
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ou will be overwhelmed with evi- 
ence. 

As your constitution and laws, your 
greatness, wealth, power, prosperity, 
and happiness, as a nation, depend up- 
on, and could not outlive, the good 


opinions, feelings, and habits, of your 


sw mat many of these opinions, 
eelings, and habits, flow solely from 
religion, and as the remainder can only 
be engrafted upon such as it implants 
—it must follow, that your first care, 
the care which should take precedence 
of everything else, should be to insure 
a proper share of religious instruction 
to every individaal of your population. 

As tr Ministers and Legislators, 
your laws and those who administer 
them, cannot of themselves impart any 
but the most inadequate portion of 
such instruction—as only the most 
trifling share of it can be given at 
schools—as the practice of it is the 
most necessary in the adult—and as 
man, from his nature, and the circum- 
stances which surround him, cannot 
be kept under the control of the laws 
of religion, if he do not constantly re- 
ceive such instruction throughout his 
whole life—it must follow that the 
people should be plentifully supplied 
with teachers of religion. 

It must follow, that ministers of re- 
ligion are, of all public functionaries, 
the most necessary and important. 

The philosophers are now constrain- 
ed to admit with Burke, that “ man 
is a religious animal.” The convic- 
tion that there is a Supreme Being 
whom he ought to obey and worship, 
forms a part of his nature, and the 
philosophers cannot eradicate it. In 
spite of all their efforts to chain him 
to the dust, to destroy the most valu- 
able of all his natural endowments, to 
take from him that~quality, without 
which he could neither be civilized nor 

verned, and to level him with the 

rutes, he still clings to the hope of 
Heaven. He will not be thus hum- 
bled, degraded, robbed, and distressed. 
Unfortunately, however, he derives 
from nature no correct knowledge of 
the precepts of religion, and no ability 
to practise them intuitively. These 
he must gain from instruction, and he 
may more easily be taught a false re- 
ligion than the true one. He may be 
led to embrace opinions as religious 
ones, which are hostile to genuine re- 
ligion, ruinous to himself, and injuri- 
ous in the highest degree to the com- 

8 
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munity fo which he belongs. While 
his nature leads him to believe, that 
there is a God whom he ought to 
obey and worship, it incessantly tempts 
him to violate every precept of ge- 
nuine religion, and, therefore, he may 
be, at the same time, an outrageous 
fanatic in respect of opinion, and a 
very fiend in respect of practice. Proofs 
lie around you in profusion. 

You must therefore not — a 
ply your people plentifully with reli- 
gious teachers, but you must supply 
them with such as teach the true re- 
ligion—the religion of the Bible—the 
religion which forms the basis of your 
laws and institutions—the religion 
which insists on practice as well as 
belief, and which fills men with the 
domestic and social virtues. 

The philosophers maintain that 
there ought to be no National Church, 
and that all religions ought to be put 
on an equality. It is worthy of them 
and their blundering philosophy. Your 
people are to pick up oy religion 
they can; if self-appointed teachers 

ill start up to instruct them—well— 
if not, they must do without religion. 
Granting that in such case they would 
generally belong to some religion or 
other, do religions differ in nothing 


save mere Be st religious opi- 


nion? Do all religions insist alike on 
good morals, and are all calculated alike 
to produce good morals? Are all reli- 
gions alike separated from politics, 
and alike friendly to your Constitu- 
tion and laws—your privileges and 
liberty ? Is it a matter of no conse- 
quence whether the majority of your 
people belong to the Popish Church, 
or such a one as the Church of Eng- 
land, when your political nee must 
at all times receive any change that 
the majority of the people may please 
’ to give it? We need not answer the 
questions. 

Your Constitution is not such a 
blind, lame, one-handed one as these 

allow persons would fabricate. Phi- 
losophers of a different stamp were its 
parents. It is religious as well as 
civil, because the needs of the people 
are religious as well as civil; it pro- 
vides not for a part, but for the whole, 
of the nation’s necessities. Its grand 
object is to give to the individual the 
utmost degree of liberty ; it therefore 
labours to govern him as little as pos- 
sible by law, and as much as ible 
by his own conscience, and of course 

Vor. XVII. 
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it secures to him the best religion and 
the best religious teacher in its power. 
It provides Ministers of Religion as 
well as Ministers of State, because it 
knows the latter must be tyrants with- 
out the former; and it takes espe- 
cial care to maintain perfect harmony 
between itself and the laws, and the 
doctrines and discipline of its religion. 

The philosophers very naturall 
conceive the most glaring defects pes 
blots of the American Constitution. to 
be its most brilliant beauties ; and of 
peered its making = wake for 
teachi — ion to the people is re- 
garded by them as an irrelkagible 
proof, that it is immeasurably supe- 
rior to the British Constitution. Now 
what is the naked fact—the real, sub- 
stantial truth—putting. away names 
and prejudices ? 

Your Constitution divides the peo- 
ple into small portions, and amidst 
every portion it settles a well-educa- 
ted, r table individual to discharge 
the following duties:—He must as- 
semble the people around him on 
every Sabbath, to-worship their Maker. 
On these occasions he must deliver to 
them a lecture, explaining their vari- 
ous duties, as husbands, wives, pa- 
rents, children; masters, servants, and 
members of society ; and exhorting 
them to e these duties. He 
must admonish them to be honest, 
true, just, benevolent, industrious, 
&c. If any individual of his parish be 
dissolute and wicked, he is to go to 
his dwelling to instruct and reform 
him ; if any one be sick or in misery, 
he is to attend to comfort him ; i 
any one be in distress he is to relieve 
him. He is to act as a source of good 
morals—a preservative against vice 
and crime—a nurturer of virtue and 
benevolence—an assuager of sorrow— 
and a protector from penury and want. 
The constitution binds this individual 
as to what he is to teach and do, so 
that he cannot promulgate any perni~ 
cious principles, or establish any per- 
nicious bondage. His labours and 
what he gives in charity do not cost 
the people anything. 

Now, —s out of sight sucking 
babes, idiots, and the Philosophers 
where is the mortal who cannot see 
that this is essential for the well-be- 
ing of ep it is one of bo 
most precious of the possessions 
we pon from our invaluable Consti- 
tution? Yet, oe American 
2 
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Constftution makes no such provision 
for the le, it is far better than 
the British one ! 

Notwithstanding this, the philoso- 
phers are the men who are eternally 
Comparing, fe the education of the 
people ! at does the word educa- 
tion mean? In the name of common 
reason, why is the sense of this ill- 
starred term kept for ever in darkness ? 
Does it mean nothing more than a 
know of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in children ; and a worth- 
less, incongruous smattering of science 
in adults? Have religion and morals 
nothing to do with education ; or if 
they have, do you opine that your 
country schoolmasters can give your 
children such a fund of them between 
the ages of four and twelve, as will 
serve their whole lives? We, in our 
simplicity, thought thatmorals entered 
largely into the more exalted portions 
of philosophy ; we thought one 
of the first objects of philosophy was 
to teach morals in the more compre- 
hensive sense of the word. Your phi- 

think differently ; they ex- 
clude morals from their philosophi 


Lamy ; they laud Dr Birkbeck to the 
ies for lecturing on science, and 
they execrate the Clergy for lecturing 


on morals. They rail against the 
founders of religious sects for their 
pernicious doctrines and discipline, 
and then they labour to put into their 
hands the whole population. Most 
admirable philosophers ! 

You have arrived at a glorious pitch 
of improvement, when you ean only 
improve farther by destroying the 
very best parts of your Constitution. 

our constitution Ee the ater 
ed misshapen ones that t i 
hers form, treats be as me be- 
Ings in ‘to religion. It 
before Sere: religion against which ne 
man living can say anything, save 
those who have an interest in being its 
enemies ; it provides a bountiful sup- 
of the teachers of this religion, 
it resorts not to compulsion. Pro- 
foundly skilledin the nature of liberty, 
and anxious to give the utmost degree 
to the lowest as well as the hi , it 
knows that there can be no civil, with- 
out religious, liberty—that to tyran- 
nige over the conscience, is in reality 
to.enslave the body—thereforeit grants 
religious liberty. It suffers you. to 
follow. any religion whatever. The 
Constitution which does this is neces- 
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sarily vilified in every way by those 
surprising sages, who declare that the 
defunct Spanish and Italian Constitu- 
tions which comrEeLuep, and the living 
South American ones which compet, 
the people to swallow the monstrous 
absurdities, and wear the grinding 
chains, of Catholicism, display the very 
essence of liberty. 

This brings us to the pith of our 
subject. Your Constitution grants 
religious liberty, that is, liberty to 
every man to worship God in his own 
way. This liberty is to be enjoyed by 
all men—by followers as well as teach- 
ers, by laymen as well as priests; On 
a matter so momentous, it is your sa- 
cred, constitutional duty, to attend 
strictly to the following points :—You 
must prevent, not only your own rulers 
and clergy, but all other men, and all 
other ministers of religion, from esta- 
blishing in the land religious tyranny ; 
you must carefully prevent, not only 
your own clergy, but the ministers of 
all religions whatever, from forming 
laws of their own to destroy the reli- 
gious liberty of the laity ;—you must 
restrain dissenting teachers of all per- 
suasions, from obtaining privileges 
and authority not enjoyed by your own 
clergy ;—you must prevent all reli- 
gious teachers whatever, from mono- 
polizing or interfering with the press 
on religious matters ;—and you must 
secure to all religious principles, and 
more especially to the Scriptures, the 
source of all religious principles, full 
and unimpeded circulation in every 
corner of your realms ;—and you must 
prevent that from being called the 
worship of God which demonstrably 
is not the worship of God, which is 
the worship of man, which is the law 
of man, made for his own aggrandize- 
ment, and which brings on both reli- 
gion and the state the most fearful 
evils. This, we say, is your sacred, 
constitutional duty, and you neglect 
it in the most criminal manner. You 
indeed discharge it towards your own 
clergy, but you discharge it towards 
none else., You effectually bind them 
from. tyrannizing over the people, and 
from interfering with the just liberty 
of other religious teachers ; but you 
suffer other religious teachers to ty- 
rannize as they please—to destroy, not 
only the religious liberty of the peo- 
ple, but toa considerable extent that 
of your own . 

e think this is owing to the de- 
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plorable misunderstanding which pre- 
vee touching the nature of religious 


Religious liberty, is very truly said 
to be, the liberty for every man to 
worship God in his own way. This 
is the religious liberty which your con- 
stitution wishes to establish. It is a 
liberty to be enioyed not by one man, 
or @ certain number of men, but by all 
men. Now it must be clear to every 
ene who knows his right hand from 
his left, that with religious, as with 
civil liberty—if the liberty of one man, 
or bedy of men, can trespass on that 
of another man, or body of men, the 
latter cannot enjoy religious liberty. 
If we suffer from the tyranny of an- 
other, it matters not a straw who is 
the tyrant. To s liberty, we must 
be protected from the tyranny, not 
merely of state functionaries, but of 
all men. This is the principle of your 
eivil liberty. It shields you as far as 
possible from the tyranny of every 
man in the nation, as well as from that 
of the members of the government. It 
is likewise the principle of your reli- 
gious liberty, so far as concerns the re- 
igion of the state. The ministers of 
this religion are as much bound by 
law from becoming the religious ty- 
rants of their flocks, as the members 
of the executive are from becoming 
the civil tyrants of the people at large. 

The necessity for this ought to need 
but little illustration. Every religion 
has not only its peculiar pocrrinzs, 
but its peculiar piscrrtine. These 
are matters perfectly distinct, although 
religious teachers are generally disho- 
nest h to make the latter a por- 
tion of the former. The discipline is 
the church, or party system of govern- 
ment of those who believe in the doc- 
trines. It is in “erm | a body of civil 
laws, controling civ r mcm and 
dispensin nal punishments. It 
forms those Low embrace the doctrines 
into a corporation—a separate com- 
munity—having separate rules and 
laws’; of which the teachers are the 
rulers, and of the laws of which the 
teachers are the framers and adminis- 
trators. Religious teachers have ge- 
nerally a mighty personal, as well as 
party a in making _— dis- 

ipline as despotic as ible—in ma- 
king themselves t oe ae their fol- 
lowers slaves. This is especially the 
case with the dissenting teachers, 
whose daily Bread, as well as indivi- 
dual importance, is augmented or di- 
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minished with the obedience and num- 
ber of their followers. While religi- 
ous teachers have such an interest in 
exalting themselves into tyrants, they 
possess the most powerful means of 
doing it, aparecalariy among the ig- 
norant. They can work upon the su- 
perstition and fears of their followers 
—appeal to their party spirit, and 
even their piety—bend the doctrines 
to support the discipline — represent 
the latter to be corto of the former 
—render both ings of conscience, 
and make their flocks regard it to be 
as much a matter of stn—of divine 
displeasure, to violate the one as the 
other. Im proof, look at the Roman 
re of both Ireland and Eng- 
nd. 

Ifa eed ro od “eyr e sense 
were min eir philosophy, 
your philosophers would Nanda that 
if it be necessary to limit the power of 
Ministers of State to obtain civil liber+ 
ty, it is equally necessary to limit the 
power of Ministers of religion to ob- 
tain religious liberty. They would 
know that doctrines and discipline are 
distinct things, and that restrictions im 
respect of the latter, are as essential 
as freedom in respect of the former, 
for the enjoyment of religious liberty. 
They would know, that while the laws 
of the emjiire ought not to interfere 
_ doctrines, exceptin canna — 
they ought to rigi ind wu e 
hhewdé oP idlighoensontiony, ftom ims 
posing tyrannical laws on the people. 
Your philosophers are ignorant of all 
this, and alas! the nation seems to be 
ignorant of it likewise. In conse- 
quence, your religious li means 
neither more nor less than this,—Li- 
berty for the dissenting teachers, to 
make slaves of as many of the people 
as they can ; practical lawlessness 
these teachers, and slavery for all who 
follow them! The cl of the Esta~ 
blished Church are to have their pow- 
er strictly limited in both discipline 
and doctrine, but if any attempt be 
made to bring the dissenting clergy to 
a level with them on this point—to 
place the power of the latter under 
per restrictions—and to secure religi- 
ous li to the dissenting ! A 
it is resisted as an attempt to destro 
the religious liberty of the nation ! 
the land be filled with religious ty- 
rants, and, Stigtous t religious enn 
it enjoys religious liberty, provi 
the pelt teach a religion Hostile to 
the national one ! 





We need not waste time in proving 
that this is worse than idiotcy. It 
produces the most incongruous and 

igantic evils, in addition to depriving 
large portion of the people of reli- 
gious liberty. 


Every man must at least admit, 
that the Constitution intends the = 
tional religion to possess as mu 
power and privilege of every kind, as 
any other religion whatever that can 
be found in the nation. Well, this 
preposterous notion touching the na- 
ture of religious liberty, gives to all 
other religions the most mighty ad- 
vantages over the national one—it 
renders it almost impossible for the 
latter to maintain its ground when 
attacked ; as for offensive operations, 
they cannot be thought of. 

ou have a population in Ireland 
which is more ignorant and depraved, 
more vicious and criminal, than any 
other people in Europe. Every other 
le in Europe is better acquainted 
with the distinctions between right 
and wrong, and the more important 
recepts of morality, than this popu- 
tion. From its want of morals, you 
can only govern this population by 
practical despotism—you cannot place 
it on an equality with the remainder 
of your people—you cannot virtually 
unite I d with, or prevent it from 
being a source of injury and disquiet 
to, your empire. You have tried the 
ones, | laws, rulers, apg a 
tion, all to no purpose ; and you have 
discovered at last what posh on has so 
long hid the truth from your eyes ?— 
that you can oply plant morals in the 
heartof man by instruction—by means 
of moral teachers. 
Well, you have established your 
national religion in Ireland, as, upon 
the whole, the best one—as the one 


which harmonizes more perfectly than’ 


any other with your Constitution and 
laws, your rights and privileges. You 
have nominally placed the whole of 
the people of Ireland under the in- 
struction of the clergy of this religion, 
although the greater portion of them 
belong to another religion. You have 
done this, and then, with the most 
marvellous contempt of common sense, 
you have left 2, almost every 
thing that could render it other than 
a barren, nominal, worthless, and 
mischievous arrangement. To argue 
the question with the more power, we 
will lay aside the terms, clergyman 
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and religion, and look only at a single 
parish instead of the whole island.” 
In this parish you have fixed a com- 
petent individual to teach morals—to 
teach the distinctions between right 
and wrong, the principles of good 
conde male Se inhabitants. _ 
ve very properly restrained him 
from medion te compulsion, from 
interfering with the rights of his pa- 
rishioners, and from teaching any- 
thing save what he ought to teach.” 
But after doing this, you suffer a ty- 
ranny to exist in the parish, which 
effectually prevents the inhabitants 
from placing themselves under his 
tuition. Another teacher dwells in 
the parish, whose tuition has been 
the chief means of rendering the peo- 
ple what they are; he teaches doc- 
trines hostile to those of your teacher, 
and he does his utmost to prejudice 
the parishioners against the latter and 
his instructions. This, bad as it is, 
will perhaps admit of no remedy ; but 
mark what this other teacher does be- 
side. He prohibits every individual 
of the mie from entering the church 
or school of your moral schoolmaster 
—from listening to his instructions— 
from accepting any of his books ; ina 
word, from receiving a single syllable 
of that moral on e which you 
establish your moral schoolmaster in 
the parish to propagate. This prohi- 
bition is enforced by a system of es- 
pionage which nothing can escape, 
and by grievous bodily punishments. 
This you permit. The case, there- 
fore, stands precisely thus with the two 
teachers and the inhabitants of the 
parish. Your moral schoolmaster has 
not the means of obtaining a single 
pupil—his opponent enjoys despotic 
authority to prevent the parishioners 


from listening to any teacher save 
himself—and the people, whatever 
may be their wishes, pare not enter 
your church ; they paxx not listen to 
what your religion would utter ; they 


DARE not read what your religion 
would circulate; they even parE not 
look into the Scriptures, for, if they 
do, they are sure of undergoing for it, 
BODILY DEGRADATION AND PUNISH- 
MENT! This your philosophers—your 
Whigs—your men who rave so inces- 
santly about freedom—call religious 
liberty ! 

Now argue from the part to the 
whole, and you will find that this is 
the case with the greater portion of 
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Ireland, and the greater portion of the 


a Ireland. 

A am of man could al 
ceive more preposterous than 
this. You ten a class of expensive 
public functionaries to do virtually 
nothing ; you command them to dis- 
charge certain most important duties, 
and ” suffer an authority, unknown 
to the law, to deprive of all 
means of discharging these duties. 
You pretend to give to the people 
moral instruction, and you suffer them 
to be withheld frem hearing a word 
that you utter ; you profess to give 
them religious liberty, and you suffer 
them to be ground to powder by a 
relentless religious tism. You 
eall yourselves the source of tolera- 
tion, and you suffer your national 
clergy to be denied a hearing, and 
your national religion to be suppress- 


If we be told that the people can do 
as they please between the two teach- 
ers, we will say that it is false. A law 
which is more powerful than any that 
your Government could frame, for the 
purpose, prevents them. If an indi- 
vidual receive any book from your 
ar the Popish Priest imme- 
diately visits his house and takes it 
from fim ; if he beseen at yourchurch, 


he is not only ero for it, but 


he is condemned to perform some hu- 
miliating penance, which is much the 
same as being placed in your pillory. 
Perhaps you will say, he may shut 
out the Priest, and refuse to perform 
the penance. But what would follow 
this? A punishment that would de- 
prive him of character—that if he 
were a labourer would deprive him of 
bread—that if he were a tradesman, 
would strip him of customers, and 
rain him—that would expose him to 
the scorn and derision of his neigh- 
bours, and perhaps place his life in 
continual danger. In Protestant Eng- 
land your population is divided among 
many religions, and in consequence, 
a man may refuse to submit to pu- 
nishment from his minister, and pass 
from one religion to another, without 
injory : but in the parts of Ireland in 
question, the people are almost all of 
one ion,: therefore it is impos- 
sible. The people from their chains 
can do nothing individually—they 
could only obtain their liberty by act- 
‘ing in a body against their priests—no 
sentiments cen reach them to combine 
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them into such a body—therefore 
they must, so faras their own 
om continue in their slavery. Evi- 
ence in profusion exists to ve, 
that if Durst, they woul ine 
your churches, they would hear your 
clergy, they would receive your Bibles, 
and other religious books, they would 
make themselves acquainted with 
en religion ; in a word, they would 
isten to your moral schoolmasters. 
If their doing this would not gain 
you a —_ proselyte, would it not 
yield incalculable public benefit ? 
Having looked at the monstrous 11- 
BERTY with which you endow the Po- 
pish priest, we will now look at its ti- 
tle. We will now ask you what there 
is in the ee se Constitution 
—your whole system, which authori- 
zes you thus to exalt him into a des- 
pot, and make the people his slaves? 
—thus to suffer national rights to be 
annihilated, and the weal of the em- 
pire to be trampled on? Popery dis- 
claims all connexion with Paganism, 
and calls itself a Christian religion. 
Now, you have the source of Chri 
tianity before you in writing, and you 
are as well able to understand it as 
any Popish priest in Christendom. 
Look first at those poctaines of Po- 
pery which bear upon a man’s conduct 
towards his fellow-subjects and his 
country. Look at the detestable and 
mischievous tenet, that, if a Papist 
embrace the Protestant religion, he 
must inevitably be doomed to perdi- 
tion ; look at the pernicious doctrines, 
that it is a sin to enter Protestant pla- 
ces of worship, and to read Protestant 
books ; that the priests can work mi- 
racles; that no definition which the 
give of religious belief and duty 
be questioned by any authority, divine 
or human ; that they hold the keys of 
the gates of heaven ; that they are,, in 
effect, not God’s servants, but God’s 
masters ; and that watever they may 
do, God will sanction, whether oppo 
sed to the Scriptures or not. Is thi 
warranted by the New Testament ? 
Does this holy book lead you to be- 
lieve, that Jesus Christ did not mean 
His words to be read by any one save 
those whom the Popish priest might 
it >—that his words ought not to 
be nderstood to have any meaningsave 
that which this priest may please to 
give them ?—that the apostles meant 
their writings to be received under the 
same limitations? Now, look at the 





DISCIPLINE ofPopery. Does anything 
is me New 1 (ota ar roy oe 
‘opish priest in taking by force 
the houses of the poor the Scriptures, 
and good expositions of Christianity ? 
—in preventing the children of the 
poor from going to schools in which 
the Scriptures are read ?—in inflicting 
grievous bodily punishments on the 
people for attending your churches? 
—in desmeving the religious liberty 
of the people ?—in assuming the au- 
thority of the civil ruler, and making 
themselves despots? Our cheeks are 
dyed blood-red with shame in having 
to ask questions like these in the nine- 
teenth eentury. 

If you will not answer the ques- 
tions, the Popish priest will answer 
them for you. He will tell you, that 
the worst parts of his doctrines and 
discipline cannot be found in the 
Scriptures. Where, then, are they to 
be found? In the writings of the fa- 
thers; uninspired, men, nearly the 
whole of whom have been 


with grievous errors by Catholic wri- 


ters—in the decisions of councils ; bo- 
dies of men acting for their own bene- 
fit—in traditions ; generally corrupt 
inventions. For these you are to de- 
stroy the authority of, and suppress, 
the Scriptures. In this sceptical age 
you are to cast away the New Testa- 
ment, as no authority in Christian doc- 
trine and discipline, and you are to be 
governed by traditions !—by the dicta 
of bodies of foreigners, acting for their 

rofit !—although in so doing 
you annihilate the rights and weal of 


the empire ! 

As the Popish priest derives no title 
to the liberty with which you endow 
him from the Scriptures, does he de- 
rive such title from your Constitu- 
tion? Didyour Constitution only esta- 
blish the national Church to receive 
the refuse of other religions—only such 
persons as the dissenting teachersmight 
permit to enter it? Did this Constitu- 
tion, when it placed the whole of the 

le under the charge of the nation- 
al. » Mean that a power should 
exist to inflict bedily punishments on 
the le, for entering the churches, 
and listening to the instructions of this 
clergy ? Every line and letter of the 
Constitution furnishes the negative. 
Your laws punish the people for not 
entering the church—the Popish priest 
punishes them for entering it: whi 
is to be obeyed, the laws of the realm, 
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or the priest? You boast of your to- 
leration: what is the meaning of the 
term? The giving to dissenting teach- 
ers liberty and privileges which you 
withhold from your own clergy ?—the 
suffering the people to be punished 
for going to your places of worship, 
and making themselves acquainted 


with your religion?—the tti 
your churches to be firtually a a 
and your to be ineapacitated for 
discharging their duty, by an autho- 
rity unknown to the laws and the Con- 
stitution ?>—the suffering some of the 
best religious and civil rights of the 
community to be annihilated by the 
dissenting priesthood? If this be not 
your toleration, you have none. You 
are eternally swaggering of your de- 
Votion to civil liberty,—is there any- 
thing in it which will sanction this 
liberty in the Popish priest ? Nothing, 
nothing. The liberty of this man con~ 
tinually commits the most abomina- 
ble outrages on the civil, as well as re- 
ligious liberty, of the rest of the com~ 
munity. 

This pestilential liberty of the Po- - 
pish priest, therefore, has no founda- 
tion in the Scriptures, the Constitu- 
tion, and religious and civil liberty. 
The whole of these denounce it in the 
most unequivocal manner. Before we 
state the natural inference, we will 
enumerate a few more of its products. 

It is of the very highest importance 
that your religious bodies should ad- 
here as closely as possible to the fair 
sense of the New Testament, and that 
they should practise, as far as possible, 
its “wey In proportion as they 
wander from the one, and disregard 
the other, their religions become sour- 
ces of public evil rather than benefit. 
Religious teachers, who are likewise 
religious rulers, always endeavour, like 
civil rulers, to make their dominion 
over their subjects as perfect as possi- 
ble.. They have the most powerful 
temptations, the dissenting ones espe- 
cially, te make their doctrines sub- 
servient to their authority ; and you 
have only to look at the Catholic, 
and some of the Protestant sects, to 
see what preposterous, pernicious, un- 
scriptural, and even anti-scriptural 
doctrines, they will propagate, to ren- 
der themselves tyrants. As your laws 
do. not interfere with doctrines, unless 
they strike at the root of Christianity, 
you have no other means of controling 
these, than by securing a hearing for 
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your clergy, and the free and full cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, and sound 
illustrations of them, in every corner 
of yourempire. In England this is se- 
cured, what is the consequence ? 
The influential part of the people com- 
pare religion with religion ; they a 
ply the Scriptures, as a test, to the 
words andactionsof thereligiousteach- 
er, and therefore the teac of the 
more important bodies are compelled 
to adhere, in essentials, to the New 
Testament. In Ireland, you suffer the 
Popish priest to gag not only your own 
clergyman, but all Protestant minis- 
ters, to suppress the Scriptures, and 
igious writings, save his own. 
And what follows? The people ean 
apply no test to the words of the 
priest ; they can obtain no knowledge 
of religion, save what he may give 
them ; they are completely at his mer- 
cy ; they are kept in the darkest igno- 
rance, and their credulity, superstition, 
love of the marvellous, &c., are neces 
sarily commensurate with their igno- 
rance. They believe anything to be 
Christianity which the priest tells them 
is so; the more false his words are, 
the more greedily are they relished ; 
and therefore he fills them with an 
doctrines that comport the best wi 
his own interests ; with doctrines which 
are inconsistent with, and hostile to, 
the New Testament ; which render 
them his abject slaves, and which have 
the mest baleful effects on their con- 
duet as members of society. 
In proportion, as you restrain the 
ious teacher from governing by 
authority, you compel him to govern 
by instruction—in proportion, as you 
give religious liberty to his followers, 
you purify his doctrines—in propor- 
tion, as you prevent him from employ- 
ing compulsion and punishments, you 
render him the more industrious, the 
more scrupulously correct in his own 
conduct, and the more valuable as a 
be and an example of good mo- 
Trais. 


Religious fanaticism must of course 
vary in its character and effects with 
doctrines. A great deal is said in these 
days of the favoticiam of England ; 
this must refer to those who are called 
evangelical churchmen, to the Metho- 
dists, the Independents, &c. ; for the 
Ranters, the followers of Southecote, 
&c. are in rank and numbers below 
notice. Well, what is the alleged fa- 
naticism of England? In so far as it 
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bears upon conduct, it exalts the Deity 
and humbles the priest ; it renders a 
spotless life and unremitting exertion 
indispensable in the latter. So far from 
injuring morals, it is an over serupu~ 
losity in respect of them ; it forbids 
not only vice and crime, but even in- 
nocent recreations, from the idea that 
these ma ine to poe tks 
it in a po ight, r striking & 
balance era ty good and its evil 
fruits, it renders the State most valu- 
able service. It forms one of the most 
prolific sources of public morals ; it is 
one of the best proteetors and admi- 
nistrators of those moral laws of so- 
ciety, which are of ten thousand times 
more value and than all your 
statutes. Now, what is the fanaticism 
of Ireland ? It God and makes 
a deity of the priest—it believes that 
the latter ean work miracles, forgive 
sins, &e. and places him above all 
check and restraint. It worships ima- 
ges, credits the most pernicious le- 
gends, and embraces the most baleful 
superstitions. It openly sanctions some 
of the worst vices, and makes morals 
matters of no moment ; those who dis- 
play the greatest portion of it, are the 
most immoral in Europe. In 


its political fruits it produces nothing 
to 


e State but the most appalling 
evils. It destroys public morals, an- 
nuls the moral Jaws of society, sus- 
pends the operation of the laws of the 
realm, and makes the people every- 
thing that they not to be, as 
subjects and members of the commu- 
nity. 

e have said, that although reli- 
gion ought to form the basis of all the 
good feelings, opinions, and habits of 
the people, still it does not profess te 
teach many of them, and therefore 
these must be implanted by other 
teachers than religious ones. By gi 
ving the Popish priest liberty to ake 
himself a despot, you give him a vital 
interest in keeping the people in the 
lowest stage of general i nee, You 
make it his interest to silence all teach- 
ers, a$ well as rival religious ones, and 
you give him the power to do this at 
the same moment. He-not only gags 
your » but he renders speechless 

our writers, he prohibits your 
dlords and masters dispensing 


good. instructions, he destroys. your 

ress, _ prevents the crelation of 
fici bi mat) - 

every source of useful knowledge 
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ing that is taught must be 
tugit by hime or have his sane- 
tion, of course it must refer to his 
own benefit. What is the consequence? 
Seek among the Irish Catholics, even 
the portion of them, for true 
» genuine public spirit, lofty 
chivalrous honour, manly in- 
, sound political know- 
, correct notions of liberty, just 
conceptions of public duties, &. &c. 
and you cannot find a vestige of such 
— No assemblage of men in the 
world ever made a more astounding 
5 lly orance and imbecility— 
of ish delusion, and slavish sub- 
serviency to false’ teachers—than the 
Catholic ‘Association: When we con- 
trast the conduct of this body with 
that of any association whatever of 
English or Irigh Protestant gentlemen, 
the di us with amazement. 
Read the public speeches, and mark 
the conduct of the English Catholics, 
even of the London ones, and you will 
find such deplorable ignorance of the 
character of public men, political par- 
ties, and public matters generally ; and 
such a pitiable lack of wisdom in ma- 
naging the most simple things, as you 
would never expect to meet with in 
educated Englishmen. 

Yourmatchless Constitution confides 
some most important public trusts to 
the people. It appoints them to choose 
the members of the House of Com- 
mions, and after what we have already 
said touching this House, we need not 
say that every valuable thing which 

ou possess, demands that they should 
make the best choice possible. It must 
be clear to all men living, that for ena- 
bling them to do this, two things are 

. They must, in the first 
place, receive the greatest practicable 
cunlifvin = knowled ae for 
ifying them to discharge the duty ; 
and in the second, they must, when- 
ever they may lack qualification, act 
under the counsel of proper advisers. 
It will here be glaringly obvious to 
one to igor common _ is 
not denied, that the religious liberty 
} Ane people, not Aesth tpn forms 
k il li 
that 


ev 


stone of your civil liberty, and 
latter must perish with the 


be coal any body fre men pee the 
power of compelling the people to vote 
as it pleases, this body will of course 
virsoalty choose the whole, or — 
overwhelming majority, © 
House of Commons—it will of course 
4 
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virtually choose the ministry—it will 
of course virtually make new laws and 
repeal old ones at pleasure, govern the 
ministry, and exercise the sovereign 
power—it will of course make every- 
thing ‘subservient to its own benefit— 
and it will of course enslave the nation 
in the highest possible degree, as the 
only certain means of preserving both 
its power and existence. If the people 
revere the priests as superior beings, 
as beings who-can work miracles, who 
cannot err, whose favour is essential 
for obtaining entrance into heaven— 
if the favour of the priests be necessary 
for escaping severe penances, and for 
obtaining bread and business—and if 
the priests can implant any opinions 
they please, can prevent all other opi~ 
nions from circulating, and can sup- 
press all knowledge, nothing can pre- 
vent them from practically monopoli- 
zing the elective franchise, and nomi- 
nating nearly the whole House of Com- 
mons. 

If they do this, it is in itself the 
annihilation of a very large portion of 
civil liberty, and their next step will 
assuredly be the destruction of the 
remainder. Ecclesiastical tyranny and 
civil liberty are natural and irrecon- 
cilable enemies ; they cannot exist to- 
gether without seeking each other's 
destruction. 

Your Constitution knows that civil 
liberty cannot exist without religious 
liberty—that religious authority and 
influence are likewise political autho- 
rity and influence—therefore it binds 
your clergy as far as possible from be- 
coming tyrants, or obtaining an unmeet 
portion of political power ; and it pre- 
vents such of the electors as are reli- 
gious slaves, from choosing any but 
Protestant representatives. You are 
aware of the vast importance of having 
your House of Commons properly 
chosen—you are aware that a vast 
portion of yout electofs cannot judge 
for themselves, must of necessity have 
guides to lead them, and will inevi- 
tably be led by those who have the 
greatest influence over them—you are 
aware that religious teachers, from 
their profession, interest, manner of 
life, &c. are most unfit political guides 
for the electors, and were never meant 
to be such guides—and you are aware 
that the country gentlemen, the mer- 
cantile and ing gentry, &c. &e. 
from their political know edge, their 
interest in the public weal, their va- 
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riety of creeds, &c. are the proper 
persons to form the guides of those 


electors who cannot and*will not vote: 


without. In consequence you do your 


utmost to separate religion from poli-. 


ties. - After doing all by statute that 


you can do for the purpose, so far as’ 


regards the national clergy, you labour 
to make ae one of. the laws veh 
a ion ublic opinion, that reli- 
gioastonnbees uct right to teach 
or intermeddle with politics—thatin so 
far as they do this, they abuse their 
powers, neglect their duties, and usurp 


the rights of others. You indeed suf-' 


fer them to vote, to have political opi- 
nions like other men, but you endea~ 
vour, as far as possible, to prevent them 
from becoming political teachers and 


This you do towards thenational Cler- 
ey and then what do you do towards 
the Popish priest? You suffer him 
to prevent the electors from obtaining 
any of the knowledge requisite for en- 
abling them to make a right use of the 
franchise, and to discharge their pab= 
-lie duty properly ; you suffer him to 
destroy moral law, public opinion, and 
all opmion save his own—to annihi- 
late all creeds but his own—to obtain 
irresistible political authority over the 
electors—to place himself above all 
control and responsibility—and to 
constitute himself the sole elector. 
You in effect offer him every imagi- 
nable bribe to become a furious poli- 
tician. The Catholics’ are now com- 
pelled to vote for Protestants; but 
alter this, place them and the Pro- 
testants on a level with regard to the 
franchise, and, not the Popish nobili- 
ty and gentry, but the Popish priest- 
hood; will return almost every Irish 
member. This priesthood will meet 
with no efficient opposition, it will 
have no public opinion to act upon it, 
and it will choose such members only 
as will act as its humble menials. 

Notwithstanding all your exertions, 

ou cannot in England. keep your re- 
ligious teachers out of = a 
arena. E ous is like- 
wise a itical bony f 


» having peculiar 
political interests, needing political 
protectors, wishing for political cham- 


ions, and lusting after political im- 
veitanin'; and therefore Hn your reli- 
gious teachers mix more or less in 
your political wars: But the religi- 
ous fi of the people divides them 

‘Vou. XVII. 
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into distinct religious ‘bodies, which 
balanceeach other—their teachers suf- 
fer them to read and hear whatever 
they please—the press can circulate 
anything—public opinion has the 
teachers perfectly within its reach and 
control—and in consequence, these 
teachers are restrained from een | 
any very reprehensible conduct, an 
producing much mischief in politics. 
In Ireland, the preposterous li 
with which you endow the Popi 
priest, annihilates the religious liberty 
of the people, and prevents any other 
teacher from entering the scale agairist 
him, any party being* formed to ba- 
lance his own, and anything bein 
created which can serve as a chec 
upon his conduct. ‘ 
The immense co ant of keep- 
ing your religious bodies as close as 
possible to the New Testament, in 
other words, to genuine Christianity, 
in doctrine and discipline, must here 
be evident to all men. In proportion 
as you do this, you keep them in. ge- 
neral harmony with your Constitution 
and laws— you kepp them under the 
guidance of roper leaders. In pro- 
portion as religisus teachers adhere to 
the Scriptures,they keep their followers 
apart from political faction, and they 
exercise their mighty political influ- 
ence conscientiously, and y 
beneficially. Religious bodies cannot 
take doctrines, discipline and conduct, 
even in part, from any other source, 
without involving themselves in hos- 
tility with the Constitution and laws, 
the rights and liberties of the commu- 
nity, and those feelings and qualifica- 
tions of the people which are essential 
for giving the Constitution and laws 


‘due operation. Several of our Protes- 


tant sects will afford abundant evi- 
dence of this, but we need only refer 
to the Roman Catholics. ; 

The priest, whom you thus render 
the political as well as religious tyrant 
of the people, belongs to a religi 
which, confessedly, takes a large por- 
tion of its doctrines, discipline, and 
conduct, from other sources: than the 
Scriptures ; and this portion, from first 
to last, is decidedly ‘at variance with 
your Constitution and laws, the 
rights and liberties of the community, 


and those feelings and qualifications 
of the people, which are essential for- 
giving the Constitution and laws due 


operation. This Church is, and has for - 
2N : 
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ages been, more a politicalthan a reli- 
gious one ; it enters the political field, 
not as an ally, but asa principal. It 
is not content to hold the sovereign 
authority behind the curtain, and to 
act by using kings and ministers as 
its pu ; but it seizes upon civil 
office ; it makes its priests, wherever it 
can, ministers of state ; it monopolizes, 
as far as it is able, all civil, as well as 
all religious authority. Your Popish 
priest maintains that the regular Clergy 

ht to be dispossessed of their office 
and possessions ; in other words, that 
the Established Church ought to be 
destroyed, for the benefit of himself 
and his brethren. He maintains, that 
not only your National Religion, but 


the religions of all the Protestant sects, 
are fo heresies,” which ought to be 
extirpated.” He maintains that 
your National Clergy have no spi- 
ritual character, that they have no 
right to call themselves, and act as, 
teachers of religion ; that when they 
do nothing they are a burden te Ire- 
land, and that when they do their duty 
they are a nuisance to it. He main- 
tains, that he has a right to punish the 
people for entering your churches, 
and reading your Bibles and other 
publications ; that he has a right to 
enter the house’ of the people to take 
es religious tracts, and any 
publications whatever. He maintains, 
that neither the Scriptures, nor reli+ 
gious treatises, nor any books that he 
may disapprove of, ought to be suffer- 
ed to circulate, and that the mem- 
bers of the Established Chureh and 
the Protestant Dissenters ought not to 
be suffered to hold their School, Mis- 
sionary, and Bible Meetings. He 
maintains, that he hasa right to preach 
anything as doctrine, to inculcate any- 
as religious duty, and to esta- 

blish anything as discipline, that he 
may choose; and that, in doing this, 
neither the Government nor the people 
have the least right to interfere with 
him. He oy a. ctl 
ight to prevent t quali- 
fyi ing Gemuiees for the discharge of 
ir public duties—that he has a right 

to t them, by puni t, from 
listening to any teacher but himself—~ 
that he hasa right to keep from them 
all opinion save what he may give them 
—that he has aright to punish them for 
ing what the Constitution and laws 
require, and even command, them todo 
—that he has‘a right to keep them in 
themost deplorable bondage, by means 
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of espionage and bodily punishments 
—that be has a right virtually to de- 
stroy the press and public opinion— 
and that his Church is perfectly inde- 
pendent of, and above, the Government. 
Such is the —— Religion ; and 
yet there are people who tell you that 
It contains nothing hostile to the Con- 
stitution, laws, and liberty of Britain ! 
Those who — this religion, call 
themselves the friends of your Consti- 
stitution and laws—-those who esta- 
blish, or writhe under* this horrible, 
civil, and religious tyranny, pretend 
that they are the champions of civil 
and religious freedom ! Do you believe 
them? Has this accursed “ liberality” 
of the day smote you stone-blind, and 
swept away your reason? Do you 
think, that if the Catholics formed the 
majority of the nation, they would 
spare your Church, your Protestant 
Dissenters, your Missionary, Bible, 
and other religious associations, your 
schools, your press,—your laws in fa~ 
vour of toleration and popular liber- 
ty ? Do you opine that if your lower 
and middle classes were enslaved like 
those of Ireland—were yoked to the 
car of tyranny like those of Ireland— 
that your Constitution and laws could 
be protected, eould be kept in due ope- 
ration—eould be prevented from pro- 
ducing intolerable evils? De you be- 
lieve that your Constitution, laws, and 
liberty, work themselves,—that they 
preserve themselves,—that they have 
nothing to do with the opinions and 
feelings of the people, and that they 
could exist for‘benefit if the people 
were the passive slaves and instru- 
ments of a Priesthood? If you do, 
woe to you! and woe to every na- 
tional treasure that you affect te va- 
lue! 
If you are not yet convinced, turn 
our eyes from the Popish. Priest to 
is slaves, the poor Irish labourers. 
They cannot have a Bible or any book 
obnoxious to the priest in their dwel- 
lings, but he enters and takes them 
away—they cannot enter a Prostestant 
place of worship, but he punishes them 
for it—they cannot change their reli- 
gin, but he ruins them for it—he pro- 

ibits them from sending their children 
to a school in which the Scriptures are 
used—he will not suffer them to in- 
quire, to obtain instruction, to emerge 
from their ignorance and barbarism— 
he will not permit them to live in 
amity with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects—and he restrains them from 
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ualifying themselves for discharging, 
on frony discharging, their political 
duties. In all this, his tyranny is 
maintained by the infliction of bodily 
punishments. Call you this liberty ? 
Is it the less slavery, because it pro- 
ceeds from a priest and his laws, in- 
stead of the magistrate and laws of the 
realm ? Is it the less slavery, because it 
is defended by your Cobbetts, Bur- 
detts, and Broughams, and other self- 
dubbed friends of liberty ? Your very 
brutes are more free than these miser- 
able creatures. What do your Con- 
stitution, laws, and liberty, produce in 
Ireland. They cannet be enjoyed, 
they cannot work for benefit, they 
can only yield delusion, convulsion, 
crime, slavery, and evils of almost 
every description. 

If Catholicism were principally an 
English or Irish religion, like our Pro- 
testant religions, if the priests were at 
its head, and were subject to no fo- 
reign influence and control, or if the 
laity had any material share in their 
appointment, they might not, perhaps, 
a their liberty so fearfully. But 
the Catholicism of Ireland is but a 
subordinate part of the general Catho- 
licism of Europe: the Priests must 
obey the Pope, and act in concert with 
their continental brethren to maintain 
their power; and neither the laity, 
nor the government, nor anything else 
in the empire, is suffered to interfere 
in their nomination. The effects are 
these. The Popish priest is denation- 
alized ; whatever he may be in birth 
and blood, he is, in soul and action, a 
foreigner: he has no country, but 
Catholicism ; he has no countrymen, 
save the Catholic priesthood of other 
states. His religion places him in hos- 
tility with many parts of the Consti- 
tution, the laws, and general liberty, 
with many of the best rights of the 
people, and therefore it divests him of 
oyalty and patriotism. He knows that 
the miracles which his Church pre- 
tends to work are frauds, that its le- 
zends are fictions, that its relics are 
impositions; and this renders him a 
hypocrite and a juggler ; a man false, 
fimty-hearted, looking upon other men 
as tools to be used for his own benefit. 
It leads him to abuse the tremendous 
liberty, with which invest him, as 
much as he possibly can. Country, 
countrymen, law, li 
thing must be_ sacrific 


» — every- 
ed that his 
Church may thrive—that he may re- 
main a despot. 
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Now for the worst consequence 
which the liberty of the Popish priest 
has produced! It has marshalled 
around him six millions of your 3 
it has enabled him to form these irito 
a corporation, a body far more polifi- 
cal than religious, and having the 
most perfect organization. This body 
of six millions avows that it is his 
slave, it has embraced hi doctrines, 
and of course it is hostile to your re. 
ligion, to some vital of your Con~ 
stitution, to some of your best laws, 
to many of your most valuable rights 
and privileges, to a number of the 
best opinions and feelings of the na- 
tion, to as much of your whole system 
as would involve your civil atid reli- 
gious liberty in its destruction. You 
are told by those whose trade it is te 
delude you, that this body is distinct 
~~ its om game it does not io 
as they think—they might as well ¢ell 
you that a man’s bey is distinct from, 
and obeys not, his head. Loox at the 
conduct of these six millions of your 
population ;-—they openly sanction. 
everything that the priest does, 
word that he utters. They repeat his 
words—they scrupulously divest them- 
selves of civil an ee liberty at 
his bidding—they follow him to de- 
stroy, as far as possible, the civil and 
religious li of the Protestants—~ 
the rich part of them declare, that the 
priest ought to be-the tyrant he is, and 
they assist them in the exercise of his 
tyranny. They suspend the operatiot 
of your Constitution and laws, in so 
far as these support morals and gene- 
ral freedom. They openly make sub- 
scriptions to circulate Cobbett’s sicken- 
ing libels on your country, réligion, 
and political system. Even the Catho- 
lic nobles of -England declare that 
they can give no security to the Con- 
stitution, save such as may be sanc- 
tioned by their spiritual superiors. 

This corporation, comprehending six 
millions of your population, thus ser- 
vilely follows a set of leaders, who are 
appointed by a foreigner inveterately 
hostile to many of the best parts of 

our Constitution—who are com 

y their own profit to walk hand in 
hand with foreigners, actuated by the 
same hostility—who have each and 
all a direct and mighty personal in- 
terest in the overthrow of your Church, 
and the destruction of such of your 
laws as produce civil and religious 
freedom. This corporation has a Po- 
pish priest in every parish, to prevent 
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the defection of its members, and to 
obtain new ones. These six millions 
of your people are disaffected to we | 
vital parts of your system, and s 

ou cannot speak to them, you cannot 
instruct them, you cannot reach them, 
to work any alteration in their opi- 
nions and feelings. The priests stand 
between you and them, and keep you 
as effectually separated as though you 
inhabited different planets. You pre- 
tend to be jealous of corporate bodies 
—of the Church of England, the East 
India Company, the Bank, &c.; but 
what is any of your corporate bodies 
compared with the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland ?-— 

You have nominally united Ireland 
to Great Britain, but you can give no 
reality to the union. You cannot 
blend and unite the people ; you can- 
not plant British thought and conduct 
in Ireland. The opinions and feelings 
of the Irish people are discordant 
with your Constitution and laws, 
therefore the latter are a dead letter in 
penpest of benefit. Your system is one 
of balances. You cannot have a ba- 
lance of power without a balance of 

ies, and you cannot have a balance 
of bodies without a balance of creeds. 
If you cannot form a balance of opi- 


nions, you must have an unbalanced 


population. In Ireland you can form 
no balance of opinions, therefore you 
can form no balance of bodies; you, 
cannot break up the poennien into 
manageable masses of nearly equal 
weight to govern each other, there- 
fore you cannot lay the foundations of 
your constitution and laws, and bring 
them into operation. 

You are told that if you admit the 
members of this corporation into Par- 
liament and the ministry, they will not 
attempt to injure your Constitution and 
Seeom, baler. lig the evidence to 
prove it? Their religious opinions are 
to you political ones of the last dan- 
atts character—would they change 

eir religious creed on their admis- 
sion to power? would those who are 
now hiring men to write down your 
religion and liberties, spare either on 
becoming members of Parliament and 
ministers of state? Would those who 
believe that your clergy have no right 
to call themselves ministers of religion 
—that your Protestant religions are 
heresies which ought to beextirpated— 
that your ecclesiastical possessions be- 
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long in right to their prieste—and that 
their priests ought to fetter the press 
and enslave the people—refrain from 
conforming your constitution and laws 
to their belief, if they became your 
rulers? Would those who now do 
their utmost to prevent your constitu- 
tion and your laws in favour of free- 
dom from operating, act as the guar- 
dians of these if they obtained power ? 
Would those who are now the super- 
stitious, fanatical tools of their priests 
—who will bear the disabilities rather 
than make a single effort to conform 
the discipline of their religion to the 
Constitution—be more independent of 


‘their priests when they should owe 


their seats in Parliament entirely to 
them? It is preposterous to imagine 
it, unless it be true that men act in di- 
rect opposition to their opinions and 
wishes, and to the will of those who 
possess omnipotent influence over 
them. 
The arguments in favour of the Pa- 
ists, which are drawn from what has 
n done in other countries, are be- 
low contempt. France is lauded for 
Placing the Protestants on an equalit 
with the Catholics—what are the facts 
Protestantism is so far from being at 
variance with the French Constitution, 
that it harmonizes with it far better 
than Catholicism. The Protestants 
are stated to comprehend one-fiftieth 
of the population, and what could these 
accomplish, however pernicious their 
tenets might be, against the rest of the 
people ? If our Catholics only amount- 
ed to four or five hundred thousand, 
and could only return eight or ten 
members to Parliament, the removal 
of the disabilities would be a matter of 
smallmoment. As to despotic states, 
in which the people have no constitu- 
tion, mo representative assembly, no 
press, no discussion, and no liberty ; 
and in which the government can 
guide salen teachers as it pleases— 
in them the two religions may be safe- 
ly placed on an equality. Protestant- 
ism can flourish as well under a des- 
potism as under a free form of govern- 
ment; but civil liberty is hostile in 
the highest degree.to Catholicism. As 
there is no similarity between the two 
religions, favours shewn to the one 
form no argument that similar favours 
should be shewn to the other. As to 
what is said respecting the United 
States of America, the Catholics in 
10 
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them xs cv tape and so wee scat- 
tered, that they are power: or po- 
litical mischieh yy 


We decidedly condemn the placing 
of the two religions on an equality in 
Hanover. We do this, not in reference 
to. Hanover, but to Europe generally. 
We suspect it to be a concession to 
that system, which is everywhere la- 
boriously at work to strengthen and 
increase Catholicism, and which we 

d as the greatest enemy to liberty 
next to the Liberals. If your govern- 
ment wish to see rational, genuine, 
solid, enduring liberty established on 
the Continent, it must do everything 
in its power to promote the spread of 
Protestantism,—in other words, to 
break the fetters of Catholicism. It 
is preposterous to — of establish- 
ing freedom—of establishing a govern- 
-ment of balances—amidst a people 
.who are the abject slaves of a political 
hierarchy—a political hierarchy, which 
has the t interest in keeping 
them at the lowest point of ignorance 
and bondage. Fallen as Catholicism 
was in France, when that country re- 
ceived its constitution from foreign 
armies, every one must see that liberty 
has no root amidst the French people, 
_and that its existence is at the mercy 
of the government. 

The measure in question has given 
a new argument to our Liberals, and 
the fashionable cry of the hour is— 
“€ Place all religions on an equality !” 
The idiots! The established religion, 
and the religions of the more power- 
ful Protestant sects, harmonize either 
perfectly, or in most essential points, 
with your Constitution and laws ; but 
with the latter, as we have shewn, 
Catholicism is fiercely at variance. 
Your constitution and laws must be 
changed, or Catholicism must be chan- 
ged, or they must still be implacable 
enemies. If Catholicism became the 
religion of the State, your liberty 
would not last an hour. You might 
retain your Monarch, your House of 
Peers, and even your House of Com- 
mons ; but what would these be with- 
-out your laws in favour of general 
freedom ? What would these be if the 
elective franchise were monopolized 
by the Popish priesthood, or if they 
had to look for opinion and conduct 
to the Popish hierarchy ? Look at your 
electors—the immense, overwhelming 
majority of them are to be found 
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among the lower and middle classes. 


These are now our coun~ 
try gentlemen, pager A lower 
and middle classes be enslaved by the 
Popish priest, and then nothing can 
prevent him from getting the elective 
franchise, and, of course, your House 
of Commons, and whole system, into 
his hands. We need not repeat what 
would follow. Your Protestant Dis- 
senters are so widely scattered, that 
they possess very little power in any 
one place; they are generally com- 
pelled to vote for Whig or Tory 
churchmen, therefore your legislature 
and a are tolerably unanimous — 
in respect of religious opinions. If the 
Whigs be the defenders of these Dis- . 
senters, they are not of their faith, 
they even in secret dislike it, and they 
are nothing more than defenders. If 
even the Dissenters could return mem- 
bers of their own persuasion, they now 
differ from the church chiefly on ab- 
stract points of doctrine, consequently 
there is little danger that their Parlia- 
mentary party and the church one 
would engage in pernicious hostilities. 
But the Papists are concentrated in 
one point ; they would return nearly 
the whole of the Irish members ; they 
would choose none but men of their 
own persuasion, and furious fanatics, 
and their and the church one 
could not fail of being engaged in a 
bitter war, touching, not merely ab- 
stract doctrines, but all the vital inte- 
rests of theempire. Your clergy must, 
of necessity, become as fierce politi- 
cians as the Popish priests ; you must 
of necessit t no members save © 
zealots for Protestantiom ; the pariia- 
mentary cry will be, Ireland against 
Britain—Catholicism against Protest- 
antism ; and you will have a Par- 
licment that will be a plague, a pes. 
tilence, a public curse, but nothing 
else. None but madmen would ever 
dream of introducing religious strife 
into your House of Commons—of com- 
posing this house of religious fanatics 
—when the strife relates, not only 
to doctrines, but to your laws and 
constitution. 

It is said, that if you place the Pa- 
pists on a level with the Protestants, 
you will reconcile the two religions. 
Do they then differ in nothing save in 
regard to the disabilities ? Would the 
removal of these disabilitiesmake them 
one in respect of popular rights and 

.? 
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liberties, of laws and your general sys- 
tem, of every > ae abstract dbs. 
trines? -If ales ripe lage | 
simple, and igate he may be, 
cop ettioathat becomes of the argu- 
ment? You have only to look at the 
opinions which Catholicism openly 
ing Protestantism, 
and at the diametrically opposite poli- 
tical, as well as religious principles of 
the two religions, to be convinced that 
they must detest each other ; and you 
cannot have to be told that the equal- 
izing of power between two deadly 
enemies can only render their war more 
furious. A despotic government de- 
prives the two religions of all means of 
conflict, but it cannot stifle their 
mutual hatred ; here neg pa pe tn 
= to restrain them, an 
would have all the emoluments an 
Son of the xe to contend =. 
e political power to the 
Poptah religion, you of course add to 
its character, influence, and authority. 
You not only give it additional means 
for preventing its followers from be- 
ing reached by other religious teachers, 
but you bind them more firmly to it ; 
you give it new and mighty powers for 
making ytes. You render its 
pwn e most powerful political 
in the empire, and enable them 
to dispense irresistible political bribes, 
at a time when many of your public 
men seem to rate all religions at the 
same value, seem to think it a matter 
of no uence to what religion they 
belong, and seem to be willing to em- 
brace any religion that may promise 
them isemen 


t. 
Upon the whole, then, the follow- 
ing are some of the ae which 


flow from that liberty which you per- 
mit ‘the Popish priest to exercise in 
reland 


A-vast portion of the people are 
more ignorant, immoral, and depra- 
ved, than any other people in Europe, 
‘and you cannot give them the instruc- 
tion they need. The churches of the 
State are virtually shut up, and the 
clergy of the State are virtually pro- 
hibited from opening their lips ; the 
people are prevented by espionage and 

ments from entering the one, 

and hearing the other. The religious 
press ‘is destroyed, the Scriptures and 
igious ‘writings are suppressed, the 
circulation of religious opinions is pre- 
vented, and the réligious liberty of 
the people is wholly annihilated. The 
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Fion can t anything to be re- 
ion that he pleases ; therefore he 
teaches a religion which is at wariance 
with the Scriptures, the laws, and the 
constitution, which plants the most 
pernicious superstition and fanaticism 
which places Public morals in the most 
deplorable condition, and which is 
merely meant to benefit himself and 
his church. No other religion can act 
= this to open 4 it by opposition. 
e people are enslaved politically, as 
well as religiously ; their personal in- 
terests are at the mercy of the priest ; 
he gives them what opinions he plea- 
ses ; he keeps all other opinions from 
them ; he destroys public opinion, and 
prevents all instruction from reachi 
them, that may be calculated to injure 
his authority. The people cannot be 
oo for discharging their political 
uties ; they are prevented from fol- 
lowing the proper guides in the dis- 
charge of these duties ; the elective 
franchise is thrown into the hands of 
the Popish priesthood ; and this priest- 
hood is rendered a fanatical, and -al- 
most omnipotent political body. Six 
millions of the population are bound 
to one creed ; they therefore form one 
body ; they are organized into a cor- 
poration of the most finished construc- 
tion ; they are perfectly under the 
despotism of their priests ; they fol- 
tow any demagogues that these priests 
support ; they destroy the equipoise in 
your government of balances ; and yet 
you cannot give them a variety of 
creeds, and break them into a variety 
of bodies, in order to make the proper 
distribution of party weight, ped bring 
your constitution and laws into proper 
tion. These six millions of the 
population hold opinions decidedly at 
variance with your constitution and 
liberties. If you admit them to an 
equality of power, you involve the 
State in ruin, and if you deny it, they 
are disaffected, turbulent, and almost 
vernable. You cannot render the 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land real—the latter island forms a 
source of injury rather than benefit— 
our science, knowledge, and all your 
ter opinions, feelings, and habits, 
are prevented from entering it—your 
constitution, laws, and liberty, cannot 
be made to work in it for good—and 
the sword, or the fear of the sword 
alone, enables you to keep it in peace, 
and retain it! 
Could anything be imagined more 
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horrible than this? Our very blood 
runs cold in glancing at what we have 
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sketched, and yet wé‘may truly say— 


‘Look at the picture—deem it not o’er-charged, 
There is no trait that might not be enlarged.” 


That this is produced by the Popish 
priesthood—that Ireland *woald pre- 
sent a perfectly different picture if 
this priesthood did not exist—may be 
proved, by comparing the North with 
the temainder of that ill-fated island. 

This liberty of the Popish Priest is 
decidedly condemned by the Scrip- 
tures, the Constitution, the spirit of 
the laws, civil liberty, religious liberty, 
the public weal, common sense,—in a 
peed by every imaginable thing that 
_— to sit in judgment upon it. 

eed we say what ought to be done? 
Bring down the liberty of this Priest 
to its proper point—equalise.it with 
the liberty of your own Clergy—pro- 
portion it to the. liberty of the rest of 
the community. This will enable 
e their duty, 


our Clergy to disch 

per it will, give that religious liberty 
to the people which it is your imperi- 
ous duty to give them. You cannot 
produce any conformity of doctrines, 
and you ought not to attempt it ; but 
you can and ought to uce con- 
formity in discipline so far as to pre- 
vent any other ‘teachers from obtain- 
ing more direct authority over the 
people than your own Clergy. Is it 
not monstrous that a body unknown 
to the Constitution and laws should 
exist in these realms, to prevent thé 
people, by terror and punishments, 

m entering the National Churches, 
becoming acquainted with the Nation- 
al religion, hearing the National 
Clergy, reading the Scriptures, send- 
ing their children to schools, and ob- 
taining the instruction necessary to 
make them good men, and good sub- 
jects? Is it not monstrous that such @ 
body should be itted to issue pro- 
clamations to the people, command- 
ing them to give up all their Bibles 
and religious tracts, and to enforce 
obedience by pains and penalties ? 
Down, we say, with the detestable 
tyranny all this no longer the 
worship of God and religious liberty— 
give freedom to your own Clergy and 
the people—until you do this, boast 
ho more of your love for your Consti- 
tution, laws, rights, and liberties. You 
have interfered with the digcipline of 
of your own church again and again 
in defiance of the Clergy, you have in< 


terfered with the Protestant dissenters, 
—why then is the discipline of Catho- 
licism to be spared when it is so de- 
structive to religion and the public 
weal ? 
It is not for us to say what the go- 
vernment may be disposed to do, or 
what it may be able io do: but we will 
say, that it is the sacred duty of the 
established Clergy of England and 
Ireland, to petition Parliament forth- 
with to restrain all other religi 
teachers from ing means of con- 
trolling the people which are denied to 
them—and to render it highly penal 
for any man or body of men to 
vent the people by threatsand punish- 
ments from entering their Church, 
listening to their instructions, reading 
the Scriptures, &c. If they will not 
defend their own rights and liberties, 
who is to defend them? This will 
bring the question fully before the 
British Nation, and it will produce 
much benefit. It is the more neces- 
sary, because the Popish Priests are 
actually proselytizing in various parts 
of Great Britain, and no sooner do 
they make converts, than these are 
placed under that bondage where no 
other religion or reli teacher can 
reach them. Catholicism, in every 
of Europe, is at this moment i 
offensive war on Protestantism—it is- 
everywhere labouring withall its might 
to make proselytes—it is endeavouring 
to destroy old ra that tell against it, 
and to procure new ones of the most 
hateful description in its favour—it is 
putting forth all its old destructive 
principles—and it is in very high fa- 
vour with nearly all the governments 
of Europe. We trust that our Clergy 
have marked this, and that they are 
aware that they stand at the head of 
Protestantism, that the battles of this 
religion must be fought here to be'suc- 
cessful, and thatif it fall here, it must 
fall in every other part of Europe. 
We cannot conclude without saying 
a word to the higher portion of our Ro-~ 
man Catholic fellow-subjects. You 
call yourselves the friends and lovers 
rs the a constitution,—why ia 
0 you opinions touching religi 
ous aubaied 4 &c. which this consti- 
tution expressly forbids, and which, if 
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generally entertained, would render it 
a tyranny? You call yourselves the 
friends and lovers of British liberty, 
civil and religious,—why then do you 
make yourselves the slaves of a priest- 
hood, and deprive millions of your 
humble brethren of every vestige of 
such liberty, in spite of all that the 
constitution and laws can do to prevent 
you? You come to us in the double 
character of slaves and tyrants,—you 
are laden from head to foot with the 
chains of slavery ; you grind millions 
of your ee to powder, by act- 
ing as the tools of ay despots—and 
you beseech us to place in your hands 
our liberties ! We shall not be so simple 
as to consent. Shake off your chains— 
give freedom to your bondsmen—har- 
monise your religion with our consti- 
tution, laws, rights, and liberties, and 
we will receive you as brothers,—we 
will make you our rulers. If you re- 
fuse, you shall remain as you are for 
ever. You shall worship God as you 
please, but you shall not rule us as you 
please.’ You may call the pretended 
miracles and other nauseous jugglery of 
your priests—the suppression of the 
Sériptures—the punishment of the 
for entering our churches, and 

ing our books—the depriving the 
people of liberty of conscience, &c. 
&c. the worship of God, but you will 
not ade us that it isso. If you 
really believe all this to be the worship 
of God, youare too silly ; andif you be- 
lieve the contrary, and still insist that 
> fit is so, you are too knavish, to be our 
governors. As to the doctrine of ab- 
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stract right, it has been again and 
again abandoned by your champions ; 
it was, many years since, abandoned 
by Brougham himself, in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Ireland has no right 
to fill the legislative and’ executive of 
Protestant Britain with Papists: Our 
constitution stands, from beginning to 
end, upon the principle of qualifica- 
tion, and if you are not qualified to 
hold public trusts, you have no right 
to hold them. We do not ask you 
to change what can be fairly called. 
the pocrrines, but we ask you to 
change the pisciPting, of your reli- 
gion ; and, in asking this, we only ask 
you to do what we have ourselves 
again and again done towards our own 
religion. The British Protestants wish 
you to possess all that you ought to 
possess—they wish you, to enjoy all 
that themselves enjoy—they wish to 
make you their equals—but until you 
separate —— from politics, render 
to God the things that are God’s, and: - 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
make your priests your religious teach 
ers only, instead of your religious and 
political tyrants—give religious free- 
dom to the millions who follow you— 
cease to war against Protestant free- 
dom—break up the terrible tyranny 
which you have established in the 
land—and renounce those principles 
which are not less at variance with 
Christianity than with British rights 
and liberties—until you do all this, 
you must not expect to be the legisla 
tors and ministers of Great Britain, 
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It is now something more than ele- 
ven years ago since the —--~ regiment 
of infantry, in which I bore a commis- 
sion, began to muster one fine May 
morning, on the parade ground at 
Hythe. An order had reached us two 
days before, to prepare for immediate 
service in the Peninsula; and on the 
morning to which I allude, we were 
to commence our march for that pur- 
pose. The port of embarkation was 
Dover, a. port only twelve miles dis- 
tant from our cantonments, where a 
couple of transports, with a gun brig 
as x , were waiting to receive us. 

space of time which in- 
Pim a between the arrival of the 
rout, and the eventful day which saw 
on myself, and splat 
spent by my bro 
officers, in making the best of prepa- 
rations. which circumstances would 
permit for a campaign. Sundry little 
pieces of farnitare, b by the help of 
which we had contrived to render our 
barrack-roofns somewhat habitable, 
were sold for one tenth part of their 
value ; a selection was made from our 
respective wardrobes, of such articles 
of apparel, as, being ima state of tole- 
rable preservation, promised to conti- 
nue for the rae ily 8 serviceable ; 
canteens were y fitted ap, and 
stored tea, sugar, and: other lux- 
uries ; were purchased by those 
who | them not before, and 
put in a state of repair by those who 
did ; in a.word, everything was done 
which could be done by men similar 
ly situated, not even forgetting the 
payment of debts, or the inditing of 
farewell letters in due form to absent 
friends and relations. Perhaps the 
reader may be curious to know with 
what stock of necessaries the 
ty of British officers were wont, in the 
stirting times of war, to be contented. 
a obiepintuomndnaaeheionn 
ore we two small portmanteaus, 
so formed as to be an equal balance 
to each other, when slung across the 
back of a mule; and as my kit was 
not remarkable, either for its bulk or 
its seantiness, he will not greatly err, 
if he esteem it a sort of medium for 
those —— comrades. 
those portmanteaus, then, 
Vou XVII. 


Te ae 


all its a 


ae filled, 3 mee on 
pairs of boots, two | 
night-caps, pocket- 


Set 


dollars at the rate of six é 
iece, and dobloons at five eae 
ut even L.17, 18s. was no bad res 
serve for a subaltern officer in a marche 
iment ; at least I was céntents 


meh a oma hil 

few civilians with whom I had 

an acquaintance, came to a close two 
hours before midnight ; but my 
was no sooner at rest, than my mi 
began to bestir itself. *‘ So,” said I; 
‘* to-morrow I commence my 

ry career in real earnest. Well, and 
has not this been my most ardent de« 
sire from the first moment that I saw 


ty 
practical knowledge of the 
which I had ots 
? + 








even so.” And without meaning to 
proclaim myself a fire-eater, I will 
venture to say, that no individual in 
the corps experienced greater satisfac- 
- tion than I did at the prospect before 

‘me: But there were other thoughts 
which obtruded themselves upon me 
that night, and they savoured a good 
deal of the melancholy. 

I thought of home—of my father, 
my mother, and my sisters. I thought 
of the glorious mountains, and the fer- 
tile plains, of my native country, and 
pa not help asking myself the ques- 
tion, whether it was probable that I 
should ever behold them again. The 
chances were, that I should not ; and 
‘as'my home had always been to mea 
scene of the purest and most perfect 

iness, as I loved my relatives ten- 
derly, and knew that I was tenderly 
beloved by them in return, it was im- 
possible for me not to experience a 
pang of extreme bitterness at the idea, 
that in all human probability I should 
see their faces no more. 

On the other hand, curiosity, if I 
may call it by so feeble a term, was on 
full stretch ting the future. Now 
at length I was about to learn what 
war really was; how hostile armies 
met, and battles were decided; and 


the resolutions which I consequently 
formed:as to my own proceedings, the 
eagerness with which I longed for an 
— to distinguish myself, and 


restlessness of my imagination, 
which persisted in drawing the most 
ridiculous pictures of events which ne- 
ver were, and never could be realized, 
created altogether such a fever in my 
brain, as rendered abortive every at- 
tempt to sleep. I went to bed at ten 
o'clock, for the purpose of securing a 
good night’s rest, and of being fresh 
and vigorous in the morning ; but ele- 
ven, twelve, and one, found me -toss- 
Soap and wide awake ; nor*could 

ve lain in a state of unconscious- 
ness much above an hour, when the 
sound of the bugle restored me to my 


senses. 

At the first blast I sprang from my 
bed, and, drawing aside the curtain of 
my window, I looked out. The day 
was mee arm. to break ; the pas 
rade) » into which I gazed, was 
as yet empty: only two or three figures, 
those: of the trumpeters, who were 
puffing away with all their might, be- 
ing discernible upon it; and not a 
sound could be distinguished, except 
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that which their puffing produced. 
The moon was shining brightly over- 
head—not a breath of air was astir— 
in short, it was just half past three 
o'clock, and the time of parade was 
four. I dropped the'curtain again, and 
addressed myself to my toilette. 

Having completed this, I waited for 
the second summons, when I walked 
forth. Were I to live a hundred years, 
I shall never forget that morning. 
Day had dawned, that is to say, the 
light of the moon was overpowered by 
the increasing brilliancy of the twi- 
light ; but a thick haze, rising fromthe 
low grounds, rendered objects .even 
more indistinct and obscure than they 
had been half an hour before. When 
I opened my door, therefore, though 
a confused hum of voices, a clattering 
of canteens, the tread of footsteps, and 
occasionally the clash of arms, struck 
upon my ear, I could see nothing. 
This did not, however, last long. The 
rising sun gradually dispelled the fog, 
and in a few moments I beheld com- 
panies mustering in all forms. Min- 
gling in the ranks, I could likewise 
distinguish the dress of females ; and 
as the noise of assembling gradually 
subsided into the stillness of order, 
the half-suppressed shriek, or the half- 
stifled sob, became more and more au- 
dible. 

There are not many scenes in hus 
man life more striking, or more har 
rowing to the feelings of him who re- 

s it for the first time, than the 
rture of a regiment upon foreign 
service. By the customs of the army 
only six women for each company are 
allowed to follow their husbands, who 
are chosen by lot out of perhaps twenty 
or thirty. ‘The casting of lots is usu- 
ally deferred till, at least, the evening 
previous to the marching of the corps, 
—_ with the humane design: of 
oe em female, aslongas it can be 
left, the enjoyment of that greatest of 
all earthly blessings, hope. ‘he con- 
sequence then is, that, a full sense of 
her forlorn condition coming all: at 
Once upon the wretched creature who 
isto be abandoned, produces, in many 
instances, a violence of grief, the dis- 
play of which, it is impossible to wit- 
ness with any degree of indifference. 
Many were the agonizing scenes of the 
which it was my fortune this day 

to witness ; but there was one so pe- 
culiarly distressing, so much more:af- 
fecting in all its points, than the rest, 
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that I am tempted to give you, Mr 
North, a detail of it, even de risk 
of being thought the writer of a ro- 
mance. I recollect having read in that 
amusing, work, “‘ The Hermit in the 

Country,” an anecdote very similar in 
many respects, to the-one which I am 
nowgoing to relate. You arenot, how- 
ever, to suppose, that the two stories 
bore a common origin, namely the 
imaginations of those by whom they 
are told. The worthy Hermit’s tale 
probably rests upon no better founda- 
tion ; but mine is a true story, and its 
truth will no doubt be attested by 
several of your readers: that is, sup- 
posing you to have any readers in the 
—— regiment of foot. 

_ About three months previous to the 
day of.embarkation, a batch of recruits 
had joined the regiment from Scot- 
land. Among them was a remarkably 
fine young Highlander ; a native, if I 
recollect right, of Balquidder, called 
Dunean-Stewart. Duncan was in all 
respects a good soldier ; he was clean, 


sober, orderly, and well beloved ; but 
he seemed to be of a singularly me- 
lancholy temper ; never mixing in the 
sportsand en of oe 
nor even speaking except when he was 
obliged to speak. It so happened that 
the eepeniete of Duncan’s company 
was 


ewise a Highlander ; and High- 
landers, being of all description of per- 
sons the most. national, he very soon 
began tu interest himself about the 
fate of the young recruit. At first 

Duncan shrunk back even from his 
advances, but it is not natural for the 
human heart, especially during the 
season of youth, to continue long in- 
different to acts of kindness ; so Dun- 
can gradually permitted honest M‘- 
Tatyre to. insinuate himself into his 
good graces ; and they became, before 
long, bosom friends. 

. When they had continued for some 
weeks on a footing of intimacy, Dun- 
candid not scruple to make his friend 
the serjeant acquainted with the cause 
of his dejection. It.was simply this :— 

Duncan was the son of a Highland 
farmer, who, like many of his country- 
ley - + situation, rN — 

e purpose of making whisky ; 
in plain language, was a determined 
smuggler.. Not far from the abode of 

Stewart, dwelt an exciseman of the 
name of Young, who being extremely 
active in the discharge of his duty, 
had on various occasions made seizure 
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of his neighbours’ kegs.as they were on 
their march towards the low-countri 
This was an offence which the High- 
lander of course ‘could ‘not. forgive ; 
and there accordingly subsisted be- 
tween the smuggler and the gauger, 
a degree of antipathy far surpassing 
anything of which it iseasy for us to 
form a conceptions’ It must however 
be confessed, that the feeling of hatred 
was all on one ‘side. Stewart hated 
Young for presuming to interfere with 
his honest calling ; and despised! him, 
because he had the misfortune to be 
born in the shire yt ern nee + 
as Young was di to ve 
civilly to his neighbour, on.every oc- . 
casion except: when his whisky casks 
happened to come in the way. 

Gauger Yous had an only anda 
very pretty daughter, a girl of eighteen 
years of age, with whom, Duncan, as 
a matter of course, fell: in love. . The 
maiden returned his love, at — 
am by no means surprised, for a - 
somer or more manly-looking youth 
would not desire to see; but, alas, 
Stewart would not hear of their union ; 
absolutely commanding his son; under 
penalty of his heaviest malediction, 
not. to think of her again. The au- 
thority of parents over their children, 
even after they have grown up to the 
age of manhood, is in Scotland very: 
great, and so Duncan would not dis-- 
pute his father’s will ; and finding all 
entreaty to alter it useless, he deter- 
mined to sacrifice inclination to duty, 
and to meet his pretty Mary no more. 

In this resolution he adhered for 
several days, but, to use his own words, 
“‘ gang where I would, and do what I 
liket, I aye saw her before me. I saw 
her once, to tell her:what my father 
had said ; indeed: we were baith: gay 
sure how it would be, before I spak to 
him ava; in troth the look she gae 
me, M‘Intyre, I ne’er forgot it, andl 
never can forget it. It haunted me 
like a ghaist baith night and day.” 

The consequence of —s be- 
holding sach a vision may easily: be 
imagined. Duncan forgot his determi- 
nation and his duty, and found him- 
self one evening, he scarce knew how, 
once more walking with Mary: by:the 
loch a This occurred — and 
again. The meetings were the more 
sweet because they were secret; and 
they ended—as such stolen meetings 
generally end among persons of their 
station in life. Duncan was assured 
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of becoming a father, before he was a 
band. : 


are much more easily con- 

in Scotland, than on the south 

side of Tweed. An exchange of 
ines, as it is called, that is to say, a 
agreement to live as man and 

ife, drawn up and signed by a young 
and a woman, constitutes 


could not be long kept a secret, and 


the nearer the period approached which 


At length the time arrived when he 
must either acknowledge his marriage, 
or leave Mary to infamy. It was the 
season of Doun fair, and Duncan was 
entrusted with the care of a drove of 

which were to be disposed of at 
that market. Having bid farewell to 
his wife, he set out, still carrying his 
secret with him, but determined to 
disclose it by letter, as soon as he 
should reach Doun. His object in 
acting thus was, partly, to escape the 
first t of his father’s anger, and 


partly with the , that, having 
ccaped the might be ecie at his 
with forgiveness ; but then the 
fellow had no opportunity of as- 

ining the success of his scheme. 
When he reached Doun, Duncan 
felt himself far too unhappy to attend 
to business. He accordingly entrust- 
ed the sale of his sheep to a neighbour ; 
and sitting down in one of the public 
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houses, wrote that letter which had 
been the subject of his meditations 
ever since he left Balquidder. Having 
completed this, Duncan bravely de- 
termined to forget his sorrows for a 
while, for which purpose he swallow- 
ed a dose of whisky, and entered into 
conversation with the company about 
him, among whom were several sol- 
diers, fine, merry, hearty fellows, who, 
with their corporal, were on the look- 
out for ts. The leader of the 
party was a skilful man in his voca- 
tion ; he admired the fine proportions 
of the youth before him, and deter- 
mined to inlist him if he could. For 
this more whisky was order- 
ed,—funny histories were told by him 
and his companions—Duncan was 
= with dram after dram, till at 
ength he became completely inebria- 
ted, and the shilling was put into his 
hand. No time was given him to re- 
cover from his surprise ; for, long ere 
the effects of intoxication had evapo 
rated, Duncan was on his way to Ed- 
—— Here he was instantly em- 
barked with a number of young men 
similarly situated ; and he actually 
reached head-quarters without having 
had an opportunity so much as to in- 
form his relations of his fate. 

The sequel of Duncan's story is soon 
told. Having obtained permission 
from the commanding officer, he wrote 
to Scotland for his wife, who joyfully 
hastened to join him. Her father did 
what he could, indeed, to prevent this 
step ; not from any hatred towards 
his daughter, to whom he had behaved 
with great kindness in her distress, 
but because he knew how uncomfort~ 
able was the sort of life which she 
must lead as the wife of a private sol- 
dier ; but Mary resisted every en- 
treaty to remain apart from Duncan ; 
she had been in a state of utter misery 
during the many weeks in which she 
was left in ignorance of his situation ; 
and, now that she knew where he was 
to be found, nothing should hinder her 
from following him. Though far gone 
in a state of pregnancy, she set out in- 
stantly for the south of England ; and 
having endured with patience, all in- 
conveniences attendant upon we want 
of experience as a traveller, she suc- 
salad in reaching Hythe, just one 
week previous to the embarkation of 
the regiment. 

This ill-fated couple were hardly 
brought together when they were once 
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more doomed to part. Poor Mary’s 
name came up among the names of 
those who o— mma — the 
regiment, and no language of mine 
ean do justice to the scene which took 
place. I was not present when the 
women drew their tickets ; but I was 
told b be alia that ape pes un- 
rolled the sli paper, wu 
on it. the fatal words, ‘‘ To be left” 
she aoe * ding woe eddie om in- 
capa adding one additional pang 
to her misery. Holding it with both 
hands, at the full stretch of her arms 
from her face, she gazed upon it for 
some minutes without speaking a word, 
cae gee oe succession of = 
y paleness upon her 
cheeks, told how severe was the strug- 
gle which was going on within ; till 
at length, completely overpowered by 
her own sensations, she cruslied it 
between her palms, and fell senseless 
into the arms of a female who stood 
near. sz h 
t night was spent by Duncan 
and his wife aignes it joa to be 
su) that it would be spent. They 
id not so much as liedown ; but the 
moments sped on in spite of their 
watchfulness,—and at last the bugle 
sounded. When I came upon the 
ground, I saw Duncan standing in his 
lace, but Mary was not near him. 
he wives.of the few soldiers who 
were left behind to form a depot, ha- 
ving kindly detained her in the bar- 
rack-room. But, just before the co- 
lumn began to move, she rushed forth ; 
and the scream which she uttered, as 
she flew toward Duncan, was heard 
throughout the whole of the ranks.— 
** Duncan, Duncan,” the poor thing 
cried, as she clung wildly round his 
neck: ‘“‘ Oh, Duncan, Duncan Stewart, 
ye're no gawn to leave me again, and 
me sae near being a mother! O, Ser- 
jeant M‘Intyre, dinna tak’ him awa’ ! 
if ye hae,ony pity, dinna, dinna tak’ 
him !—0, sir, ye'll let me gang wi’ 
him?” she added, turning to one of the 
officers who stood by ; “‘ for the love of 
Heaven, if ye hae ony pity in ye, 
dinna te us!” 

Poor Duncan stood all this while in 
silence, leaning his forehead upon the 
muzzle of his firelock, and supporting 
his wretched wife upon his arm. He 
shed no tearswhich is more than I 
can say for myself, or indeed for al- 
most any private or officer upon the 
parade—his grief was evidently be- 
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yond them. ‘ Ye may come. as far 
as Dover, at least,” he at length said, 
in a sort of murmur; and the poor 
creature absolutely shrieked: with de- 
light at the reprieve. 

The band now struck up, and the co~ 
lumn began to move, the men shout- 
ing, partly to drown the cries of the 
women, and partly to ex their 
own willingness to meet y: 
Mary walked by the side of her hus- 
band ; but she looked more like a mo- 
ving corpse than a living creature.— 
She was evidently suffering acutely, 
not only in mind but in body ; indeek, 
we had not proceeded above three 
rmiles on our journey, before she was 
seized with pains of labour... It 
would have been the height of barba~ 
rity to have hindered her unfortunate 
husband, under these circum 
from halting to take care of her; so 
having received ri rep = to join the 
regiment again before dark, we pers 
mitted him to fall —— ranks. 
Fortunately a at no 
poeemce © ie ra eT into whi 
he and his friend M‘Intyre removed 
her ; and while there, I have reason 
to believe, she was received with great 
humanity, and treated with kindness ; 
indeed, the inhabitants of the cottage 
must have been devoid of ev 
human except the form, h 
treated a woman so 8i 
otherwise Kindly. 

A four hours’ march brought the 
regiment in high spirits, and in good 
order, into Dover. As a matter of 
course, the inhabitants filled their 
windows, and thronged the streets, to 
witness the embarkation of a body of 
their countrymen, of whom it was 
more than probable that few would 
return ; nor have I any cause to doubt 
the sincerity of the good wishes which 
they expressed, for our success: and 
safety. It is only during the dull. 
times of peace, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, when troops are lying: 
idly in a garrison town, that feeli 
of mutual jealousy arise between the 
inhabitants and the soldiers. ; 

As the men came in fresh, and, 
which by no means invariably 
sober, little more than half an hour 
was spent in embarking. ‘The trans- 
ports, fortunately, lay along-side the 
pier ; consequently, 
to employ boats for the removal of the 
troops and baggage ; but. boards:be« 
ing placed as bridges from the pier to 
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the deck, the companies filed easily 
and ee, aed into their respective 
ships. e were not, however, to sail 
till the following morning, the re- 
mainder of that day being allowed for 
laying in sea-stock ; and hence, as soon 
as they had seen the men comfort- 
ably housed, the officers adjourned to 
the various inns in the place. 
, Like my companions, I returned 
in te shore as soon as I had attend- 
ed to the comforts of my division ; but 
my mind was too full of the image of 
poor Mary, to permit my entering 
with gusto into the various amuse- 
ments of my friends. I preferred 
walking back in the direction of Hythe, 
with the hope of meeting M‘Intyre, 
and ascertaining how the poor creature 
did: I walked, however, for some 
time, before any toy ow his 
appearance. At length, when the in- 
terest which I had felt in the fate of 
the young couple was beginning in 
some degree to moderate, and I was 
meditating a return to the inn, I saw 
two soldiers moving towards me. As 
they approached, I readily discovered 
that they were Duncan and his friend ; 
so I waited for them. “ Duncan Stew- 
art,” said I, “ how is your wife?”— 


Cuap. 


. I nave seldom witnessed a more 
beautiful summer’s day than that on 
which our ships cast loose from their 
moorings, and put tosea. It was past 
noon before the tide arose, consequent- 
ly the whole town of Dover was afoot 
to watch our departure. Crowds of 
well-dressed La a stood upon the 
pier, bidding us farewell with hearty 
cheers, and waving of their hats and 
handkerchiefs—salutes which we cor- 
dially answered, by shouting and wa- 
ing ours in return. But the wind was 
fair, and the tide in our favour. Objects 
on shore became gradually more and 
more indistinct ; the shouts grew faint- 
er and fainter, and at length ‘were 
heard no more. All the sail was set 
which our frail masts were capable of 
carrying; and long before dark, nothing 
could be distinguished of Dover, or its 
magnificent cliffs, except a faint and 
v ing outline. 
favourable breeze which carried 
us so rapidly beyond the straits of 
Dover, did not, however, last long. 
We had just caught sight of the low- 
lying point of Dungeness, when it 


° 
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The poor fellow did not answer, but, 


touching his cap, passed on. ‘“‘ How 
is his wife, M‘Intyre?” said I to the 
serjeant, who stood still. ‘The honest 
Scotchman burst into tears ; and as soon 
as he could command himself, he laco- 
nically answered, “‘ She is at rest, sir.” 
From this I guessed that she was dead ; 
and on more minute inquiry, I learn- 
ed it was even so ;—she died a few mi- 
nutes after they removed her into the 
cottage, without having brought her 
child into the world. An attempt was 
made to save the infant, by performing 
the Cesarean operation, but without 
effect ; it hardly breathed at all. 
Though the officer who commanded 
the depot was sent for, and offered to 
take the responsibility upon himself, 
if Duncan wished to remain behind for 
the pu of burying his wife, the 
poor fellow would not avail himself of 
the offer. All that he desired was a 
solemn assurance from the officer that 
he would see his dear Mary decently. 
interred ; and as soon as the promise 
was given, the young widower hasted 
to join his regiment. He scarcely 
spoke after ; and he was one of the first 
who fell after the regiment landed in 


Spain. 
II. 


suddenly chopped round, and blew a 
perfect hurricane in our teeth. It was, 
indeed, with the utmost difficulty that 
we succeeded in getting so near the 
head-land, as to obtain some shelter 
from the rolling sea which came up 
Channel ; and here we had the misery 
to remain, consuming our sea stock for 
no purpose, and growling over the in- 
constancy of the windy element for a 
space of time considerably exceeding 
a week. I have spent many disagree- 
able weeks—that is, many weeks which 
might have been more profitably and 
more pleasantly spent; but one more 
utterly insipid than this—more gal- 
ling to the spirits, or more trying to 
the temper, I cannot recollect. Even 
now, at the distance of eleven long 
years, I remember it, and the very 
name of Dungeness, as abomination in 
mine ears. 

At length the gale moderated, and 
we once more put to sea ; but only to 
be drivem hither and thither by the 
most provokingly adverse weather to 
which men thirsting for military glory 
were ever exposed: Hastings, East« 
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bourne, Brighton, Worthing, all made 


their a mee in succéssion, and 
all remained so long .in sight that 
we. cordially wished them engulphed 
iri the ocean. At the-same tedious rate 
we moved onwards till Plymouth har- 
bour lay before us; into which we 
were necessitated to put, for the pur- 
pose of renewing our fresh provisions 
and water. 

In this place nearly another precious 
week was wasted ; consequently July 
was far advanced ere we could be said 
to have commenced our voyage in ear- 
nest, nor was it till the 13th day of 
August, 1813, that the bold outline of 
the Spanish coast became discernible. 
In crossing the Bay of Biscay we had 
been baffled by continual calms, and 
tossed about by the swell which al- 
ways prevails there ; our sails were, for 
the most part, perfectly useless, flap- 
ping indolently upon the masts ; and 
though we did our best to keep up a 
coal hieiees we were all, both officers 
and men, beginning to wish ourselves 
anywhere rather than cooped up in a 
transport, when a cry of land, from 
the mast-head, attracted our attention. 

We had kept our direct course so 
well, notwithstanding the frequent 
calms and adverse breezes to which we 
had been exposed, that the only coast 
we made, after losing sight of the Scilly 
Isles, was that of Biscay. The province 
of Biscay is in general rugged and 
mountainous, the PP tesees extending, 
in some places, to the water’s edge— 
and hence the voyager who beholds 
that coast for the first time is apt to 
imagine himself near the conclusion of 
his voyage long before the situation of 
the vessel authorises him so to do. 
Such was precisely the case with us 
on the present occasion. Turning our 
eyes in the direction to which the look- 
out seaman pointed, and beholding a 
line of coast so bold, as that almost all 
its features were clearly distinguish- 
able, we fondly flattered ourselves that 
this evening, or the next morning at 
prong would see T on a ; vas hour 
after hour passed by without bringing 
us in any sensible dares nearer to the 
object of our gaze. The wind, too, 
which had hitherto blown agaiust us, 
was now in our favour; yet day-light 

, and we could not so much as 
tell whether we had gained upon the 
land, or otherwise. Next morning, 
when I ascended the deck, I was de- 
lighted to perceive that we were not 
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more than three or four miles from 
shore, and that we were moving stea- 
dily along at the rate of five miles and 
a half in the hour. Soon after, a mers 
chant vessel hailed. us, by which-we 
were informed of the issue of the bat- 
tles of the Pyrenees, and of the inves- 
ture of St Sebastian’s ; and I had the 
farther gratification of beholding the 
gun-brig, under whose convoy we sail 
ed, make prize of a tight-built Ameri- 
can privateer schooner ; but I could see 
nothing as yet of the harbour of Pass 
ages, towards which we were bound, 
and this day, accordingly, passed on as 
the other had done, under the galling 
pressure of hope deferred. 

On the 17th of August, the first de« 
cisive indication of our approach to the 
seatof war was discovered, in the sound 
of a heavy cannonade, heard at first 
indistinctly, but becoming every hour 
more and more audible. This, we had 
little doubt, proceeded from the town 
of St Sebastian’s, and from the batte- 
ries of its besiegers ; but it was in vain 
that we turned our glasses in the di- 
rection of the sound, with the hope of 
ascertaining whether or not our sup- 
position was correct. Though we 
strained our eyes with the utmost anxi- 
ety as long as day-light lasted, nothing 
could be descried which we desired to 
bene. and we wane one more com< 
pelled to contemplate with resignation 
the prospect of spending another night 
in the extreme confinement of a cabin. 
The dawn of the following day, how- 
ever, excited new and livelier feelings 
within us, when we found ourselves 
within a few hours sail of the landing- 
place, in a situation perhaps as inte- 
resting as can well be imagined to the 
mind of a soldier. 

On ascending the deck of our ship 
at 6 o'clock in the morning of the 
18th, I perceived that we were lying, 
under the influence of a dead ealm, 
within range of the guns of the Castle 
of St Sebastian’s, and at a distance of 
perhaps a mile and a half, or. two 
miles, from shore. This fortress. is 
built upon the summit of a perpendi- 
cular rock, of the height of perhaps 
two or three hundred feet, the foot. of 
which is washed on three sides by the 
sea, and when viewed, as we then 
viewed it, from the water, presents as 
formidable an appearance as any forti- 
fied place need to present. Its works, 
owing to the great height, are 
completely beyond the reach of mo- 
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lestation from a hostile squadron ; 
whilst p Hsing 


ted, threaten with inevitable de- 
struction any vessel which may rash- 
ly venture within reach of their fire. 
On the right of the castle is a small 
bay,.which forms an extremely com- 
modjous harbour, and which is shel- 
tered from the weather by a little 
island or mole, sd placed, as that only 
one ship at a time can pass between it 
and the fort ; whilst on the left, again, 
the river Gurumea, passing close un- 
der the walls of the town, joins the 
sea at the base of the castle rock. At 
a distance of perhaps a mile and a 
half, or two miles, several high hills 
enclose the place on every side, be- 
tween which oer = ee ve 
country is flat, and the soil sandy an 
unfruitful. - 


‘The reader has not, I dare say, for- 
, that after the battle of Vitto- 
via, Sir Thomas Graham, at the head 
of the 5th division of the British ar- 
my, achieved a succession of petty vic- 
tories over detached bodies of the ene- 
my, aud finally sat down before the 
town of St Sebastian’s. On the 17th 
of July, the convent of St Bertholome, 
which is built upon one of the heights 
just alluded to, and which the French 
a fortified with great diligence and 
eare, ‘was taken by assault, and on the 
—— the ground for the trenches 
was en. As the troops worked for 
their lives, blue lights being thrown 
out from the city, and a smart fire 
kept up upon them all the while, the 


laboured with such assiduity, as toef= — 


feet a pretty secure cover for them- 
selyes before morning, and the sandy 
soil of the place being highly favour- 
able to such operations, the first pa- 
was drawn within a moderate 
space of time. The trenches, indeed, 
were completed, and breaching bat- 
teries erected by the 21st, on the morn- 
ing of which day upwards of forty 
pieces of ordnance opened their fire 
upon the place ; and so incessant and 
80 was their practice, that, on 
the evening of the 24th a breach was 
effected 


"As the breach seemed practicable, 
and as Sir Thomas was aware that the 
ined o of = ae army aoe Be 

only till this important place 
should fall, he determined ee la ho 
time in bringing matters to the is- 


_made his wa 
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sue of a storm, and orders were ac- 
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cordingly given’ that the should 
form in the trenches after , and 
be ready to commence the assault as 
soon as the state of the tide would 
permit the river to be forded. This 
occurred about two o'clock in’ the 
morning of pe 25th, when the storms 
ing party advanced with great gal 
lantry to the attack; but rahe te 
was that the breach was not sufficient- 
Vy assailable, or that some panic seized 

e leading divisions, the attack en 
tirely failed. A sudden cry of “ Res 
treat, retreat !” arose just as the first 
company had gained the summit of 
the rampart ; it spread with extraor- 
dinary rapidity through the column, 
and some houses, which were close to 
the wall of the town, taking fire at 
the instant, all became confusion and 
dismay. Those who were already on 
the breach, turned round, and rushed 
against those who were ascending ; of 
these many missed their footing, and 
fell ; and the enemy, keeping up a 
tremendous fire of grape, musketry, 
and grenades all the while, the whole 
column speedily lost its order and 
tractability. A’ retreat, or rather a 
flight, accordingly began in real ear- 
nest ; and happy was he who first 
once more across the 
Gurumea, and found himself shelter- 
ed from destruction by the trenches. 
The loss in this affair amounted on our 
part to nearly a thousand men, of 
whom many, who had been’ only 
wounded, and had fallen within high- 
water mark, were carried off by the 


returning tide, arid drowned. 


From the period of this failure till 
somé days after our arrival in’ the 
country, no farther attempts’ were 
made upon St Sebastian’s, and the be- 
sieged were consequently enabled *to 
repair, in a great degree, the devasta- 
tion which had been committed upon 
their fortifications. The causes of 
this inactivity on the part of tlie be- 

were, first, the wart of amrmhu- 
nition, of which a supply had been 
long expected from England, “but 
which ebverse winds had detained ; 
and, secondly, sundry ‘|émonstrations 
on the part of the French arnty, of re- 
newing offensive operations, and rai- 
sing the siege. Whilst these werema- 
king, it was deemed unwise to ‘land 
any fresh stores; indeed; tiost of 
those already landed, were removed; 


and hence, when we passed under the 
1 
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malls of the fort, the tri-coloured flag sbruba goa out’ tn rich. Juxurintice; 

was ays oy upon their battlements. whilst summits are crowned with 
On igh greunds which begirt groves of lime and cork trees. 


the town, the white tents of the be- 
siegers were, however, discernible, and 
to the left the Portuguese standard 
was unfurled, But all was quietness 
there. The trenches were empty, ex- 
eept of the ordinary guards; the bat- 
teries were unprovided with artillery, 
and some even in ruins ; the only mark 
of hostility, indeed, which was exhi- 
hited on either side, came from the 
town, from which, ever and anon, a 
i shot was fired, as the allied 
iekets or sentiuels relieved one an- 
» or a group of officers, more cu- 
rious than wise, exposed themselves 
aunnecessarily to observation. Never- 
theless, the whole formed a spectacle 
in the highest degree interesting and 
grand, especially to my eyes, to whom 

such spectacles were new. 
I was gazing with much earnest- 


tion to ourselves, and I found that the 
enemy were determined not to lose the 
opportunity which the calm afforded, 
d as much damage as possible 
to the ships which lay nearest to them. 
ball passed over our deck, and 
fell harmless into the water. The 
next, however, struck only 
_our bow, and the third would 
ve been perhaps still better direet- 
had not a light breeze fortunately 
up, and carried us on opr own 
By the help of it we contri- 
a few minutes to get beyond 
3 and the enemy, pereeiving his 
ing short, soon ceased to 


g 

time we had approached 
ort distance of P 5 
eight o'clock that wished-for 
charbour came in view. Perhaps there 


3 


ee 


Lied AUS 
tal 


are few in the world more stri- 
kingin every than that of Pas- 
sages. As you near to it, you 


yards wide; it runs directly up be- 
tween overhanging cliffs, and presents 


the appearance rather of an 
ees than of a cut of nature’s 


forming, From the bare faces of these | 


cliffs different kinds of dwarf trees and 
Vou. XVII. 





Passing through the creek, we ar- 
rived in a spacious basin. or , 
on the left of which is built the little 
town of Passages. Here the scene 
became highly picturesque and beau- 
tiful. The houses, though none of 
the whitest or most clean in external 
appearance, were striking from the 

eculiarity of their structure ; having 

couies projecting from the w 
stories, and wooden stair-cases which 
lead to them from without. The ab- 
sence of glass, too, from most of the 
wiudows, which were furnished only 
with wooden lattices, powerfully ims 
pressed upon my mind, that I was ne 
longer in happy England, Nor did 
the general dress and appearance of 
both men and women fail to interest 
one, who beheld them now for, the 
first time. The men, with their bread 
hats, swarthy visages, roustachoed 
lips, red, blue or yellow sleeved 
waisteoats ; their brown breeches, 
stockings, and shoes with coloured 
ties ; their searlet sashes tied round 
the waist, and- brown jacket slung 
over one shoulder, formed a remark- 
able contrast with the smock-frocked 
poosnty whom 1 had left behind. 
With the dress of the women, again, 
I was not so much struck, because I 
had seen dresses not dissimilar in 
Scotland. They wear, for the most 
part, brown or scarlet icoats, with 
ia handkerchief tied round the: meck 
and bosom, so as to form a sort of ste- 
macher. Their waists ere long, and 
the head — feet bare ; ea ye 
ing permitted sometimes to over 
their back in ringlets ; whilst seme- 
times it is gathered up into a knot. 
But the expressive countenanees of 
these females, their fine dark laughing 
eye, their white teeth, and brunette 

, are extremely pleasing. 

To complete the picture, the back- 

behind 


ound | is on all 
| ar beautifully romantic. Hills rise, 
‘oné above another, to a consider- 
able , all of them covered with 


rich h , and the most ample fo- 
liage ; whilst far away in the distanee 
are seen the tops of those 1s 
mountains form a barrier, aid 


no imaginary barrier, between Franee 


Though we entered the hherbotras 
early as ——— the morning, 
2 








and were ready for disembarkation in 
ten minutes after, that event, so ar- 
dently desired and so long deferred, 
occurred not till a late hour im the 
evening. Soldiers are, as every per- 
son knows, mere machines ; they can- 
not think for themselves or act for 
themselves in any point of duty ; and 
as noorders had been left here respect- 
ing us, no movement could be made, 
till intelligence had been sent to the 
General commanding the nearest di- 
vision, of our arrival. This having 

effected, we were forthwith com- 
manded to come on shore ; and all the 
boats in the harbour, as well those 
belonging to the vessels lying there, as 
to the native fishermen, were put in 
requisition to transport us. In spite 
of every exertion, however, darkness 
had set in ere the last division reached 
the land ; and hence we were unable 
to do more than march to a little 
wooded eminence about a couple of 
miles from the town, where we bivou- 
acked. 

This was the first night of my life 
which I had ever spent in so warlike 
a fashion ; and I perfectly recollect, 
to this hour, the impression which it 
made upon me. It was one of the 
most exquisite delight. The season 
chanced to be uncommonly mild ; not 
a breath of air was stirring; every- 
thing around me smelt sweet and re- 
freshing after a long imprisonment on 
board of ship ; above all, I felt that 
soldiering was no longer an amuse- 
ment. Not that there was any peril 
attending our situation, for we were at 
least ten miles from the garrison of St 
Sebastian’s, and perhaps twenty from 
“the army of Marshal Soult; but the 
very circumstance of being called upon 
to'sleep under the canopy of heaven, 

“the wrapping myself up in my cloak, 
with my sabre hanging on the branch 
of'a tree over my head, and my dog 
conics down at my heels,—these 
things alone were sufficient to assure 
me, that my military career had ac- 
tuall MNS 

n I looked around’ me again, I 

saw arms piled up; and glittering in 
aaa of twenty fires, which were 
iy kindled, and cast a ‘bright 
glare through the overhanging foliage. 

‘I saw men, enveloped in their great- 
eats, stretched or sitting around these 
fires in ‘wild GrOUpS 5 I heard their 

“merry chat, their ty and careless 
langh ; now and then asong ora catch 
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an old campaigner. 
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chaunted by one or two,—all these 
things, I recollect, were delightfully 
exciting. I leant my head against a 
tree, and putting my pipe in my 
mouth, I puffed away ina state of feel- 
ing, ae 8, ta monarch might envy, 
and which, in truth, I have never ex- 
perienced since. 

When regiments are employed upon 
actual service, everything like a gene- 
ral mess is laid aside. The officers 
then divide themselves into small co- 
teries of two, three or four, accord- 
ing as they happen to form mutual 
friendships, or find the arrangement 
attended with convenience. I was 
fortunate enough to have contracted 
an intimacy with one of my comrades, 
whose memory I have never ceased “to 
cherish with the fondest affection, and 
whose good qualities deserve that his 
memory should be cherished with af- 
fection, as long as the power of think- 
ing and reflecting remains by me. ‘He 
is now at peace, and lies beside two 
others of his companions in arms, at 
the bottom of a garden. But let that 
pass for the present. My friend was 
He had served 
during the greater part of the Penin- 
sular war, and was therefore perfectly 
acquainted with the course whiclr sol- 
diers ought to pursue, if they desire to 
keep their health, and to do their duty 
effectually. At his suggestion I had 
brought with me a fowling-piece ; he 
too brought his ; between us we mus- 
tered-a couple of greyhounds, a pointer 
and a spaniel; and we were indiffer- 
ently furnished with ‘fishing rods, 
and tackle. By the help of these we 
calculated on being able, at times, to 
add something to the fare: allowed us 
in the way of rations ; and the event 
eg that our calculations had not 

n formed upon mistaken grounds. 

With him I spent the greater. part 
of this night in chatting, sometimes of 
days gone by, and sometimes of the 
probabilities of the future. Though 
several years older than myself, Gra- 
ham:had lost none of the enthusiasm 
of the boy, and he was a perfect en- 
thusiast in his profession. He de- 
scribed to me other scenes in which he 
had taken part, other. bivouacks in 
which he had shared ; and effectually 
hindered me from losing any portion 


‘of that military excitement with which 
I first sat down. But, at length, our 


eyelids began to grow. heavy in spite 
of all the whispers of romance, and 
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every one around us was fast asleep. 
We accordingly trimmed. our fire to 
keep it burning till after daybreak ; 
and; having drank our allowance of 
grog to the health of our friends and 


Cuap. 


Day had fully dawned, when the 
general stir of troops around me 
put an end to my repose, I opened 
my eyes, and remained for half a mi- 
nute ‘perfectly at a loss to conceive 
where I was, so new and so splendid 
was the prospect which met them. 
We had. bivouacked upon a well-wood- 
ed eminence, standing, as it were, 
in the very centre of an amphitheatre 
of. mountains.. Behind us lay the 
beautiful little Bay of Passages, tran- 
quil and almost motionless, under the 
influence of a calm morning, though 
rendered more than usually gay by the 
ships and boats which covered its sur- 
face. .In front, and to the right and 
left, rose, at some little distance off, 
hill above hill; not rugged and bar- 
ren, like those among which we after- 
wards took up our abode, but shaggy, 
with the richest and most luxuriant 
groves of plane, birch, and mountain- 
ash. Immediately beneath was a small 
glen, covered partly with the stubble 
of: last year’s barley, and still loaded 
with an abundant crop of unreaped 
Indian corn ; whilst a little to the rear 
from the spot where I had slept, stood 
a ‘neat farm-house, having its walls 
hidden’ by the spreading branches of 
wines, and studded with clusters of 
grapes approaching rapidly to perfec- 
tion. - In a word, it was a scene to 
which the pencil might perhaps do 
justice, but which defies all the powers 
of language adequately to describe. 

.. T arose in the same enthusiastic tone 
of mind with which I had gone to 
sleep, and assigned myself willingly 
tothe task of erecting huts for our own 
accommodation and that of the men, 
no tents having, as yet, been issued 
out to us. This was speedily effected ; 
large bow-stakes were fitted and dri- 
ven: into the. earth, between which 
were twisted thinner and more leafy 
branches, by way. of walls, and these 
being covered. with twigs so closely 
wedged as to prove impervious to any 
Shower, formed a species of 
net perhaps very commodi- 


nae ted {tte 
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relations at home, we wrapped our 
cloaks about us, and lay down. In 
ten minutes I was in the land of for- 
getfulness. . 


III. 


ous, but extremely habitable. Such 
was our occupation during the hours 
of light, and at night the corps lay. 
down comfortably sheltered against 
dews and damps. 

The following day was spent chiefly 
in purchasing horses and mules, whic 
were brought in great abundance by 
the country people to the camp. For 
these, we of course paid considerably 
more than their full value ; but it was 
essentially necessary to procure them 
without delay, as we were in gine 
expectation of a move. Nearly a w 
elapsed, however, and we still remain- 
ed in the same situation ; nor was it 
till the evening of the 27th that the 
long-expected route arrived. 

In the meanwhile, I had not been 
idle, nor had I confined myself with 
any strictness within the bounds of 
the camp. Much of my time was spent 
in seeking for game of various kinds 
among the stupendous cliffs around, 
a quest in which I was not always un- 
successful. On other occasions, I 
mounted my newly-purchased horse, 
and rode about to different points 
which promised to afford the most ex- 
tensive prospect of the glorious scenery 
of the Lower Pyrenees ; nor was the 
camp before St Sebastian’s neglected ; 
to it I paid repeated visits, and per- 
haps I anast fo better, in this stage 
of my narrative, than give some ac- 
count of the state in which I found it. 

In a former Chapter I stated that 
St Sebastian’s occupies a neck of land 
which juts into the sea, being washed. 
on two sides by the waters of the Bay 
of Biscay, and on a third by the Ri- 
ver Gurumea. This stream, though 
insufficient in respect of width, cannot 
be forded, at least near the town, ex~ 
cept at the time of low tide ; it there- 
fore adds not a little to the general 
strength of the place. But the strength 
of the place consists far more in the 
great regularity and solidity of its for- 
tifications, than in its natural situa- 
tion. Across the isthmus, from the 
river to the bay, is erected a chain of 
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of se+ 


by a well-sheltered curtain, and co- 
vered by a ditch and glacis, whilst the 
castle, t upon an high hill, com- 


pletely commands the whole, and. 


seems to hold the town, and every- 
a Sap it, entirely at its mercy. 
is, in he high —_ St Sebastian’s 

‘in t ighest degree, interesti 
and fine. As has been sbicady wits 
tioned, the ground, begining to rise on 
all sides about a mile and a half from 
the glacis, is soon broken into hill and 
valley, mountain and ravine. Nume- 
rous $ are, moreover, planted 
upon the lowest of these heights, with 
here and there a vineyard, a chateau, 
and a farm-house ; whilst far off, in 
the back-ground, one sees the ru; 
tops of the Quatracrone, and the o 
gigantic mountains which overhang 

Bidaossa, and divide Spain from 
France. 

The tents of the besiegers were pla- 
ced upon the lower range of hills, 
about two miles and a half distant 
from the town. Of course, they were 
80 pi as that they should be, as 
far as possible, hidden from the ene- 
my, and for this the uneven 
nature of the country happily sufficed. 
They stood, for the most part, among 
the orchards just alluded to, and in 
the and ravines with which 
the place abounded. Leading from 
them to the first parallel, were cut 
Various covered ways, that is, roads 
sunk in the ground so far as that 
troops might march along without ex- 
posing themselves to the fire of the 
enemy; and the parallel itself was 
drawn almost upon the brow of the 
i Here, or rather in the ruined 
barred St 2 be goes me esta- 

principal magazine of pow- 
der, shot, working-tools, and other 
Necessaries for the siege, and here, as 
a vag va! Sf the reserve, or 
main y of the piquet-guard, was 
statioried. 


‘The first parallel extended some 
way beyond the town, on both sides, 
was connected with the second, 
as that again was with the third, by 
other covered ways, cut in an oblique 
direction towards the enemy’s works, 
but no sap had been attempted. 
third , therefore, completed 


the works of the besiegers, and it was 
eartied within a few hundred yards of 
the foot of the rampart. In each of 


[ Marehj 
these batteries were built, as well as 
on the brows of all the surroundi 
heights, but as yet they were m 
by slight screens of sand and turf, 
though the puns were placed once more 
in many of them, and the rest were 
rapidly filling. 

There is no species of duty in which 
a soldier is liable to be employed so 
galling, or so disagreeable, as a siege ; 
not that it is deficient in causes of ex~ 
eitement, which, on the contrary, are 
in hourly tion ; but it ties him 
so completely down to one spot, and 
breaks in so repeatedly upon his hours 
of rest, and exposes him so constant- 
ly to danger, and that too at times 
and in places where no honour is to 
be gained, that we cannot greatly won- 
der at the feelings of absolute hatred 
which generally prevail, among the 
privates, at least of a besieging army, 
against the garrison which does its 
duty to its country, by holding out t 
the last extremity. On the present oe- 
easion, 1 found much of that tone of 
mind among the various brigades which 
lay before St Sebastian’s. They could 
not forgive the French garrison, which 
had now kept them during six weeks 
at bay, and they burned with anxiety 
to wipe off the disgrace of a former re+ 
pulse ; there was, therefore, little men- 
tion made of quarter, whenever the 


sppsonching assault chanced to be al- 
to. 


The governor of St Sebastian’s was 
evidently a man of great energy of 
mind, and of very considerable mili-+ 
tary talent. Everything which could 
be done to retard the progress of the 
siege, he had attempted ; the breach 
which had been effected previous to 
the first assault, was now almost-.en+ 
tirely filled up, whilst many new works 
were erected, and what was not, per- 
haps, in strict accordance with the 
rules of modern warfare—they were 
erected by British prisoners. We 
could distinctly see these poor fellows 
labouring at their task in full regi< 
mentals, and the consequence was, 
that they were permitted to labour on 
without a single gun being turned 
against them. Nor was this all that 
was done to annoy the assailants 
night after night, petty sorties were 
matle, with no other apparent design 
than to disturb the repose, and to ha- 
rass the spirits, of the besiegers ; for 
the attacking party seldom attempted 
to advance farther than the first pa- 





ging army had been busily employed 
in’ bringing ammunition, and in 
dragging into battery one of the most 
sple: trains of heavy ordnance 
which a British general has ever had 
at his command. On the evening of 
o 26th, a ome were me we 
ted ; no fewer than sixty pieces of ar- 
tillery, some of them sixty-four, and 
none of-lighter metal than eighteen- 
pounders, were mounted against the 
town, whilst twenty mortars of diffe- 
rent calibre prepared to scatter death 
among its defenders, and bid fair to 
reduce the place itself to a heap of 
ruins. 

These arrangements being comple- 
ted, it was deemed prudent, previous 
to the opening of the batteries, to de- 
prive the enemy of a little redoubt 
which stood upon an island in the 
harbour, and in some degree enfila- 
ded the trenches. For this service a 
detachment, consisting of an hundred 
men, a captain, and two subalterns, 
were allotted, who, filing from the 


camp soon after night-fall, embarked 
in the boats of the cruizers ; here they 
were joined by a few seamen and ma- 


rines, under the command of a naval 
officer, and having made good their 
landing under cover of darkness, they 
advanced briskly to the assault. The 
enemy were taken completely by sur- 
prise—only a few shots were fired on 
either side, and in the space of five 
minutes, the small fort, mounting four 
guns, with an officer and thirty men 
as its garrison, surrendered, or rather 
were taken possession of by the assail- 


ants. 

So trifling, indeed; was the ‘resist- 
ance offered by the French garrison, 
that it disturbed not the slumbers of 
the troops in camp. The night of the 
26th, accordingly, passed by in quiet, 
but a8 soon as the morning of the 27th 
dawned, affairs assumed a very diffe- 
rent appearance. Soon after daybreak, 
a single shell: was thrown from the 
heights on the right of the town, as a 
signal for the batteries to open, and 
then a most tremendous carnnonade 
began. The first salvo, indeed, was 
one of the finest th of the kind 
I ever witnessed. ithout taking 
the trouble to remove the slight co- 
vering of sand and turf which mask- 
ed the batteries, the artillerymen, lay- 
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ing their guns by such observations as 
aoe e rate 
enabled 9 os — ; —_— the 
given sign us cau e guns 
to clear a way for themselves in their 
future discharges, nor were thesé tar- 
dy in occurring. So rapid, indeed, 
were the gunners in their mov. 
= - unintermitting the fire which 

ey kept up from morning till ni 
during the whole of the arth, hema 
the 29th, and 30th, that by sun-set on 
the latter day, not only was the old 
breach reduced to its former dilapida- 
ted condition,. but a new, and a far 
more promising breach was effected. 
In the meantime, however, the 

enemy had not been remiss in their 
endeavours to silence the fire of the 
besiegers, and to dismount their guns. 
They had, indeed, exercised their ar- 
tillery with so much good will, that 
most of the cannon found in the place, 
after its capture, were unserviceable ; 
being melted at the touch-holes, or 
otherwise from too fr 

use. But they fought, on the 

occasion, under every imaginable dis» 

advantage ; for, not only was our ar- 
tillery much more than a match for 
pone hee a nee trenches 
were lined with troops, who tw 
an incessant and deadly fire pr wing 
ketry upon theembrasures. The con» 
sequence was, that the fire from the 
town became every hour more and 
more intermitted, till, long before 
mid-day, on the 28th, the garrison at- 
sew no further resistance, than 
by the occasional discharge of a mor- 
tar from beneath the ramparts. 

I have said, that, by sun-set on the 
29th, the outer breach was reduced 
to its former dilapidated state, and a 
new and a more promising one effect- 
ed. It will be necessary to describe, 
with greater accuracy than I have yet 
done, the situation and actual state of 
these breaches. 

The point selected by Sir Thomas 
Graham as most — and offer~ 
ing the best mark to his breaching ar- 
tillery, was that side of the town whi 
looked towards the river. ‘Here there 
was'no ditch, nor any glacis, the wae 
ters of the Gurumea flowing so close 
to the foot of the wall, as to render 
the one useless, and the other impraca 
ticable. The rampart itself was cons 
sequently bare to the fire of our bate 
teries, and as it rose to a considerable 
height, perhaps twenty or thirty feet 
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| the plain, there was every pro- 
d of. its soon giving way to the 
shots of the battering guns. But the 
consistency of that wall is hardly to 
be imagined by those who have never 
beheld it. It seemed, indeed, as if it 
were formed of one solid rock, and 
hence, the breach, which, to the eye 
of one who examined it only from 
without, appeared at once capacious 
and easy of ascent, proved, when at- 
tacked, to be no more than a i 
dilapidation of the exterior face of the 
masonry. Nor was this all. The 
ram gave way, not in numerous 
small fragments, such as might afford 
a safe and easy footing to those who 
were to ascend, but in huge masses, 
which, rolling down like crags from 
the face of a precipice, served to im- 
pede the advance of the column, al- 
most as effectually as if they had not 
fallen at ail. The two breaches were 
about a stone’s-throw apart, the one 
from the other. Both were command- 
ed by the guns of the castle, and both 
were flanked by projections in the 
town wall. Yet such was the path 
by which our troops must: proceed, if 
any attempt should be made to carry 
y 


on oey by assault. 
' f this attempt would be made, 
and that it certainly would be made 


on the morrow, every man in the camp 
was tly aware. The tide pros 
i to answer about noon; and 
noon’ was accordingly fixed upon as 
the time of attack, and the question, 
therefore, was, who by the morrow’s 
noon would be alive, and who would 
not. Whilst this surmise very natu- 
rally occupied the minds of the troops 
in general, a few more daring spirits 
‘were at work, devising means for fur- 
thering the intended assault, and se- 
curing its success. Conspicuous among 
these was Major Snodgrass, an officer 
i tothe 52d British regiment, 

but who commanded on the present 
occasion, a — of es 
Up to the present night, only one ford, 
aa that at some little distance from 
both breaches, had been discovered. 
By examifiing the stream, as minute- 
ly as it could be examined by a tele- 
scope, and from a distance, Major 
odgrass had concéived the idea, that 
must be another ford, so far 

one ee? known, as to 

who should cross by it at 

once to the foot of the smaller breach. 
was in her first 
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, and gave a very considerable 
fight, he devoted: the whole of the 
night of the 29th toa personal trial of 
the river ; and he found it, as he ex- 

ted to find it, fordable at low water, 
immediately opposite to the smaller 
breach. By this ford he accordingly 
crossed, the water reaching somewhat 
above his waist. Nor was he content- 
ed with having ascertained this fact ; 
he clambered up the face of the breach 
at midnight, gained its summit, and 
looked down upon the town. How 
he contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the French sentinels I know not; but 
that he did elude them, and that he 

rformed the gallant act which I 

ave just recorded, is familiarly known 
to all who were at the siege of St Se- 
bastian’s. 

So passed the night of the 30th, a 
night of deep anxiety to many, and of 
high excitement to all; and manya 
will was made, as soldiers make théir 
wills, before morning. About an hour 
before day, the troops were, as usual, 
under arms—and then the final orders 
were given for the assault. The divi-~ 
sion was to enter the trenches about 
ten o’cleck, in what is called light 
marching erder; that is, leaving their 
knapsacks, blankets, &c. behind, and 
carrying with them only their arms 
and ammunition; and the forlorn 
hope was to prepare to move forward, 
as soon as the tide should appear suf- 
ficiently low to permit their crossing 
the river. This post was assigned to 
certain detachments of volunteers, who 
had come down from the various di- 
visions of the main army, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the assault of the 
place. These were to be followed by 
the Ist, or royal regiment of foot ; that 
by the 4th; that by the 9th, and it 
again by the 47th; whilst several 
corps of Portuguese were to remain 
behind as a reserve,*and to act as cir- 
cumstances should require, for the 
support or cover of the assailing bri- 
gades. Such were the orders issued 
at day-break on the 30th of August, 
and these orders, all who heard them 
cheerfully prepared to obey. 

It is a curious fact, but it is a fact, 
that the morning of the 31st rose dark- 
ly and gloomily, as if the elements 
themselves had been aware of the ap- 
proaching conflict, and were - deters ~ 
mined to add to its awfulness by their 
disorder. A close and oppressive heat 


pervaded the atmosphere, whilst lower~ 
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ing and suiphureous clouds covered 
the face of the sky, and hindered the 
sun from darting upon us one inter- 
vening ray, from morning till night. 
A sort of preternatural stillness, too, 
was in the air; the birds were silent 
in the groves; the very dogs and 
horses in the camp, and cattle besides, 
gazed in apparent alarm about them. 
As the day passed on, and the hour of 
attack drew near, the clouds gradually 
collected into oné black mass, directly 
over the devoted city; and almost at 
the instant when our troops began to 
march into the trenches, the storm 
burst forth. Still, it was comparative- 
ly mild in its effects. An occasional 

ash of lightning, succeeded by a 
burst of thunder, was all of it which 
we felt, though this was enough to 
divert our attention. 

The forlorn hope took its station at 
the.mouth of the most advanced 
trench, about half-past ten o'clock. 
The tide, which had long turned, was 
now fast ebbing, and these gallant 
fellows beheld its departure with a 
degree of feverish anxiety, such as he 
only can imagine, who has stood in a 
similar situation. This was the first 
time that a town was stormed by day- 


light. since the commencement of the 


war, and the storming party were 
enabled distinctly to perceive the 
patations which were making for their 
reception. There was, therefore, some- 
thing, not only interesting but novel, 
in beholding the muzzles of the ene- 
my’s.cannon, from the castle and other 
batteries, turned in such a direction 
as to flank the breaches ; whilst the 
glancing of bayonets, and the occa- 
sional rise of caps and feathers, gave 
notice of the line of infantry. which 
was forming underneath the parapet. 
There an officer could, from time to 
time, be distinguished, leaning his te- 
lescope over the top.of the rampart, 
or through the opening of an embra- 
sure, prying with deep attention into 
our arrangements. 

Nor were our own officers, particu- 
larly those of the engineers, idle. 
With the greatest coolness they expo- 
sed themselves to a dropping fire ef 
musketry which the enemy at itmer- 
_vals kept up, whilst they examined 
and re-examined the state of the 
breaches—a procedure which cost the 
life of as brave and experienced a sol- 

dier as that distinguished corps has 
produced. I allude to Sir Richard Flet- 
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cher, chief engineer to the arm y,: who 
was shot through the head only a few 
minutes before the column ad vanced 
to the assault. wap 
It would. be difficult to: convey to 
the mind of'an ordinary reader any- 
thing like a correct notion of the state 
of feeling which takes possession of a 
man waiting for the commencement of 
a battle. In the first place, time ap- 
pears to move upon leaden wings; 
every minute seems an hour, and every 
hour a day. Then there is a strange 
commingling of levity and seriousness 
within fime-s levity whieh prompts 
him to laugh, he scarce knows why ; 
and a seriousness which urges him 
ever and anon to lift up a mental 
prayer to the Throne of Grace. On 
such occasions, little or no conversa- 
tion passes. The privates generally 
lean upon their firelocks—the officers 
upon their swords ; and few words, ex- 
cept monosyllables, at least in answer 
to questions put, are wasted. On these 
occasions, too, the faces of the bravest 
often change colour, and the limbs of 
the most resolute: tremble, not: with 
fear, but with anxiety ; whilst watches 
are consulted, till the individyals who 
consult them grow absolutely weary of 
the employment. On the whole,.it is 
a situation of higher excitement, and 
darker and deeper agitation, than any 
other in human life; nor can he be 
said to have felt all which man is ca- 
pable of feeling, who has not filled:it. 
Noon had barely passed, when the 
low state of the tide giving evidence 
that the river might. be forded, ‘the 
word was given to,advance, Silent as 
the grave, the column moved forward. 
In one instant the. leading files-had 
cleared the trenches, and the others 
poured on in quick succession after 
them, when the work of death began. 
The enemy having reserved. their fire 
till the head of the column had gained 
the middle of the stream, thén opened 
with the most. deadly effect... Grape, 
cannister, musketrys shells, granades, 
and every species of missile, were hurl- 
ed from the ramparts, beneath which 
our gallant fellows dropped like corn 
before the reaper ; insomuch, that in 
the space of two minutes, the river 
was literally choaked up with the bo- 
dies of the killed and wounded; over 


whom, without. discrimination, -the 


advaneing divisions pressed on. 
The opposite bank was soon gained, 


and the short space between the land- 
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and the foot of the breach 
idly cleared, without a single shot 
been returned by the assail- 
ants. But here the most alarming 
prospect awaited them. Instead of a 
wide and tolerably level chasm, the 
breach ted appearance only 
of an i ilt wall, thrown consider- 
ably from its dicular ; to ascend 
which, even though unopposed, would 
be no easy task. It was, however, too 
late to pause ; besides, men’s blood 
was hot, and their courage on fire ; so 
they on, clambering up as they 
best could, and effectually hindering 
one another from falling back, by the 
eagerness of the rear-ranks to follow 
those in front. Shouts and groans 
were now mingled with the roar of 
cannons and the rattle of musketry ; 
eur front-ranks likewise had an op- 
portunity of occasionally firing with 
effect ; and the slaughter on both sides 
dreadful. 
At length the head of the column 
forced its way to the summit of the 
3 where it was met in the most 
style by the bayonets of the 
ison. When I say the summit of 
breach, I mean not to assert that 
our soldiers stood upon a level with 
their enemies ; for this was not the 


could gain the same ground with 

te ender, anda a considerable 

i ere that step was sur- 

mounted. Here bayonet “A bayonet, 

and sabre met sabre, in close and des- 

strife, without the one party 

saictoling x dstving thorn backs 
n driving them 

ings had continued in this state 


tack was made in the most cool and 
manner ; bat here, too, the 

obstacles were almost insurmountable ; 
nor is it probable that the would 
have been carried at all, but for a mea- 
sure adopted by General Graham, such 
as has never perhaps been adopted be- 
fore. Perceiving that matters were al- 
most desperate, he had recourse to.a 
remedy, and ordered our own 

illery to fire upon the breach. No- 
thing could be more exact or beautiful 
than this practice. ‘Though our men 
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stood only about two feet below the 
breach, searcely a single ball from the 
guas of our batteries struck amongst 
them, whilst all told with fearful ex- 
actness the enemy. 

This fire had been kept up only a 
very few minutes, when all at once an 
explosion took place, such as drowned 
every other noise, and apparently con- 
founded, for an instant, the combat- 
ants on both sides. A shell from one 
of our mortars had exploded near the 
train, which communicated with a 
pag wn of gunpowder, placed under 

e breach. This mine the French 
had intended to spring as soon as our 
troops should have made good their 
footing, or established themselves on 
the summit; but the fortunate acci- 
dent just mentioned, anticipated them. 
It exploded whilst three hundred gre- 
nadiers, the elite of the garrison, stood 
over it, and instead of sweeping the 
storming party into eternity, it only 
cleared a way for their advance. It-was 
a spectacle as appalling and grand as 
the imagination can conceive the sight 
of that explosion. The noise was 
more awfal than any which I have 
ever heard before or since ; whilst a 
bright flash, instantly succeeded by a 
smoke so dense, as to obscure all vi- 
sion, produced an effect upon those 
-who witnessed it, such as no powers 
‘of la e are adequate to describe. 
‘Such, indeed, was the effect of the 
whole occurrence, that for perhaps 
-half a minute after, not a shot was 
fired on either side. Both parties 
stood still to gaze upon the havoc 
which had been produced ; insomuch, 
that a whisper might have caught 
your ear for a distance of several 


s. 

The state of stupefaction into which 
they were at first thrown, did not, 
however, last long with the British 
troops. As the smoke and dust of 
the ruins cleared away, they beheld 
before them a space empty of defend- 
ers, and they instantly rushed forward 
to occupy it. Uttering an appalling 
shout, the troops sprung over the di- 
lapidated parapet, and the rampart was 
their own. Now then began all those 
maddening seenes, which are witness- 
ed onl pre a storm, of flight, 
and slaughter, an ies -rallyi 
only to be broken snd Gidponeeh ‘ il 
finally, having cleared the works to 
the right and the soldiers poured 
down into the town. 

11 
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To reach the streets, they were ob- 
liged to leap about fifteen feet, or to 
make their way through the burning 


houses which joined the wall. Both. 


courses were adopted, according as 
different parties were guided in their 
pursuit of the flying enemy, and here 
again the battle was renewed. The 
French fought with desperate cou- 
rage ; they were literally driven from 
house to house, and street to street, 
nor was it till a late hour in. the even- 
ing that all opposition on their part 
ceased. ‘Then, however, the governor, 
with little more than a thousand men, 
retired into the castle ; whilst another 
detachment, of perhaps two hundred, 
shut themselves up in a convent. 

As soon as the fighting n to 
wax faint, the horrors of plunder and 
rapine syeceeded. Fortunately, there 
were few females in the place ; but of 
the fate of the few which were there, 
I cannot even now think without a 
shudder. The houses were every- 
where ransacked, the furniture wan- 
tonly broken, the churches profaned, 
the images dashed to pieces ; wine 
and spirit cellars were éh open, 
and the troops, heated already with 
angry passions, became absolutely mad 
by intoxication. Af order and disci- 

ine were abandoned. The officers 

ad no longer the slightest control 
over their men, who, on the contrary, 
controlled the officers ; nor is it by 
any means certain, that several of the 
latter id not fall by the hands of the 
former, when they vainly attempted 
to bring them back to a sense of sub- 
ordination. 

Night had now set in, but the dark- 
ness he ny dispelled by the 
glare‘ from burning housés, which, 
one after another, took fire. The 
morning of the sist had risen upon 
St Sebastian’s, as neat and regularly 
bujlt’a town as any in Spee long 
before midnight, it was one sheet of 
flame ; and by noon on the following 
day, little ‘rerngined ‘of it,’ except its 
smoking ashes. The houses, being 
lofty Tike those in the old town of 
E irgh, and the’ streets straight 
and narrow, the firé flew from one to 
another ‘with extidordinary’ rapidity. 
At first, some attempts were maile to 
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extinguish it ; but these soon proved 

useless, and then the only matter to 

‘be considered, was, how personally to 

escape its violence. Many a.migra- 

tion was accordingly from 

house to house, till, at last, houses 
enough to shelter all could no lon 

be found, and the streets became the 

place of rest to the majority. , 


The cle which then presented.‘ 
was tril ehpekiig,” A strong light 
falling upon them ‘from the D 
houses, disclosed crowds of dead, dy- 
ing, and intoxicated men, huddled in- 
discriminately together. Carpets, rich - 
tapestry, beds, curtains, wearing ap- 
parel, and everything valuable to per- 
sons in common life, were carelessly 
scattered about upon the bloody pave- 
ment, whilst evel an anon fresh bun- 
dies of these were thrown from ‘the 
windows above. Here you would see 
a drunken fellow whirling a string of 
watches round ‘his head, and then 
dashing them against the wall ; there. 
another more provident, stuffing his 
bosom with such smaller articles as he 
most prized: “ ‘Next’ would come a 
party, rolling a cask of wine or spirits. 
before them, with loud acclamations ; - 
which in an instant was tapped, and 
in afi incredibly ‘short’ space of time 
emptied of its ‘contents. “Then the 
ceaseless hum of conversation, the oc- 
casional laugh, and wild shout of" in-' 
toxication, the pitiable cries, or deep 
moans a the Hx cage and the unin- 
termitted roar of the flames, produced 
altogether sucha ¢oncert, as tio man 
who listened to it cat ever forget.” 

Of these Various noises, the. greater 
number now’ began to subside,’ as’ 
night passed op > ‘and long’ before 
dawn’ there’ was’ a fearful” silence. 
Sleep had ‘succeeded “inebriety ‘with 
the bulk of the ‘army,—of the Boot 
wretchies: who groatied’ and 'shrieked 
three hoprs ago, many ‘had ‘expired 
and the ‘very ‘fire had’ almost ‘wasted’ 


itself by consuming’ everything upon 
which 2, could feed, Nothing th ‘en 
fore, could now be heard, “except an 
oceasional faint moan, scarcely Aistin- 
guishable from the heavy breathing of 
the sleepers ; ‘and ‘even that was soon 
heard no more. AA ey 
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In order not to in 
nection of my narrative, I have. detail- 
ed, in the preceding chapter, the events 
attendant upon the assault and capture 
of St Sebastian’s, instead of drawing the 
reader’s attention to the movements of 
the particular corps to which I chanced 
to be attached. These, however, are 
soon related. On the evening of the 
26th, an order arrived, by which we 
were directed to resage onthe Pa ara 
ing morning, aud to join ivision 
of the army which occupied the pass 
of Irun. This order was promptly 
obeyed ; and, after an Beta om jour- 
ney of four hours, we took up our 
abode in a aga valley, = gee: 
on every side by steep an 
wien ; wba we found bute al- 
a | erected for our accommodation. 

e remained here in a state of quiet 
till the morning of the 30th, when, at 
three o'clock, an aide-camp arrived in 
the camp, with directions for us in- 
stantly to retrace our steps, and to 
join army before St Sebastian’s. 
We were perfectly aware that the town 
was to be stormed on the following 
day, and, of course, were not reluc- 
tant to obey a command, which led 
us to the assistance of our comrades. 
The ranks were immediately formed, 
and by seven o’tlock we had reached 
our 


It. was the design of Sir Thomas 
Graham to embark a body of troo 
in the boats of the fleet, who should 
assault the castle at the moment when 
the main body moved from the trench- 
es. The to which I belonged 
was selected for this purpose.; But, 
on reconnoitering the face of the cliff, 
it was at once perceived, that, to make 
any attempt of the kind, would only 
devote to certain destruction the luck- 
less detachment which should be so 
emp! . This part of the plan was 

ingly abandoned, and a few 
Sere eer 

ing a feint, or, i 

ble, causi a: aati the aie 
der, with the exception of such as 
were chosen to mag we | the storm- 
ing party, returned, by the morrow’s 
dawn, to the front. 

I have already stated, that the morn- 
ing of the 31st rose darkly and gloom- 
ily, and that just as the besiegers had 
begun to fill the trenches, a storm 


the con- Wurst forth. This went on increasing 


every minute ; so that, at the moment 
when our leading files emerged from 
their cover, one of the most fearful 
thunder storms to which I ever lis- 
tened had attained its height. .Nor 
was this the only circumstance which 
added to the terrors of that eventful 
day. Marshal Soult, aware of the im- 
portance of St Sebastian’s, and full of 
that confidence which a late appoint- 
ment to command generally bestows, 
made, on the 31st, a desperate effort to 
raise the siege. At the head of a co- 
lumn of fifteen thousand infantry, he 
crossed the Bidaossa near Irun, and 
attacked, with great spirit, the heights 
of St Marcial. These were defended 
only by Spanish troops, which gave 
way almost immediately, and were 
driven to the tops of the hills; but 
here, being joined by one or two bri- 
gades of British soldiers, they rallied, 
and maintained their ground with con- 
siderable resolution. By this. means, 
it so happened, that whilst one divi- 
sion of the army was hotly engaged in 
the assault of St Sebastians, divi- 
sions in front were in desperate strife 
with the troopsof Marshal Soult, whilst 
the heavens thundered in an awful 
manner, and the rain fell in torrents. 
In one word, it was a day never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed its 
occurrence ; it was a day which I, at 
least, shall never forget. 

It is impossible to describe, with 
any degree of fidelity, the appearance 
which St Sebastian's pent, when 
the dawn of the 1st of September ren- 
dered objects visible. The streets, 
which had lately been covered with 
the living as well as the dead, were 
now left to the occupation of. the lat- 
ter ; and these were so numerous, that 
it puzzled the beholder to guess where 
so many sleeping men could have 
found room to lie. The troops, how- 
ever, returned not, with the return of 
light, to their accustomed state of dis- 
cipline. Their strength being recruited 
by sleep, and their senses restored, they 
applied themselves, with ter dili- 
gence than ever, to the business of 
plunder. Of the houses, few now re- 
mained, except in a state of ruin ; but 
even the ruins were explored with 
the most rapacious eagerness, not so 
much for jewels and other valuables, 
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as for wine and spirits. Unfortu- 
nately, many cellars were this day 
discovered, which, in the hurry 
confusion of last night, had esca 
detection, and the consequence was, 
that, in the space of a very few hours, 
intoxication prevailed th out the 
army. Then, too, such buildings as 
had escaped the flames of yesterday, 
were wantonly set on fire; and every 
species of enormity, which circum- 
stances could admit of, was perpe- 
trated. 

Of St Sebastian’s, and the proceed- 
ings within it, Ican say no more from 
personal observation, my post being 
now with the advance of the army ; 
but I may as well add, that the castle 
still held out, and continued to hold 
out, till the 3d of September. It was, 
however, as we afterwards discovered, 
wholly unprovided with shelter against 
the shells which were unintermitting- 
ly thrown into it; and hence, after 
suffering every possible misery during 
three whole days, the governor was at 
last obliged to surrender. About nine 
hundred men, the remains of a garri- 
son of four thousand, became, by this 
measure, prisoners of war; and such 
British Sead as had escaped the 
horror of the siege, were recaptured ; 
but the place itself was utterly value- 
less, being in a state of the most com- 
plete dilapidation. 

The whole of the Ist of September 
was spent under arms, and in a state 
of deep anxiety; by the troops which 
occupied the pass of Irun, inasmuch 
as various movements in the French 
lines appeared to indicate a renewal of 
hostilities. Many bullock-cars, load- 
ed with wounded Spaniards, passed, 
in the meanwhile, through our en- 
campment ; and the groans and shrieks 
of these poor fellows, as the jolting of 
their uneasy vehicles shook their 
wounds open afresh, by no means 
tended to elevate the spirits or add to 
the co of those who heard them. 
Not that was any reluctance on 
our ‘part to en I believe a re- 
luctance to t was never felt by 
Britons, when the enemy were in 
sight. But a view of the real effects 
of war, contemplated in a moment of 
coolness and inaction, seldom has the 
effect of adding fuel to the valorous 
fire which is supposed, at all moments, 
to burn in the breast of a soldier. 
And, in truth, this was a piteous sight. 

Of all. the classes of men with 
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whom I ever had intercourse, the Spa- 
nish surgeons are, I think, the most 
ignorant and the most prejudiced. 
Among the many amputations which, 
during the war, they were called up- 
on to perform, about one-half, or more 
than half, proved fatal. Their mode of 
dressing other wounds was, moreover, 
at once clumsy and inefficient ; and 
hence the mangled wretches who pass- 
ed us this morning, were not onl 

suffering acutely, from the natural ef- 
fect of their hurts, but were put to 
more than ordi torture, on’ ac- 
count of the clumsy and rude manner 
in which their hurts had been looked 


to. 

Though I have no intention of writ- 
ing a regular memoir of the campaigns 
. 1813 and poe it is necessary, he 
the of rendering my journ 
intelligible, to give, in this thas of it, 
some account of the relative situations 
of the British and French armies. 

The two kingdoms of France and 
Spain are divided, towards the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay, by the river 
Bidaossa ; an inconsiderable stream, 
which, rising about the centre of the 
Peninsula, follows the winding course 
of one of those many valleys with 
which the Pyrenees abound, and falls 
into the sea near the ancient town of 
Font-Arabia. The Bidaossa is per- 
fectly fordable in almost all places, at 
the distance of ten miles from its 
mouth ; whilst immediately opposite 
to em gr aoe Fg is one 

t, where, at low tide, a e 
aay be effected, the water seach ching 
only to the chest of him who crosses. 
About two or three miles from Irun, 
which is distant something less than a 
league from Font-Arabia, is another 
ford, across which a bridge had ‘been 
built, but which, at the period of my 


‘narrative, was in ruins ; ag ara 


there were two separate fords, 

to the pass of Irun, by. both or either 
of which an army might advance with 
safety. 

On either side of this little stream, 
the mountains, except at, the passes 


of Irun, Roncesvalles, &c. rise so 
abruptly, as to form an almost im 

sable barrier between the one kingdom 
and the other. The scenery of the 
Bidaossa is, in consequence, romantic 
and striking in uo ordinary degree; 
for sot are ~ Fant the hills 
steep and rugged, but are clothed, 
here and there, with the most luxu- 
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riant herbage ; whilst frequent streams 
pour down from the summits, form- 
cially after rain, cascades ex- 
eedingly picturesque, and in some in- 
ances almost sublime. The river 
itself is clear, and rapid in its course ; 
‘winding, as all mountain streams 
wind, where a ever and anon yn 
terpose to impede its progress ; and it 
is not deficient in excellent trout, as 
IT and my friend Graham found, to our 
equent comfort and amusement. 

t the period of which Iam now 
‘speaking, the armies of Lord Welling- 
ton and Marshal Soult occupied the 
opposite banks of this little stream. 
Our piquets were stationed on the rise 
of the Spanish hills; those of the 
French on the faces of their own 
mountains ; whilst the advanced sén- 
tinéls were divided only by the river, 
which measured in many places not 
more than thirty yards across. But 
the French, whatever their faults may 
be, are a noble enemy. ‘The most 

rfect understanding, consequently, 
prevailed between them and us, by 
which, not only the sentries were free 
from danger, bat the piquets them- 


selves were safe from wanton ‘ad 
prisal ; no attack upon an outpost be- 
ing under ony 


other circumstances 
thought of, unless it was meant to be 
followed up by a general engagement. 
For myself, my situation was, as I 
have already stated, in a bleak valley, 
distant nearly three miles from the 
river, and surrounded on every side 
by bold and barren precipices. In 
such a place, there was little either to 
interest or amuse, for of the French 
army we could ry nothing bai ef 
e, in quest of whi re; y 
proceeded, there was a woful scarcity. 
There, however, we remained, till the 
morning of the 5th, without any 
event occurring worthy of notice, un- 
less a fortunate purchase of two ex- 
cellent milch goats, which I effected, 
from a Spanish peasant, be deemed 
such. But in that day our position 
was changed ; and the glorious scenery 
to which the march introduced us, 
far more than compensated for the fa- 


“ae occasioned by it. 
t is by no means the least pleasing 
circumstance in the life of a soldier 
active service, that he never 
knows, when he awakes in the morn- 
ing, where he is to sleep at night. 
Once set in motion, and Tike any other 
ine, he moves, till the power which 
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‘came almost intolerable. 
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regulates his. moveinents calls a halt ; 
and wherever, that halt may occur, 
there, for the present, is his home. Such 
@ man has not upon his mind the sha- 
dow of a care ; for the worst bed which 
he can meet with is the turf; and he 
seldom enjoys a better than his cloak 
or blanket. Give him but a tent—and 
with tents the commander of the forces 
had lately supplied us—and he is in 
luxury—at least as long as the sum- 
mer lasts, or the weather continues 
moderate ; nor had we, as yet, expe- 
rienced any, against which our tents 
furnished not a sufficient shelter. 

The sun was just rising on the 
morning of the 5th of September, 
when our tents were struck, the line 
of march formed, and we advanced 
towards the base of one of the high- 
est. hills, which hemmed us in on 
every side. Alongst the face of this 
mountain was cut a narrow wind- 
ing path, for the accommodation, in 
all probability, of goatherds, or mulet- 
eers, who continue to transport ar- 
ticles of luxury and clothing into the 
wildest districts, where human inha- 
bitants are to be found. It was, how- 
ever, so rough and so precipitous, as ef- 
fectually to hinder our men from pre- 
serving any thing like order in their 
ranks, and thus caused a battalion,of lit- 
tle more than six hundred bayonets, to 
cover an extent of ground, measuring, 
from front to rear, not less than three- 
geerters of a mile. Of course, the 

atigue of climbing, loaded, as we 
were, with arms, ammunition, and 
jnecessaries, was very great; and, as 
the heat of the day increased, it be- 
But we 
toiled on in good spirits, hoping that 
each vale or level at which we arrived 
would prove the place of our rest ; and 
not a little delighted with the roman- 
tic prospects, which every turning in 
the road placed before us. 

We. had continued this arduous 
journey during five hours, when, on 
reaching the summit of an isolated 
green hill, at the back of the ridge 
already described, four mounted offi- 
cers crossed us, one of them riding a 
little ahead of the rest, who, on the 
contrary, kept together. He who rode 
in front was a thin, well-made man, 
apparently of the middle stature, and 
just passed the prime of life. . His 
dress was a plain grey frock, button- 
ed close to the chin;. a cocked :hat, 
covered with a grey pantaloons, 
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with boots, buekled at the side, and a 
steel-mounted light sabre. Though 1 
knew not pg th was, nae was a 
brightness in his eye, which bespoke 
him something pa than an aide- 
camp, or a general of brigade; nor was 
I long left: in doubt. There were in 
the ranks many veterans, who had 
served in the Peninsula during some 
of the earlier. campaigns; these in- 
stantly recognised their old leader; 
and the ery of “ Duro, Duro!” the 
familiar title given by the soldiers to 
the Duke of Wellington, was raised. 
This was followed by reiterated shouts, 
to whieh he replied by taking off his 
hat and bowing; when, after com- 
mending the appearance of the corps, 
and chatting for a moment with the 
commanding officer, he advised that a 
halt should take place where we were, 
and rode on. : 

As I had never seen the great Loa 
tain of the day before, it will readily 
be imagined that I looked at him on 
the present oecasion with a degree of 
admiration and respect, such as a sol- 
dier of seventeen years of age, who 
doats upon his profession, is likely to 
feel for the man whom he as 
its brightest ornament. There was 
in his general aspect nothing indica- 
tive of a life spent in hardships and 
fatigues ; nor any expression of caré or 
anxiety in his countenance. On the 


quent '‘o ities per- 
oving, ow far such a feeling 

to pa caer a defeat. 
troops do gen ere in 
him who leads them, and the sight:of 
him, at the most trying moment, is 
worth a fresh brigade. 

In compliance with the recommen-. 
dation of Lord Wellington, the corps 
halted on the beautiful green ‘hill 
which it had attained ; ‘but two full 


hours elapsed ere the bageege came 
up. In the meantime, by far ‘the 
greatér number amongst us, miyself 
included, threw ourselves. down upon 
the , and fell fast asleep ; ‘from 
which we were not aroused ‘till 

arrival of the a —, = - 
the very agreeable otcupation of boil- 
ing our kettles ‘and preparing break- 
fast. ‘This was quickly commenced ; 
and having ‘satisfied the éravings of 


hunger, — every source of 
annoyance to which we were subject. 


. > 
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ScHILLER’s WiLHELM TELL. 


WitueEwm TE 1 is one of the later 
and favourite tragedies of the celebra- 
ted Schiller, known in this country 
chiefly as the author of the Rossras, 
a drama which, in Germany, is now 
considered, as it was by himself before 
his death, as one of the venial errors 
of his youth. In maturer years, Schil- 
ler speculated deeply upon the nature 
of the tragic art, an pr eb opinions 
very different from those which ap- 
pear to have governed the composition 
of his earlier works. These opinions 
it were needless, and ss tedious, 
here to investigate ; but it was requi- 
site to mention the change of our au- 


thor’s views, by way of preface to a 
piece very unlike either the Rossrnrs 


or CaBAL AND Love. ‘Schiller wrote 
several tragedies, constructed, it should 
seem, according to various theories, suc- 
eessively conceived in’ the progress of 
his inquiries. Of these, WitHELM TeLt 
has been deemed the best calculated to 
be introduced to the knowledge of our 
readers, as one of the best, as most 
consonant with ‘British ‘taste. and feel- 
ings, as national in its subject, and as 
a decided favourite upon every Ger- 
man theatre, even upon those of the 
most arbitrary states. The ise 
which this last circumstance is calcu- 
lated to excite, may perhaps be dimi- 
nished by recollecting that the Swiss 
champions of liberty commemorated 
in this play, sought only to maintain 
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_ old established rights and privileges, 
' and to resist unlawful tara 
y the attempt then ma- 

i mperor, Albert 

the allegiance of 

the Cantons from the empire, of which 


perial states, to that of mere subordi- 
-Rate vassal d i A love of 
liberty, so ified, seems to be con- 
sidered as innocuous, even by despotic 
ts ; although we must con- 

that some rumours have latel 

reached us, of os corrections an 
improvements, which have been judged 


needful to render this sample of Swiss 
patriotism quite harmless. 

Wirxeo Tex1 appears, like W at- 
LENSTEIN, to have been 1.0delled in a 
gots measure after the fashion of our 


i play ; and the imitation of 
Shakespeare is occasionally too obvious 
to escape the most careless reader. In 
truth, it is sometimes so close, that not 
all the fervour of our devotion to 
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€ Nature's darling,” can prevent our 


wishing that the an bard, how- 
ever much “ Nature and Shakespeare 
were, he found, the same,” had rather 
imitated his prototype in studying the 
“mighty mother” herself, than con- 
fined his ambition to copying her por- 
traits by the English master. 

‘But our readers would judge for 
themselves ; and. we will no longer 
detain them with preliminary reflec- 
tions. 

The tragedy opens with a sort of 
emblematical representation of the va- 
rious modes of life in Switzerland, 
which being very German, and Certain- 
ly not at all Shakespearean, we will 
give in full, together with the more 
important scene it leads to. The scene 
is upon the Lake of Lucern, and com- 
bines rocks, glaciers, green fields, and 
all the varieties of ‘spine landscape. 
The national air, the Ranz des vaches, 
is played whilst the curtain rises, and 
Jenni, a young fisherman, who is dis- 
covered in his boat upon the lake, 
sings to it. 


The lake’s dimpled waters to bathing invite ; 


On its shore sleeps 


Like flutes in the air, 
Like voices of angels 


a youth lapt in dreams of delight, 
Whilst he hears a soft murmur 


in Paradise fair. 


But when he awakes from his soothing repose, 
High over his bosom the cool water flows ; 


And from under the billow 
Resounds; “‘ Thou art mine! 
I lure the fond shepherd 
Where suns never shine.” 


(Kuont the Herdsman appears upon the hill and sings— Air, 
variation of the “* Ranz des Vaches.” 


Farewell, sunny fields 
Where my cattle have fed— 
The herdsman departs 
When the summer has fled ; 


We haste to the vale! We return to the mountain 
When cuckoos call gaily, and birds warble sweet, 
When May, genial May, shall dissdlve the charm’d fountain, 


And earth yield new flowers to 


Farewell, sunny fields 
Where my cattle have fed— 
The herdsman departs 
When the summer had ficd. 


the wanderer’s feet. 


(Werni the Hunter appears upon the rock, and sings—Air, 
Second variation of the ““Ranz des Vaches.”) 
The lofty crags thunder, and totters the way 
Along which the hunter must follow his prey. 


Undaunted he ventures 
O’er heap’d ice and snéw, 
Where Spring is a stranger, 
Where flowers never blow. 
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Underneath mountain mists spread, a sea without shore, 

And the cities of men are distinguish’d no miore. ~° 
Only through cloudy openings ok 

The world can he spy, 


‘ 


The green meadows lie. 
(N.B.—The metre of the original songs has been strictly followed.) 


The distant scene is darkened. A loud sound is heard from the Icebergs. The 
shadows of clouds pass over the scenery. Ruop1 comes out of hishut ; Want 
descends from the rocks, and Kuon1 from the hills, carrying a milk-pail, and 
Sollowed by Szrri. 5 


Ruodi. Haste, Jenni ; draw the boat ashore ; dispatch ! 
The dark Lord of the Valley comes ; hoarse roar- 
The distant ice-peaks—Mytenstein* puts on 
His night-cap ; and from out the Wetterloch* 

The gust blows chill. The storm will be upon us 

Ere we can make us ready. 

Kuoni. Fisherman, 

*Twill rain. My sheep feed keenly, and my dog, 

Watchman, tears up the ground. 

Werni. The fish are playing— 

The water-hen dives deep ; it will be stormy. 

Kuoni. Seppi, look out ; is all the herd collected ? 

Seppi. Brown Liesel’s there ; I know her by her bell. 

Kuoni. Then all are safe ; she ever strays the farthest. 

Ruodi. Herdsman, your bells sound sweetly. 

a ie And your — ee 
Are handsome. Are ours, countryman 

Kuoni. I’m not so want y eed re my noble lord's, 
The Baron Attinghausen’s. I’m his herdsman. 

Ruodi. How well the ribbon decks that ‘stately cow ! 

Kuoni. Ay, and she knows it too. She leads the herd. 
Should I deprive her of her ornaments, 

She would not feed. 

Ruodi. That is impossible ! 

How should an animal, devoid of reason .\.'.... 

Werni. That’s quickly said, but we bold Chamois hunters, 
We know that beasts have reasoning faculties. 

The Chamois, ever when they go to feed, 

Station a sentinel, who pricks his ears, 

And when the hunter comes in sight, gives notice 

With his shrill cry. , 

Ruodi. Go you now homewards ? 

Kuoni. Yes. 

The Alpine pastures are exhausted quite. 
Werni. Happily, herdsman, may you reach your home! 
Kuoni. I give you back that wish ; from your excursions 

Return is more uncertain. 

Ruodi. Who comes here, 

Running with breathless ? 

Werni. 1 know him —_ 

ConraD BauMGARTON rushes in. 

Baum. For Heaven's sake, fisherman, your boat ! 

Ruodi. So, so ; 

Whence all this Hurry ? 





* Names of different mountains. 
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¢ Baym.. Launch it oe the og 
me over ; save m: 
“Kyoni. Friend, what alarms ya? 
Werni. Who pursues your steps ? 
Baum. to Ruodi. O hasten, hasten! They are close, upon me. 
The horsemen are close upon me, 
And, should they overtake me, I am lost. 
Ruodi. Why do the soldiers follow you ? 
Baum. First save, 
And after question me. 
Werni. You're stain’d with blood. 
Baum. Th’ Imperial Governor of Rossberg. 
Kuoni. Fly you 
From Wolfenchiessen ? 
Baum. He will harm no more, 
I’ve slain him. 
All starting. Merey, Heaven! What have you done? 
Baum. t every freeman in my place had done ! 
I have but exercised a husband’s right 
’Gainst him who Sate my honour and my wife. ‘ 
Kuoni. How ?—Had the Governor injured your honour ? 
Baum. God and my trusty hatchet intercepted 
The perpetration of his foul design. 
Werni. Did you then, with your hatchet, cleave his head ? 
Kuoni. Oh tell us all! You will have ample leisure 
Whilst he unmoors his vessel from the shore. 
Baum. As I was felling timber in the woods, 
My wife, in death-like agonies, came running ; 
She said the Governor was in our house, 
Had first required she should prepare a bath, 
Then more, and unbecoming a chaste wife. 
She had eseaped, and fled to me for help— 
I, even as I was, I hurried home, 
And slew him with my hatchet in the bath. 
Werni. You acted rightly--none can blame the deed. 
Kuoni. The tyrant !—He has now the just reward, 
Long merited, at Unterwalden’s hands. 
Baum, The fact was noised abroad ; 1 was pursued— 
Good God !—even whilst we speak——- we're losing time! 
( Thunder and lightning.) 
Kuoni. Come, boatman, hasten ; bear this worthy man 
Across the lake to oafoty 
Ruodi. ’Tis impossible! 
A fearful tempest now is gathering, 
And you must wait. 
Baum. Great God! I cannot wait! 
Each instant of delay teems with destruction. 
Kuoni. In God’s name venture! All are bound to aid 
Th’ unfortunate, and all may prove like need. 
"" (Thunder, lightning, and wind.) 


Ruodi. The tempest rages, and the lake wells i i 
I cannot steer against the winds and wayes. 
Baum. Cre et his knees.) May God'so aid you as you pity me! 


Werni. tman, be merciful !—his life’s at stake. 
Kuoni. Consider, he’s a husband and a father ! 
Ruodi. And have not I, like him, a life to lose ? 

And am not I a husband and a father ? 

Look at the breakers, at the eddying waves ;— 

See how the waters boil up from th’ abyss ! 

Gladly would I preserve the worthy man, 

But ’tis impossible—you see’t yourselves. 
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Baum. (Still kneeling.) Vhen must I fall a victim to my foes, 
E’en whilst I gaze upon the shore of safety ! 
*Tis there—my eyes can reach it, and my voice 
Re-echoes from the coast.—There is the boat 
That might convey me over, and I here 
Must lie, despairing, helpless ! 
Kuoni. © comes now ? 
Look out ! 
Werni. Tis William Tell of Burglen comes. 
WiiraMm TELL comes in with his crossbow. 
Tell. Who is it cries so piteously for help? 
Kuoni. A man of Alzell, who, in the defence - 
Of his wife’s honour, has slain Wolfenschiessen, 
The King’s deputed Governor, at Rossberg. 
The Royal horsemen chase him close, and he 
Fntreats to be convey’d across the lake.— 
The boatman fears the storm, and will not venture. 
Ruodi. Let William Tell, an able helmsman, say, 
If this be weather to attempt the passage ? 
Violent thunder ; the waves swell high, and break frightfully.) 
Shall I plunge headlong in the jaws of hell r— 
None in their sober senses would put off. 
Tell., The brave man thinks but little of himself ;— 
Confide in God, and save the persecuted. ' 
Ruodi. For those within the port, ’tis easy talking.— 
There is the vessel, there the lake before you ;— 
Venture yourself. 
Tell. The billows may have mercy— 
_ The Governor has none,—Attempt it, boatman. 
Kuoni and Werni. Oh save him! Prithee save him ! 
Ruodi. Though he were 
My brother, or the offspring of my loins, 
It were impossible! ‘To-day’s the feast 
Of Simon and of Jude, when still the lake 
Rages, and claims its wonted sacrifice. 
Tell. There is no profit here in idle words ; 
Time presses, and the man must be assisted. 
Say, boatman, will you venture? 
uodi. No, I cannot. 
Tell. In God’s name be it, then! Give me the boat : 
I will attempt it, with what skill I have. 
Kuoni. Excellent Tell ! 
Werni. See there, the gallant hunter ! 
Baum. You're my preserver—my good angel, Tell ! 
Tell. I may preserve you from the Governor, 
The tempest’s perils ask a different arm ; 
Yet are you safer in the hands of God 
Than those of men. (7'o Kuoni.) Good fellow-countryman, 
Should 1 here meet the fate to man allotted, 
Comfort my wife ; tell her I did but that, 
I could not leave undone. (Springs into the boat.) 
Kuoni. You, who're accounted 
A master-steersman, dare not undertake 
What Tell has ventured. 
Ruodi. Better men than I 
Rival not Tell ; there is not in the range 
Of the whole mountain region such another. 
Werni, (who has climbed upon'the rocks.) Now he puts off—God be 
thy aid, bold sailor ! 
See how the vessel tossss on the waves ! ‘ 
Kuoni, (On the share.) The flood swells over it—I see’t no longer — 
Yet stay, ‘tis there again! How powerfully 
The brave heart holds his course, and stems the breakers ! 
Vou. XVII. 2R 
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Seppi. Here, at full gallop, come the royal horsemen ! 
uoni. "Tis they !—'This of a truth was help at need. 
(A troop of Landenberg’s horsemen come on. ) 
First Horseman. Deliver up the murderer we seek ! 
Second Horseman. This way he came—in vain would you conceal 
him. 
Kuoni and Ruodi. Whom mean you, soldiers ? 
First Horseman. (Perceiving the boat.) Hell !—What is’t I see ? 
Werni. Is’t him there in the boat you seek >—Ride on— 
Lay in your spurs ; you yet may overtake him. 
Horseman. Curse on’t, he has escaped us ! 
First Horseman. (To Kuoni and Ruodi.) Ay, but you, 

Who have assisted him, shall pay for it ! 

Fall on their herds! Tear down their cottages! 

Put all to ~ and rome et +. & They go out hastily. 
Seppi. Oh, my poor ! uns out after them. 
Kuoni. Can Poot save my herds? (Follows. 
Werni. The Savages! 

Ruodi, (Wringing his hands.) Father of justice and of mercy, when, 

When wilt thou send us a deliverer ! ( They follow.) 


The next scene transports us to the canton of Schwytz, where a long con- 
versation upon the state of the country takes place between Werner ,Stauffacher, 
and his wife Gertrude. Present evils and future dangers are amply discussed ; 
and occasion is taken to display the happy and independent condition of the 
wealthy peasant-proprietors, who hold their estates in fief directly of the Em- 


peror, 
Even so, . 

As hold their lands the princes of the empire. 
The husband, however, seems to think it better to endure everything, than to 
incur the hazards of war. The wife takes the more spirited side of the argu- 
ment, and enforces it so powerfully, that, in the end, Stauffacher determines 
to visit the Canton of Uri, and there consult with ‘Walter Furst, and the Ba- 
ron of Attinghausen, 

Who, though of noble family, 
Yet loves the people, honouring antique customs, 


upon what can be done under existing circumstances. As they are withdraw- 
ing to prepare for his journey, William Tell arrives with his protegé, whom he 
ivers over to Stauffacher’s hospitality. 
We now return to Uri, where, in the village of Altdorf, we find a fortress 
building, to command the country, of which William Tell remarks, 


What hands have built, hands can destroy ; the house 
Of liberty stands there, (pointing to the mountains) founded by God ! 


In this scene we have a representation of the miseries and cruelties belong- 
ing to the services of villeinage, somewhat analogous to a slave-driving exhi- 
bition. The well-known hat is then introduced, and the Governor Gessler’s 
proclamation, commanding every one to approach it with bent knee, and head 
uncovered, is read. In the midst of all ts come Tell and Stauffacher, and, 
as Schiller seems to have laboured earnestly to show his hero’s perfect freedom 
from revolutionary principles, we will give their dialogue. 


Tell. You have your answer, so farewell, good Werner. 
Stauff: Where go you? Do not hasten from me thus. 
Tell. ay Deas requires the presence of the father. 
Stauff; My heart is heavy, I would talk with you. 


Tell heavy heart cannot by words be lightened. 
Stauff: But words conduct to deeds. 

- Tell. The only deed 

Suiting the times, is silence and endurance. 
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Stauff. Shall we endure what is intolerable ? 
rulers never govern long. 


dark abyss the tempest bursts, 
88 quenches, and his ship 
the haven, whilst the mighty spirit 
Stalks harmless; well nigh trackless, o’er the earth. 
Let pmo — —_ in — — 
Power ves the peaceful man at peace. 
Stauff- Believe you that ? 
Tell. The very serpent stings not, 
If unprovoked.—The tyrants will grow weary 
Of persecution, if the land be quiet. 
Stauff; We might do much, if we but held together. 
Teli, In shipwreck, singly, each man best escapes. 
Stauff. Desert you coldly thus the common cause? 
Tell. ’Tis best that each a upon himself. 
Stauff; When they’re united, een the weak prove mighty. 
Tell. Ay,, but the strong is mightiest alone. 
Stauff- Then if the country, in despair, should arm 
For her defence, she must not count on you? 
Teil. Tell rescues the fall’n lamb from the abyss, 
And think you he can e’er forsake his friends ? 
In your deliberations leave me out ; 
’Tis not for me to ponder, muse, and doubt. - 
But, when my country calls, and points the deed, 
Tell shall not fail her in her hour of need. 


Tell and Stauffacher then separate, 
and the scene concludes by a work- 
man’s falling off the roof of the for- 


upon a slight fault, had sought refuge 
in Furst’s From his conceal- 
ment he overhears Stauffacher inform 


tress that is in progress ; by the run- 
= in of the Lady Bertha of Bru- 
3 


a Swiss heiress, under the guar- 
dianship of Gessler; by her offering 
—— save the fallen man’s life ; 
and lastly, by a violent philippic 
against Austrians, nobles, and gold, 
from the stone-masons employed in 
building. 

The fourth and last scene of the 
first act, contains the proposed con- 
sultation upon the condition o: — 
affairs between Werner, Stauffacher, 
and Walter Furst. A third interlo- 
cutor takes part in the discussion. 
This person, a young man of Unter- 
walden, named Melehthal, having fied 
from his home to avoid the severe pu- 
nishment inflicted by the governor, 


his friendly host—in the course of a 
detail of the cruelties exercised by the 
Imperial vicegerents—that the Gover- 
nor Landen had summoned his, 
Melchthal’s father, to deliver up his 
offending son to justice, and upon the 
old man’s » had caused his e 
—_- out, and 4 confiscated hi 
w. - The agonized son 
rushes fot date his sehige, to in- 
quire the ese and we will in- 
sert his speech of lamentation 
over his fathers misfortune, which 
possesses, we think, considerable beau- 
ty. We shall spare our readers the 
introductory stage directions, remark- 
ing, en passant, that German authors 
appear to entertain a very mean opi- 
nion of their actors’ intellects. r 


Oh ! the eye’s light, of all the gifts of Heaven 
It is the noblest, dearest! Every being 

Lives upon light, ay, every happy creature— 
The very plant turns joyful to its rays— 

And he must sit in night, groping about 

In everlasting darkness ! Never more 

Shall he enjoy the meadow’s tender geen, 
The flow’ret’s melting colours, nor the bright, 
The roseate tints of the high mountain-snows. 
To die is nothing——But to live deprived 

Of sight, is misery indeed ! 
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It can scarcely be 
that the youth’s reven 
stimulates Stauffacher’s manly reso- 
lution, and finaily overbears cau- 
tion of age in Furst. ‘The latter 
poses to consult the nobles ; but Melch- 
thal vehemently objects, and Stauffa-~ 
cher observes that the nobility are not 
yet as much — as the peasant- 
ry, but will doubtless assist when they 
see the land in arms. It is finally de- 
termined that each shall find ten as- 
sociates in his own canton, and that 
the whole thirty-three shall assemble 
at night, in a very retired meadow, 
aul Rutli; and, after a very Ger- 
man clasping of hands, in augury of 
the union of their Cantons, they sepa- 


rate. 

The second Act opens in the baro- 
nial mansion of the Lords of Atting- 
hausen ; and after a few touches of 
the patriarchal manners of the Swiss 
nobles, we are presented with a long 
dialogue between the Baron, a vene- 
rable old man of eighty-five, and his 
nephew and heir, Ulrick of Rudenz, 
a youth who appears to have been at- 
tracted by the —— and splendours 
of royalty. The uncle w i 
break his connexion with the Govern- 
or, and devote himself to the defence 
and protection of his native land ; his 
exhortations to patriotism, and eulo- 
- gies of Switzerland, despite their pro- 

fixity, are spirited and poetical. The 
nephew, in reply, professes a thirst of 
fame not to be gratified amidst the 
+ sewman his paternal valleys, and 
alleges all the specious arguments by 
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which the weak are induced to sub- 
mit: tamely to a powerful invader. 
The uncle then asserts: that Ulrick is 
not governed by the motives which he 
brings fareted: but seduced by the 
charms of Bertha of Bruneck, and 
warns him that, although the beauti- 
ful heiress be held out to him as a 
lure, she will not, in the end, be be- 
stowed upon his simplicity. The ne- 
phew goes off without answering, and 
the Baron ends the seene, with a fine 
tirade against modern degeneracy. 

We now come to the scene of the 
confederacy at Rutli ; and although it 
be, to borrow an American expression, 
somewhat lengthy, we shall insert it, 
inasmuch as to omit it, in a play of 
the deliverance of Switzerland, would 
be, if not quite omitting the part of 
Hamlet, according to ‘the announce- 
ment of the country play-bill, at least, 
omitting the transactions of Runny- 
mede, in a- history of King John. 
Besides, if not strikingly dramatic, 
according to our ideas, it is interesting, 
by its fragments of Swiss history and 
tradition, by its illustrations of the 
habits of life, induced by the nature 
of the country, and by its thorough 
Germanism, if we may be allowed to 
coin such a word. 

The minute description of the sce- 
nery we shall omit, and merely inform 
our readers, that the Unterwalden part 
are the first to arrive, and Melchthal, 
before they appear on the stage, speaks. 

e occasional imitation of the night- 
scene in Brutus’s garden, in Jutrus 
Czsar, we need hardly point out. 


Melchthal. The mountain pass now opens ; follow me ; 


I know that rock, and the small cross it 


We've reach’d the goal, we are at Rutli. 


Winkelried. Listen ! 
Sewa. "Tis empty. 


Meier. Here we find no countrymen ; 
We Unterwalders first are at our post. 


Meich. How goes the night ? 


Baumgarten. Upon the Selisberg 
( The Beacon— Watchmen call the second hour. 


bell is heard. 
Meier. Peace, hark ! 


* 
A distant 


Burkhardt. The mass-bell in the forest chapel ; 
Across the lake from Schwytz how sweet it chimes ! 

Klaus. The air is clear, that bears the sound so far. 

Melch. Let some go gather wood, and light a fire 
That may blaze high against our comrades come. 


(Two men go out. 





* The name of a mountain. 
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Sewa. It is a lovely moonlight night ; the lake 


Lies tranquil as a mirror. 

Burk. Our Schwytz friends s 

Will have an easy passage. 

Winkel. Ha! there ! 
Look there! Do you not see? 
Meier. What should we see ? 

Ay, in good truth, a rainbow in the night ! 
Melch. The moonbeams fashion it. 
Klaus. A wondrous sign! 

Many now living ne’er saw moonlight rainbow. 
Sewa. ’Tis double ; there’s a fainter bow above. 
Baum. A boat now passes underneath the arch. 
Melch. Stauffacher’s bark ; ne’er did that worthy man 


Weary his friends with waiting. ( 
Goes with Baumgarten to the shore. 
Meier. They of Uri 
Are the most dilatory. 
Burk. They must take 
A long and tedious mountain path, to cheat 
Their Governor’s suspicious watchfulness. 
( During this time the two men have lighted a fire in the middle 
of the meadow. ; 
Melch. (on the shore.) Who goes there? Give the word ! 
Stauffacher, (below.) Friends of the country ! 
(Ad go to the back of the stageito receive the new comers. Staur- 
FACHER and ten others land from the boat. 
All. Welcome ! 


SrauFFAcHER and MetcuTHaAl come forward, whilst the rest remain greeting 
each other at the back of the Stage. 
Melch. Oh worthy Stauffacher ! I’ve seen 


Him, who never more can look upon me. 
I’ve laid my hand upon his darken’d eyes, 
And have, from those extinguish’d suns, drank in 
Burning, insatiable desire of vengeance. 

Stauff: Not vengeance—’Tis not to avenge the past, 
But future evils to prevent, we meet. 
—Now say, what have you for the common cause 
In Unterwalden done? ‘How many gain’d ? 
How think the peasantry? And how did you 
Yourself escape the snares of treachery ? 

Melch. Across the fearful mountain of Surenne, 
Across wide-spreading fields of desert ice, 
Where sound there’s none except the vulture’s cry, 
I reach’d the Alpine pasture grounds, where meet 
The herdsmen from the Engelberg and Uri, 
And greeting, let their cattle feed in common. 
In the wild foaming torrent that pours down 
From the eternal ice, I quench’d my thirst ; 
I rested in, now empty, summer shealings, 
Landlord and re I reach’d th’ abodes 
Of living, social men. Ev'n those lone valleys 
Already rang with the atrocity— 
—The late committed—end my sufferings - 
Procured me pious reverence in each hut 
I visited upon my pilgrimage. 
I found Guessenane souls full of resentment 
Against these new oppressions of our rulers : 
sist oasnan thal. Bye Sams oan.te. 09? : 
Have borne the self-same herbs, their rivers flow’d 
Along the self-same beds, - very clouds 
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And winds follow’d upeanpebl one course, 
Ev’n 80 unalter’d have old ro customs 
Come down from ancestor to late descendant ; 
They'll notendure to see bold innovation 
Intrude on old heredi 
They gave me their hands, down from the walls 
They reach’d their rusty swords, and when I named 
Those names amidst the mountains holiest, 
Your own and Walter Furst’s, then in their eyes 
Lighten’d glad consciousness of valour. What 
You sh judge right they swore to execute. 
They swore to follow you, ev’n unto death. 
Thus hurrying, safe beneath the sacred shelter 
Of hospi ity, from farm to farm, 
I reach’d my native valley, where wide-spread 
My kin dwell ;—. when I found my father, 
Plunder’d and blind, ving stranger’s straw, 
Living on alms of charitable men— 
Stauff. Merciful Heaven ! 
Meich. No, I did not weep ! 
I wasted not in helpless tears, the strength 
Of ae hot-burning anguish. In my breast 
— r | I lock’d it as a costly treasure, 
ought of nothing but of action, action ! 
I crept through every mountain cleft and fissure, 
No vale so hidden it my search, 
Ev’n at th’ eternal Giet. "s* ice-clad foot 
I sought and found cabins inhabited, 
And wheresoe’er my venturous foot could reach 
I found abhorrence of this tyranny. 
For even there, upon the utmost verge 
Of living nature, where the stiffening earth 
No longer yields to culture, even there 
Plunders the av’rice of our governors. 
With stinging words I roused the inmost spirit 
Of these plain herdsmen—Heart and soul they’re ours ! 
—— In little time you have achieved great things. 
Me I have done more—What our bold peasants dread 
Are those two fortresses, Rossberg and Sarnen ; 
Shelter’d behind their battlements, the foe 
Securely sits, and ravages the land. 
Their strength with my own to ascertain 
— to Sought — Sosuin ey 
‘auff. Sought you iger in his vy n 
Meld, In Tiigrlan garb disguised, thither I went, 
And at his revels saw the Governor. 
Judge if I know my feelings to control ! 
I saw my enemy and slew not. 
Stauff: Your boldness was indeed by Fortune favour'd. 
( The other countrymen come forward to them. 
But tell me now what upright friends you bring. 
Let me know all, in | confidence 
That afterwards we may unfold our hearts. 
Meier. Excellent man! Through the three provinces 
Who knows not thee? Meier of Sarnen, I, 
And this my nephew, Struth of Winkelried. 
Stauff; You speak no unknown name ; a Winkelried 





* The German name for glaciere, which, there beitg no corresponding English word, 
has been preserved, in preference to using another equally foreign expression. 
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Destroy'd the dragon in the Weiler marsh, 

Purchasing victory even with his life. 
Winkel. My ancestor, most worthy Stauffacher. x 
Melch. (shewing two men.) In villeinage, upon the convent lands 

Of Engelberg, these dwell behind the forest,— 

You will not scorn them for their servile state, 

Because they live not free-men on the land 

Like us >—They love their country, and they bear 

A good report. bivi 
a (to both.) Give me your hands! Let him 

Enjoy his happiness - A poo not service 

To any upon earth ; but honesty 

In all conditions thrives. 

Hunn. Here's Master Reding, 

Our former Landamman. 

Meier. I know him well ; 

My adversary who contends with me 

For an inheritance. Good Master Reding, 

We're foes before our judges,—here we're friends. 


Stauff. That’s frankly spoken. 
Winkel. Hark! They come ; I hear 
The horn of Uri. 
( To the right and left armed men appear, descending the rocks 
with lanterns.) 
Hans. See the worthy priest, 
The pious minister of God, comes with them. 
He shrinks nor from the terrors of the night, 
Nor from the arduous way.—A faithful shepherd 
Watching his flock. 
Baum. Next comes the Sacristan, 
And Walter Furst ; but William Tell I see not. 


( They shake hands.) 


Watter Furst and ten others come down from the Mountains. The whole 
thirty-three assemble round the Fire. 
Furst. So must we, on our own inheritance, 
On our paternal soil, like murderers 
Steal secretly together, and beneath 
The shades of night, whose darksome cloak, or guilt, 
Or black conspiracy shunning the light, 
Alone should cover, must we cautiously 
Seek those just rights, that are as pure and clear 
As is the noontide sun’s resplendent beam. 
Meich. Be satisfied that what dark night has brooded,. 
Freely and fearlessly shall meet the sun. 
Rosselman, the Priest. Confederates, hear words that God inspires ! 
In substitution for a lawful diet 
We are assembled, and may represent 
The universal nation ; let us then, 
According to the ancient usages 
Practised in happier times, rule our proceedings. 
What in our meeting is irregular, 
Our bitter need must justify—Our God, 
Wherever justice is observed, is present ; 
And here, beneath his Heav’n we stand. 
Stauff. Be’t so ; 


A to old pomens 
And pen be ight’s ~ ess our cause shall shine. 
Melch. Our numbers are imperfect, but all hearts, 
And our best men, are here. 
Hunn. Our books are wanting, 
But their contents are on our hearts engraved. 
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Rossel. Then form the ring, and plant the swords of power 
Within’t. A 

Hans. First, take the Landamman his post, 
And station his associates at his side. 

Sacristan. Three provinces are present ; which enjoys 
The right to give a chief to this assembly ? 

Meier. Uri and Schwytz may for that right contend, 
We men of Unterwalden yield it freely. 

Melch. We yield it. We are the petitioners 
Who call upon our stronger friends for help. 

Stauff. Let Uri take the sword then ; Uri’s banner 

es our own, upon the solemn march 

To Rome, for the imperial coronation. 

Furst. The honour of the sword belongs to Schwytz, 
Since we from Schwytz all boast our origin. 

Rossel. This gen’rous controversy let me end ; 
Schwytz shall in council lead, Uri in war. 

Furst, (giving the sword to Stauffacher.) Receive it, then. 

Stauff. Not unto me, to age 
That honour’s due. 

George. Ulrick the smith is oldest. 

Hans. The man is worthy, but not free by birth ; 
No villain can be judge in Schwytz. 

Stauff. Is not 
Our farmer Landamman amongst us here ? 
Seek you a worthier than Irel Reding ? 

Furst. Be co of our diet president. 
You who agree with me, hold up your hands. 

(All hold up their right hands.) 
Reding, (advancing into the centre.) I cannot lay my hand upon 
our books ; 

Therefore, by those eternal stars in heaven, 
I swear I will not deviate from strict justice! 

( The two swords are placed before him, a circle is formed round 
him ; Schwytz in the middle, Uri on the right, Unterwalden 
on the left. He stands leaning upon his battle-sword.) 

Now say, wherefore the mountain-races meet 
Here, on the lake’s inhospitable shore, 
In the dark hour when spirits walk the earth ? 
Say, what the purport of the new alliance 
We here contract, beneath the starry sky ? 
Stauff. oo forward.) "Tis not a new alliance we contract ; . 
"Tis an old union, form’d by our forefathers, 
We would renew. Observe, confederates ! 
Although the mountains and the lake divide us, 
And each, a separate people, rules itself, 
Yet are we but one race, sprung from one blood, 
And, from one home, together we came here. 
Winkel. Then truly do our ancient legends tell 
That we from distant regions wander’d hither ? 
Prithee impart what of the tale you know, 
Strengthening our new alliance with old ties. 
Stauff. Hear, then, what hoary-headed herdsmen tell : 
A mighty nation dwelt far north from hence, 
And suffer’d from a famine grievously ; 
The people, in their need assembling, order’d 
That each tenth citizen, by lot, should quit 
His country. ‘They obey’d! A mighty army, 
Husbands and wives, lamenting, towards the sun 
They went, fighting their way through Germany, 
Fven to these mountains ; nor upon their march 
They wearied, till, within a savage valley, 
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Where, amidst meadows, now, the Muotta flows, 
They stood. No traces there of men appear’d ; 
— that rae hut stood home on the shore, 
ere sat a ferryman, for passengers 
Patiently waiting. But the lake swell’d high 
Its billows, nor allowed the wanderers passage. 
More closely then they view’d the land, beheld 
The richness of its forests and its fountains, 
And almost deem’d it their loved native country. 
a Pos pod fix’d to haan errs they — 
The old village Schwytz, and many a 
Of weary toil endured, ere they subdued . 
The strong, wide- ing roots of the old forest. 
Then, when the soil no more could feed their numbers, 
They traversed the black mountain far as Weissland, 
Where, hid behind th’ eternal wall of ice, 
Another nation ks another tongue, 
They built the village Stanz, beside the Kernwald, 
The village Altdorf, on the Reuss’s banks— 
But ever mindful of their origin, 
Amidst the many tribes of foreigners 
Who have, since then, establish’d colonies 
Throughout the land, the men of Schwytz remain 
Distinguish’d. Heart and blood proclaim themselves. 
(Giving his hands to right and left.) 
Haus. Oh yes, yes! All are of one blood, one heart! ( 
All, (taking hands.) We are one people, and will act in unison ! 
Stauff: The other nations bear a foreign yoke ; 
They have submitted to the conqueror. 
Nay, on our borders dwell there some, who stoop 
To render villein-services, bequeathing 
Their children slav’ry as their heritage. 
But we, who from the pure and ancient stock 
Of Schwytz are sprung, untainted hold our freedom ! 
- We never bent the knee to princes, we 
Chose freely the protection of the Em > 
Rossel. It was the Empire that we chose 
Our nrg and our protection’: ’tis express d 
Clearly in Ln: aor Fredric’s ancient charter. 
Staug. Without a sovereign not the freest men 
Can live ; there must be a superior judge 
By whose decision strife may be a) , 
ence, for their lands recover’d from the waste, 
Our ancestors did honour to the Emperor, 
The Lord of Germany and Italy + 
And, like the other freemen in his empire, 
They swore to render him the warriors service. 
For ‘tis the single duty of the free 
To guard the empire, that protects themselves. 
Meich. All beyond that is slavery. 
Stauff. Whene’er 
The feudal army march’d, our fathers follow’d 
The Emperor’s er, and hjs battles fought ; 
In arms they guarded him through Italy, 
To place upon his brow th’ Imperial crown ; 
At home, by their old laws and usages, 
Gladly they ruled themselves. The Emperor's right 
Was only to pronounce the doom of such 
As merited to die. For that he named 
Some mighty Count inhabiting - land, 
2 


Vou. XVII. 
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Who, when a crime was wrought, was summon’d hither ; 
Where, in the face of day, in open air, 
Simply and plainly, without fear of men, 
He spoke the sentence of the law. What proof 
Is here of slavery? If any deem 
My words erroneous, let him better speak. 
George. "Tis as you've said. No arbitrary power 
Was e’er endured amongst us. 
Stauff. We refused 
Obedience, even to the Emperor, 
When, favouring the Church, he wrested justice. 
For when the Abbot of Einsiedlen claim’d 
Those Alps, that from the earliest times our herds 
Had pastured—on an old Imperial charter, 
Granting the unown’d waste unto the Abbey, 
He grounded his pretensions—As it seem’d, 
The former Monks conceal’d our name and being— 
We answer’d boldly thus—“ That ancient charter 
Was fraudulently gain’d ; no Emperor 
Can grant our property, and if the Empire 
Deny us justice, on our mountains we 
But little need the Empire !”—Thus our fathers 
Spake ; and shall we endure the novel yoke 
Of shame? Shall we from foreign vassals bear 
What ev’n the mightiest Emperor to us 
Dared not propose? With our own industry 
This soil we have created,—the old wood, 
That was a dwelling but for bears, have we 
Transform’d into a residence for men. 
The Dragon-brood, that, threatening, yenom-swell’d, 
Possess’d our marshes, we've destroy'd. The fogs, 
That darkling hung, over unwholesome swamps, 
We have dispersed ; have burst the hardest rocks, 
And, for the traveller, over the abyss 
Have led a path secure. The land is ours, 
| centuries of possession, and shall now 
e servant of a foreign Lord presume 
To come and forge us fetters, do us shame, 
Upon our own inheritance ? Have we 
Against such tyranny nor help nor hope? 
(Agitation amongst the people.) 
No, there’s a limit to the despot’s power. 
When the oppress’d can find nor law nor justice, 
When his hard burthen grows intolerable,— 
Then, in bold confidence, he turns to Heaven, 
From thence down-snatching his eternal rights, 
That there, above, reside, inalienable, 
Uninjurable, as the stars themselves ! 
Then does the old, primeval state of nature 
Return, when man stood, unto man opposed. 
Our last reliance, when all others fail, 
The sword, is given us—lawfully may we 
Our chiefest treasures guard from violence ;— 
And here we stand the bulwarks of our country ! 
Here stand we to defend our wives, our children ! 
All, (clashing their swords.) Here stand we to defend our wives, 
our children ! 
Rossel. Yet ere you draw the sword, reflect maturely. 
Yet may all peaceably be with the Emperor 
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Concluded. Speak a single word, and straight 
The very tyrants who oppress you now, 
Will fawn upon you. Do what is required, © 
Renounce the Empire and acknowledge Austria. 
Hans. What says the priest? To Austria do homage! 
Burk. Hear him not ! 
Winkel. ’Tis the counsel of a traitor, 
His country’s foe ! 
Reding. Be calm, confederates ! 
Sewa. After such wrongs, submit to Austria ! 
Klaus. To violence shall we yield what we refused 
To clemency ? e 
Meir. So doing, we were slaves, 
And merited pore, ! 
Hans. Whoever names 
Submission to proud Austria shall forfeit 
All rights of free-born Swiss.—Landamman, I 
Demand that this be the first general law 
We here decree. 
Melch. Be’t so. Who speaks of yielding 
To Austria shall all rights, all honour forfeit ! 
None shall receive him to his social hearth. 
All, (holding up their right hands.) We will that this be law ! 
Reding, (after a pause.) The law has passed. 
Rossel. Now are you free, this law confirms you so. 
Never shall Austria wring from us by force 
That which her kindly wooing fail’d to win. 
Jost-Weiler. Proceed we with the business of the Diet. 
Reding. Confederates, have all gentle means been tried ? 
Is’t sure the King knows all? Our injuries 
Can never be his will.—One last attempt ! 
Let us convey our sufferings to his ear, 
Before we draw the sword. Ev’n when most just 
The cause, still violence is terrible ; 
And God assists only when man denies. 
Stauffacher (to Hunn.) "Tis now your part to speak. 
Hunn. I went to Rheinfeld, 
Bearing to the Imperial Court, complaints 
Of the oppressions of these Governors, 
And claiming that fresh Charter of our rights, 
Which ev'ry Prince at his accession grants. 
I found there messengers from many cities 
Of Suabia’s States, and of the Rhine’s rich banks, 
Upon like errands. All received their parchments, 
And joyfully turn’d homewards. I, your Envoy, 
Was to the Counsellors referr’d, and they 
Dismiss’d me with this empty consolation : 
The Emperor at present had no leisure, 
But “ nea time Prat: erage us. 
As I, dejectedly, ’d through the Halls 
Of this right oye Castle, far apart 
I saw Duke John of Suabia stand in tears ; | 
With him the Lords of Wart and Tagerfeld. 
They call’d me, and thus spoke: Redress yourselves ; 
Expect no justice from the Emperor. 
Does he not rob the son of his own brother, 
Detaining from him his inheritance ? 
The Duke claims his maternal property, 
Urging he’s of full age, and now in person 
Should rule his States and subjects. ,The reply ? 
The Emperor placed a garland on his head, 
And said that was the ornament for youth ! 
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Hans. You've heard. ct not from the Emperor 
Justice or law! We Sas alice ourselves. 
a ht else remains. Now counsel how we best 
Ma i our purpose. 
Furst, (adeancing into the ring.) We 
Seek to throw off abhorr’d constraint ; the rights, 
Which from our fathers we inherited, 
We would maintain ; but cherish no desire 
For lawless innovation. To the Emperor 
Remain what is the Em "s due ; and he 
Who to a Lord owes fealty, 
His vassal-duties justly. 
Meier. 1 hold lands 
In vassalage of Austria. 
Furst. Continue 
To render Austria all due services. 
Jost-Weiler. I to the Lord of Rappersweil pay toll. 
Furst. Continue to discharge his just deman 
Rossel. I am sworn servant to our Lady of Zurich. 
Furst. Perform your bounden duty to the cloister. 
Stauff: I hold no fief but of the Empire. 
Furst. Do 
What must be done; no more. The governors, 
With all their instruments, we will expel, 
And level with the dust their fortresses. 
But, if it be ible, we'll shed no blood. 
Prove to the Emperor, that alone constrain’d 
By hard necessity, have we refused 
e duties of obedience and submission : 
And if he sees us steadfastly remain 
Within the bounds of justice, haply wisdom 
May quell his anger ; since a nation arm’d 
That moderates its rage, awakes respect 
In every enemy.— 
Reding. But how proceed ? 
Our foe is arm’d, and will not peaceably 
Give way. 
Stauff. He will, beholding us in arms ; 
We must surprise him ere he be prepared. 
Meier. Easily said, but difficult to do. 
Two powerful fortresses command the country, 
Protect the enemy, and will become 
Right dangerous should the Emperor invade us. 
Ross and Sarnen must be master’d both, 
Ere in the provinces a sword be drawn. 
Stauff: Delay thus, and the foe-will be forewarn’d : 
We are too numerous for secrecy. 
Meier. There dwells no traitor in the Forest States. 
Rossel. Zeal, in its warmth, proves often indiscreet. 
Furst. Altdorf’s stronghold, if we procrastinate, 
Will be completed, and the Governor 
Farther secured, 
Meier. You think but of yourselves ! 
Sacristan. You are unjust. 
Meier. Are we unjust? Dares Uri 
Thus slander Unterwalden ? 
Reding. On your oaths 
Preserve the peace ! 
Meier. Ay, if, with Uri, Schwytz 
Be leagued against us, we must needs submit. 
Reding. I must reprove you in the Diet’s name, 
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For that your violence disturbs its order, 
Do we not all uphold the self-same cause ? 

Winkel. "Twere best until the Christmas Festival 
Defer our enterprize. “Tis then the custom, , 
That all inhabitants should to the castle 
Bear presents for the Governor. So may 
Ten or a dozen men within the walls 
Assemble unexpectedly, concealing 
Sharp blades about them, that may to their staves 
Be quickly join’d, since none may enter arm’d 
The fortress. Our main strength may ambush’d lie 
In the adjoining forest, and so soon 
As the first few are masters of the gates, 

Burst forth, upon the sounding of a horn, 
From their concealments :-——So the castle’s ours! 

Melch. Y’ll undertake for Rossberg. In that castle 
A maiden dwells who loves me ; easily 
I can persuade her to affix a ladder, 

T’ admit my nightly visit. Once above, 
I'll introduce my friends. 

Reding. Is this delay 
The will of all here present ? 

( The greater part hold up their hands ; Stauffacher counts them.) 

Stauff. It is carried 
By twenty against twelve. 

Furst, Upon the day 
Appointed, if the castles fall, from mountain 
To mountain, must the signal fires convey 
Th’ intelligence ; the people in a body, 

Must then, at every province's chief place, 
Assemble sudden ; and the Governors, 

When they behold how seriously we arm, 
Believe me, will rejoice to shun the contest, 
And, peacefully escorted, to retire 

Beyond our frontiers. 

pian Tis from Gessler only 

I dr esistance—F ormidably he, 

With horsemen is surrounded ; without blood 
He will not quit the field, and, even expell’d, 
He will remain a fearful enemy. 

*Tis hard, almost ’tis dangerous, to spare him. 

Baumgarten. Where desperate is the danger be my post ! 
To William Tell 1 owe my rescued life ; 

And in my country’s cause, now that my honour 
I have preserved, and satisfied my heart, 
Would gladly risk it. 
Reding. Patient wait th’ occasion ; 
The proper season brings the proper measure. 
Leave something to the hour, But lo! whilst we 
Our solemn diet hold by night, the morn 
Has ruddied o’er the highest mountain peaks. 
Quick let us separate, before the Sun 
Betray us with his radiance. 
Furst. Do not fear ; 
Darkness withdraws but slowly from these valleys. 
(All involuntarily take off their hats, and gaze reverently 
upon the dawn.) 

Rossel. Here, by this holy light, which first greets us— 
Before those nations who, beneath our feet 
Residing, hardly draw their painful breath, 

Amidst the baneful smoke and fog of cities— 
Swear we the oath of this, our new alliance. 
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—We swear to form a nation all of brothers, 
Whom nor distress nor danger shall divide ! 
(AU present repeat his words, holding up their fingers.) 
We will be free as our forefathers were, 
And swear to die rather than live enslaved ! 
(AU repeat as before.) 
We swear to place our confidence in God, 
And not to tremble at the power of man! 
(All repeat as before, and embrace each other.) 
Staug. Now each take quietly his separate way, 
And join his friends, his kin ! Let the herdsman 
Winter his herd in peace, and silently 
Gain new confederates to our cause. Endure 
What, till th’ appointed time, must be endured ! 
Suffer the tyrants to increase their reckoning, 
Till the great day of retribution comes, 
Repaying general and private debts. 
Let every man restrain his own just rage, 
And each revengeful wish sternly control ; 
For he, whom selfish inj’ries now engage, 
Betrays the mighty cause that claims his heart and soul ! 
(Whilst they separate in three different ways, in serious tranquil+ 
lity, the Orchestra plays a solemn air. The scene remains open, 
presenting the spectacle of sunrise upon the Ice Mountains.) 


This solemn music and sunrise serve to fill up the entre-acte ; and the third 
act opens in William Tell’s cottage-garden, where we are introduced to the 
hero, in his domestic character. His children are at play ; his wife is engaged 
with her needle; and he himself is occupied in repairing his house-door. 
Having finished his job, he lays aside his tools, with the economical re- 
mark, ‘‘ The axe at home oft spares the carpenter.” A conversation, unin- 
terrupted by their r tive avocations, takes place between the married cou- 
ple, concerning the adventurous spirit which Tell, by his style of education, 
is encouraging in his boys. The wife, Hedwige, remarks, ‘‘ Not one will live 
cohtentedly at home.” To which Tell answers 


Neither ean I, 
Wife ; nature for a shepherd form’d me not. 
I restlessly must chase some flying object, 
And only then do I enjoy my life 
ight heartily, when daily gain’d anew. 

—— And of the wife’s anxiety ne’er think, 
Who looks in sickening anguish for her husvand. 
The tales our servants be = themselves relate, 
Of thy advent’rous spirit, fill my soul 
With terror. At each parting, my poor heart 
Trembles, lest thou should’st ne’er return. I see thee, 
Bewilder’d amidst savage ice-built mountains, 
Attempting, o’er the rifted rock’s deep chasms, 

A failing spring ;—see the recoiling chamois 
_ Drag thee along, entangled in its fall, 
Down the precipice ;—see the /awine,* 
Hurled down by tempests, whelm thee in its course— 
The treacherous mountain-ice, beneath thy foot, 
Give way and swallow thee, buried alive 
Within its horrible abyss. Alas! 
Death, in a thousand changing forms, besets 
The daring Alpine hunter! “Tis a trade 





* The German indigenous name for Avalanche, retained for the same reason as 
Gletscher. ve 
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Unbless’d, leading its followers to the gulf 
Of utter desolation. 

Tell. He who looks 
Around him cheerly, with unclouded eye, 
Trusting in God and in his active strength, 
Easily rids himself of need and danger. 
The mountains daunt not who were born upon them. 


After a few more sententious observations, for our readers will have noticed 
that William Tell is somewhat apophthegmatical in his ordinary conversation, 
he declares his intention of going to Altdorf, to visit his father-in-law, Walter 
Furst. Hedwige entreats him to absent himself from Altdorf, until the go- 
vernor, who especially hates him, shall have left it ; cr at least, if he will go, 
not to take his cross-bow with him. He answers— 


My right hand’s lamed when I’m without my bow; 
And farther urges that the governor will let him alone, because— 


It is not long ago 

That my chase led me through the savage vall 
Down which the Schachen pours its torrents, where 
No trace of man ap . There, as I trod 
Frog path, along a track, 

ence twas impossible to turn aside,— 
For steep above me rose a wall of rock, 
And underneath fiercely the Schachen ‘roar’d,— 
Sudden the Governor appear’d before me. 
He was alone, as I was ; there we stood, 
Man against man, and close beside th’ abyss.— 
When first the noble gentleman beheld me, 
And knew ’twas I, whom, for a trifling fault, 
He had so lately mulcted heavily, 
And saw me striding, with my good cross-bow, 
Hastily tow’rds him, he turn’d pale as death ; 
His knees denied their service, and I thought 
He would have fallen ’gainst the mountain side. 
Then I felt pity for him, and approach’d, 
With a respectful air, saying, "Tis I, 
Lord Governor. He could not force a sound 
From out his lips, but dumbly, with his hand, 
He motion’d me that I should go my pay 
I left him, and dispatch’d his train to help him. 

Hedwige. He trembled at thy sight ?—Alas! Alas! 

Thou saw’st his weakness ;—that he'll ne’er forgive. 


Notwithstanding this judicious remark of Hedwige, who certainly disco- 
vers more knowledge of human nature than her husband, Tell — in go- 


ing to Altdorf, and takes, not only his cross-bow, but likewise his eldest son 
Walter, with him. 

The next scene is between Ulrich of Rudeny, and Bertha of Bruneck. He 
declares his love ; the lady scorns his passion, upbraiding him with his dege- 
neracy, in deserting the cause of his country, and wearing the gilt shackles of 
Austria. He tells Bertha, as his old uncle had previously told him, that it 
was only in the hope of obtaining her hand that he submitted to Austria; and 
she answers, equally confirming Baron Attinghausen’s conjectures, that her pro- 

rty excites too much cupidity, to allow of her hand being bestowed upon 

im. The young beauty’s exhortations prove more efficacious than the grey- 

headed nobleman’s, and Radeny becomes an ardent patriot. There is much 

ability shown in this scene, as indeed there is in everything Schiller has 

written ; but we must acknowledge, that, in a drama of this description, a 

love affair between persons neither cgnnected with the main business of the 
9 
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play, the confederation at Rutli, nor, like William Tell, rendered by circum- 
stances the principal instrument of effecting the liberation there plotted, ap- 
pears to us wholly out of its place, and rather more d /a Frangaise, than we 
should have expected from a real German poet. 

We now come to the grand, a — scene. But our extracts from 


this tragedy have already exten 


to such a 


ength, and so many passages of 


superior interest remain behind, that we must reserve Gessler’s act of capri- 
cious tyranny, and its consequences to the tortured father, for our next num- 





ODOHERTY ON IRISH SONGS. 


Tuer: is, I perceive, a disinclina- 
tion becoming very visible on the part 
of the English, to believe us Irish 

ple, when we tell them that they 
fose nothing about us. They loo 
upon it as a sort of affront, and yet 
nothing is more true. And as exam- 
ple is much better than any theory, 
I shall just beg leave to prove my as- 
sertion, by that they put into our 
mouths when they think fit to write 


as Irish. 

The first book I lay my hand on 
will do. It is a collection of Irish 
songs, published in London, without 
date, printed by Oliver and Boyd. It 


contains all the popular Irish songs 
which you hear sung at the theatres, 


public- , Vauxhall, and other 
such fashionable places of resort. 
There are ninety of them in all, and 
I shall patiently examine these spe~ 
cimens of Irish wit—these would-be 
flowers of the Hibernian Parnassus. 
The first song is a t favourite. 
The Sprig of Shillelah, and it is not 
much amiss. It contains an immen- 
sity of blarney to us, which, of course, 
is palatable. Is t the author of 
never having been in Ireland, never- 
theless, from these lines :— 
“* Who has e’er had the luck to see 


fair, 
An Irishman all in his glory is there ;” 
for I have had the “‘ luck” to see that 
fair, and I never could see any glory 


in it. It is a paltry thing, if com- 
pared with Borthalnoow fit, or any 
of the great fairs of London ; and like 
them is a nuisance which gathers the 
men and women of a me- 

to ind in all kinds of 

I should it the worst 

cimen of Ireland. Would a Scoteh- 
man think his national character would 
be favourably exhibited by a collec- 
tion of the cadies and baker-boys, 
and gutterbloods of K'dinburgh, with 


their trulls? And as Dublin is three 
times the size of Edinburgh, the 
sweepings of its streets must be three 
times as disgusting. The squalid 
misery, too, which is mixed up with 
the drunken riot of the fairs of Don- 
nybrook, has always been quite re- 
volting to my eyes, and I should ra- 
ther see the magistracy of Dublin em- 
ployed in suppressing it, than hear 
silly song-writers using their rhymes 
in its panegyric. 

The next is Paddy MacShane’s 
Seven ages; a stupid parody on 
Shakespeare. A great knowledge of 
Ireland is shewn here. Mr MacShane, 
it a rs, was a native of Ball 
ren, and fell in love with a lady t. ioe 
—but ' 

“ She asked me just once that to see 
her I'd come, 
When I found her ten children and 
husband at home, 
A great big whacking chairman of Bal- 
lyporeen !” 
Now Ballyporeen, Heaven bless it, is 
a dirty village, of about fifty houses, 
at the foot of the Kilworth moun- 
tains, as you enter Tipperary, on the 
mail-coach road from Cork to Dublin. 
When I passed through it last, the 
only decent-looking house I saw there 
was the inn ; and a poor- one enough 
even that was. I leave it to yourself 
to judge what a profitable trade that 
of a chairman would be in such a 
place as that; or how probable it is 
that a woman with a husband and ten 
children could pass off, incog., as un- 
married, upon a native. You would 
walk from one end to the other of it 
in three minutes. 

Again he tells us that 

“ T turned servant, and lived with the 
great justice Pat, 
A big dealer in p’ratoes at Ballyporeen, 
With turtle and venison he_lined his in- 
side, 
Ate so many fat capons,”” &c. 
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Potatoes are somewhere about the 
price of three half-petice a-stone in 
Ballyporeen, and they ate cultivated 
by almost every one in it; so that 
this excellent justice had a fine mer- 
chandize of it. As for turtle, I ima- 
gine that the name of it was never 
heard of in the village ; indeed, as Tip- 
perary is quite an inland county, it 
must be a rarity to every part of it— 
and capons ! I am quite sure the dish 
is unknown altogether. The bard shews 
great knowledge of the Irish magis- 
tracy, even by the way he mentions 
his justice—Justice Pat! 
We have then, 
“There was an Irish lad—Who loved a 
cloistered rent ae 

A good song, and perh Tish. One 
verse is like the idiom. When the 
hero could not get at his mistress, 

“ He stamped andravéd, and sighed and 


> 
And many times he swore, 
The devil burn the iron bolts ! 
The devil burn the door!” 
Then follows, 
“ Mulrooney’s my name, I’m a comical 


A tight little lad at Shillelah, 
St Patrick wid whisky he suckled me, 


JOYs 
Among the sweet bogs of Killalah.”’ 
I must, protest that I never heard the 
word ‘ joy” so used in Ireland by 
anybody, and yet it is a standing ex- 
pression put into our mouths by every 
writer of Irish characters. Of the ex- 
istence of Killalah, I am ignorant. We 
have Killalah in Connaught, but it 
rhymes to tallow. But apropos of 
rhymes, listen to those put into Mr 
Mulrooney’s mouth, 
“ But thinks I, spite of what fame and 
glory bequeath, 
How conceited I’d look in a fine laurel 
wreath, 
Wid my hand in my month, to stand 
picking my teeth.” 

I flatter myself that the “ comical 
boy” would say beguaith and wraith, 
rhyiing to faith, afid never think of 
screwing up his mouth to squeezing 
these, into hequeeth and wreeth. 

Of Dermot and Sheelah, I shall 
only quote the chorus, 

*Beum, bum, boodle, loodlé, loodle, 
Beam, bum, boodle, loodle, loo.” 
Pretty writing that—and very much 
on @ par, in point of sense and interest, 
with Barry Cornwall’s hw to 
Appollor—rather more musical I own. 
But. is it Irish ? Negatur. -T deny it 
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poz! Boodles ! why, Boodles is,a club 
of good hum-drum. gentlemen; kept ~ 
by Cuddington and Fuller, at 31, St 
James Street; but not i ly, 
Hibernian. A chorus in the same 
toe eoncerning them, would run 
thus, 

“« Bow, wow; boodle; noodle, doddie, 
Bow, wow; boodle, noodle, pooli,!’”” 
Close following comes Paddy O’Blar- 
ney, a misnomer on the face of it. 
Blarney is a village and baronial. cas- 
tle. You might as well say, Sawney 
M‘Linlithgow, or Archy O’Goosedubs. 
The is a brutal attempt at wit, 

and mock-Irish, ez. gr. . 
‘* I found one who larnt grown-up Jolmen 
to write, 

Just to finish gay pg wh anes 
Jolmen ! what's that? Put for jontle« 
men, I sw This fellow had a 
fresh idea of the tongue. Such a word 
never was heard among us: By the 
way, our aoe generally say, jin 
tlemen, though the folks who write 
for us think otherwise. 

Hear the next bard, 

* I’m a comical fellow.” — 

En passant, I may rémark that I never 
heard any one say he was a comical 
fellow, that he did ‘not prove an ass, 
and the rule holds here, 

“ I’m a comical fellow, I tell no fib, 
And I come froti the bogs of Killaley ;” 
a various reading, I suppose, of the ce- 
lebrated unknown district, commemo- 
rated in another song, by the name of 
Killalah. 


** You see I’m the thing by the cut of 


my jib, 
And they christen’d me Teddy O° Reilly.” 
Observe the name O’ Reilly oe oe 
plainly to “ highly.” Ask for O’Raly 
anywhere, and you will not be under- 
stood. But the Christian name is 


y destructive to its Irish 

sions. Teddy! a Cockney ari 
for Edward, ahd that too corifined :to 
the raffof Cockaigne. Thady is a.com- 
mon Irish name, which, as you know, 
is the abbreviation of ‘Thaddeus, the 
name of one of the apostles, 
to Saints Matthew and Mark,: but 
Teddy is unheard of. Yet it occurs 
in half a dozen songs of this volume. 

What part of the world the next 
song comes from, needs no ghost to tell | 
us. One rhyme will denote itv © 
« As the board they put ott was too'nar: 


row nat eliel . 
The first step 1 took Iwas in stich a tot- 


tor” 
2T 





It is, you see, marked with the in- 
delible ned Cockney blot, and, in 
all probability, proceeds from the 
penof Leigh Hunt. An Irishman who 
sounds the R as fiercely as ever that 
canine letter rung from human organ, 
could never have been guilty of it. 

Cushlamachree, which succeeds, is, 
tis said, from the pen of Curran, and 
the first verse is, I think, a good and 
warm one. 

“ Dear Erin, how sweetly thy green bo- 
som rises, 

An emerald set in the ring of the sea ; 
Each blade of thy meadows my faithful 

heart prizes, 
Thou Queen of the West—the world’s 
Cushlamachree.” 

Wesoon come toa strain of another 
mood in Sheelah’s Wedding, which, 
for magnificent ignorance of the coun- 
try in which the scene is laid, is just 
as good as can be conceived. I ex- 
tract the whole second verse as a sam- 
ple of various beauties. 

‘** Well, the time being settled, to church 
they were carried, 

With some more lads and lasses, to see 
the pair married, 

Who vowed that too long from the parson 
they tarried ; 

For who should such sweet things be 

scorning ? 
Then at church, arrah, yes, you may fancy 
them there; 
Sure the priest tied them fast, you may 
very well swear ; 
And when it was done, 
Och, what laughing and fun 
Took place about something, and throw- 
ing the stocking, 
While the blythe boys and cits 
Talked of ringing the BELLS 
On St Patrick’s day in the morning.” 

The rhyme here marks this brute to 
be a bestial Cockney. The mixture 
of the words ‘ n” and “ priest” 
convicts him ts not knowing Irish 
phraseology, which restricts lat~ 
ter word to the Roman Catholic clergy, 
who are not ms. By the name, 
Sheelah, the lady is decidedly Catho- 
lic—and then how consistently we 
have the talk about the ‘‘ church” and 
the “ bells!” Roman Catholic places 
of worship all through Ireland are 
called is, and they have no bells, 
very few having even one. And the 
morning marriage! there the ape, if 
he knew anything of Ireland, must 
have known that Catholic i 
there are celebrated in the evening. I 
have been at some hundreds of them. 
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In the next song, and several others, 
we have “ taef” for “ thief,” which 
is enough. The vulgarism inter Hi- 
bernos, is “‘ teef.”. In the next we 
have the adventures of a certain Mr 
Teddy, of whom I have already dis- 

I may pass Mr Grimgruffen- 

; and Bumper Squire Jones, for 
different reasons. The latter is a 
capital song indeed, and written by an 
Irish Baron of Exchequer. The breed 
of such judges is not extinct, while we 
have Lord Norbury, whom God pre- 


serve. 

Mr O’Gallogher falls in love in the 
next song with a lady named Cicely, 
—what part of Ireland he found her 
in is not mentioned. It never was my 
lot to meet with one of her name— 
and the same remark I.must extend 
to the heroine of the following chaunt 
—the celebrated Looney Mactwolter’s 
mistress, Miss Judy O’Flannikin,— 
who is evidently transmuted from 
\ Aaa a to rhyme the opening 

ne, 
** Oh! whack, Cupid’s a Mannikin.”’ 
Looney itself is a dubious Christian 
name. I have known plebeians of that 
surname, and when they rise in so- 
ciety, if they ever do, they change it 
always to Loane. 
« Murphy O’Casey,”—heads the 
next—Psha ! the name will not pass 
muster. You might as well say 
Blackwood O’Jeffrey. Nor can [I 
panegyrize in an another song Father 
O' Rock, for an Irishman would cer- 
age Soe him O’Rourke. 
I skip a parcel of mere vulgarity to 
give you 
“ I’m Larry O’Lashem, was born in Kil- 
larney,” 

one of whose adventures is described 

in the following dialect : 

“ I amused myself laughing, to see how 
the HINDER 

Wheels after the fore ones most furious- 
ly paid, [(Qu?] 

Till a wheel broke its leg, spilt the coach 
out of the WENDER, 

While my head and the pavement at nut- 
cracking played.” 

Winder ! Poet of Cockneyland ! the 
compliments of the season to you. I 
disclai im you as acountryman. Nor 
shall I claim the bard, who, singing 
of the Siege of Troy, tells you that 
«“ — the cunning Ulysses, the Trojans 


to cross, 
Clapt forty fine fellows on one wooden 


horse.” 
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From the theme of the poem—those 
old down-looking Greeks—and this 
rhyme, it is evident that it was writ- 
ten by the late Mr Keats. May I be 
shot if he was an Irishman ! 

cn Astore is a Henson looking 
namby-pamby New-Monthly-looki 
end, sobd the parody on it is quite 
a poor thing. I flatter myself I have 
made better. 


A poet farther on, treats us to the 
following description of a Kerryman : 
“ His hair was so red, and his eyes were 

so bright.” 

No doubt there are red-haired 
Kerrymen, but they are not one in 
fifty. The complexion is dark olive, 

the hair black, they being in all 
probability descended from the Spa- 
niards. ‘Ihe poet was thinking of a 
Highlander. Now the knights of 
wear breeches, and are in a 
degree civilized. 

Another Irishman from Cockney- 
shire, sings of 

© ———-Cormac O’Con, 

Of the great Con grandsire, 

With the son of Combal the Greek sire, 

Whose name sounded afar, 

As great Ossian’s papa.” 

If I met this fellow, who has our 
Irish names so glib at his fingers’ 
ends, at the top of the highest house 
of the city, I should kick him down 
stairs. A Ludgate-Hill pawnbroker 
~ could not be more impertinent, if he 
wrote of the fine arts. 

In the same de haut en bas fashion 
should I kick him who informs us 
that 
“ T were astonish’d as much as e’er man 


was, 
To see a sea-fight on, an ocean of can- 


vass. 
You hear the barbarian saying can- 
vass—I long to pull his nose. 

I hend the author of the Irish 
Wedding (see Jon Bee) is a Scot. 
“ First, book in hand, came Father 


Quipes.” 
What part of the world does that name 
belong to ?— 


«came Father Quipes, 
With the bride’s dada, the Bailie, 0.” 


Bailies we have none in Ireland, and 
if we had, they should be all Protes- 
tants, and thereby out of the pale of 
Father Quipes. 

A piece of politics, in another ditty, 
is quite diverting to us, who know a 


thing or two. 
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“ Though all taxes I paid, no vote I 
could pass —. ; 
and was in consequence, though 
“* With principles pure, patriotic, and firm, 
Attach’d to my country, a friend to re- 
Jorm,” 
aes + His case was certainly 
in not having a vote, when every 
farmer or in I ma 
have one if he likes, or rather if his 
landlord likes. In the county of Cork 
there are 25,000 voters, in Down about 
20,000, and so on ; so that this grie- 
vance about the want of suffrage is 
rather singular. 

There is no use in bothering the 
public with any more remarks on such 
a subject. I hope nobody will think I 
have any spleen against this collection 
of songs, which is just as as any 
other similar one, but I wi to shew 
that I had some ground for saying, 
that we are not quite wrong in aecu- 
sing our English fri of i 
of our concerns. Some time or other, 
perhaps, I may in the same way get 

¢ h the usual stage characters, in 
which we figure and prove them equal- 
ly remote from truth. 

It would, perhaps, be a good thing 
to go over some of the political specu- 
lations on Ireland in the same man- 
pon but ree liked Irish politics, 
and now I. particularly detest them. 
I frequently admire the i idity of 
the heads which John Black spins-out 
for the edification of the Whi 
whenever he takes us in his hand. 
Evidently wishing to patronize us, he 
nevertheless treats us as mere barba- 
rians. I remember reading one morn- 
ing in the Chronicle, that, except Dub- 
lin and Cork, there were no large townis 
in Ireland, which accounts for its 
want of civilization, while Scotland 
was indebted for her superiority over 
us, to her ing such eminent 
cities-as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, Aberdeen, Dundee, Inverness, and 
some others which I forget. Now Li- 
merick is and* more 
than any except the first two ; Water- 
ford, Galway, Kilkenny, and Belfast, 
fall little short of them ; and, taki 
out the first half dozen of 
towns, you would seek in vain through 
Scotland for towns to compare with 
Drogheda, Sligo, Carlow, Clonmell, 
Derry, Youghall, and several others. 
This is but a small sample of his ac- 
curacy. 

He of the Courier knows, in his 





writings, something more, but person- 
ally, Mudford is quite tibieenstreck 
at the notion of us. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Association, professedly friends 
of the liberty of the press, have 
brought an information against him 
for inserting some remarks of a cor- 
pm wer wo on Maynooth College, 
and availed themselves of an obscure 
law, to lay the venue against him in 
Cork. The very wind of the word 
has frightened my friend Mudford out 
of his seven senses. Some Cockney 
blaeckguard, with that spirit of per- 
sonality so disgustingly the distinetion 
of the Cockney school, once called 
him * a pile of fleecy hosiery,” 


from the jaws of long John Brixon, 

mayor of that beef-abounding city, 

the fate of poor Sir Charles M‘Carthy. 

im be comforted. Cork, I can 

him, is well munitioned with 

and drink, and he has but a 

chance of being eaten alive 

icularly as he remains but 

pad t. Nor let him dread the 

ile countenances of a ad ju 

nnelled by Jack Baguell and Ned 

» best of little men—sheriffs 

of the aforesaid bailiwick. And even 

if that is improbable, the thing comes 

to a petit jury, even before themn— 

let him pluck up courage. Men there 

are to be found on all sides of the 
banks of 


The spreading lee, that like an island 
fa: 


yre 
Encloseth Corke with its divided flood, 


who would devour the boot from the 
silk twist that hems its upper-leather, 
to the iron horse-shoe which guards 
its heel, sooner than give a verdict 
against the right. Counselled by these 
reflections, let him devour turbot, hot 
forte old cookery books have it) 

the bank in the harbour—let 
him swallow salmon, creaming in 
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everlasting curd from the Lee—let 
Kinsale feed him with hake, fish of 
delicious flavour, unheard of in Au- 
gusta Trinobantum—from Cove let 
him gulp down oysters capacious as 
his well-fleshed hand. Kerry will 
supply him mutton to masticate, 
weal, but‘ lively. Cork itself will 
offer its beef and butter, peerless 
throughout the land. Pork is, I own, 
inferior to the flesh of Anglia pigs ;— 
but Wicklow can send her turf-dried 
hams, easily procurable, that will 
scarce vail bonnet to those of Wilt- 
shire. He may, no doubt, regret the 
crammed poultry of London,—but a 
turkey in native flayour, will smoke 
upon his board for two tenpennies. 
Does he long for dainties more rich 
and rare? In a harbour, yawning for 
the West Indies, he need not deside- 
rate turtle—in a city within easy 
march of sporting hills and dales, he 
need not be afraid of Anne game 
or venison. As for drink, is he fond 
of port? Vessels from Oporto will 
jostle the boat that brings him to the 
quay—if of claret, he must be un- 
skilled in bibulous lore, if he knows 
not the value set upon the claret of 
Ireland. But as his stay is short, I 
recommend whisky-punch. That he 
cannot get for love nor money in Lon- 
don. I.et him there ingurgitate that 
balmy fluid. There’s Walker—there’s 
Wise—there’s Calaghan—there’s He- 
witt—excellent artists all—they will 
sell it to him for from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
argallon—and a gallon will make six- 
ty-four tumblers—I have often caleu- 
lated it—and that is three times as 
much as he should:drink in an even- 
ing. So doing, he will be happy, and 
fearless of the act of Judge Johnson. 

But what is this I am about? di- 
gressing from a .disquisition on songs, 
pseudo-Irish, to the way in which a 
stranger, who knows how, could live 
in Cork. It can’t be helped—I have 
lost the thread of my argument. So 
I think I had better conclude. 

M. OD. 
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WORKS OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE.* 
No. I. " 
LAST DAYS OF NAPOLEON, BY DOCTOR ANTOMMARCHI.T ’ 


Be who may the Bibliopolic King 

of Books now-a-days, there can be no 

uestion that Mr Henry Colburn is 
the emperor and autocrat of advertise- 
ments. Of late he honoured the public 
with announcing in that department of 
literature over which heso worthily and 
glori ar | g asa: the fact of his ha- 
ving withdrawn himself entirely from 
the concern of the Circulating Libr 
in Conduit Street, and concentrate 
all his energies on the concern in New 
Burlington Street, where, quoth his 
Majesty, he ‘ intends to devote his 
whole attention to the publication of 
WORKS OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE, 
This is really a communication of the 
first importance. , Turn we over with 
modest fingers the leaves of these two 
seemly octavos with which he has just 
followed up his manifesto—“< Tue 
Last Days or tue Emreror Na- 
POLEON, BY Doctor F.’:AnNTOMMAR- 
CHI, HIs Puysicran.” 

We intended that paragraph for the 
opening of a good-natured quiz of the 
first importance, but something has 
disagreed with our stomach this even- 
ing, and we find we really have not 
the heart to go through with the mat- 
ter in that strain. Let us speak the 
honest truth, without one single cir- 
cumbendibus either of puff, banter, 
advertisement, or bile: This work is 
the most egregious -piece of quackery 
with which as yet even Mr Colburn 
has ever had any concern. This beats 
Las Cases and Medwin all to shivers. 
This leaves even the translation of 
Goethe’s Memoirs, yea, even the pri- 
vate memoirs of Madame Campan, in 
the Shade. This is beyond even the 
title-paging of the old version of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. This is unquestion- 
ably one of the most impudent of all 
the insults that have ever been, by any 
bookseller whatever, offered to the 
reading public of these free and happy 
islands, 

If this poor devil of a Corsican doc- 
tor had published a medical diary of 
Napoleon’s last days, we should have 


rhaps acknowledged some small 
an at his hands—he might have 
made a pamphlet of twelve pages, 
readable to the profession. But: the 
miserable animal, incited, no doubt, 
by the success of Barry O’Meara’s 
grand melange of physic, and politics, 
and slander, has attempted to manu- 
facture his two octavos also, and a 
ty hand, we must say, hath he made 
thereof. bo th ne: Bw en ‘ 
contempt in respect whatever—- 
so develd of a hing like novelty as 
to facts—so baldly and execrably writ- 
ten—and bulked out to fill the desired 
extent which such a mass of extraneous 
materials of such kinds—that we really 
cannot help having much pity even for 
Mr Colburn, since we ean scarcely 
suppose it possible that even he should 
have seen the MS. ere he paid the 
money. These, however, are not con- 
siderations to which the public ought 
to listen. They ought to unite in a 
steady manner to put down this new, 
this totally new audacity of quackery, 
without asking one question as to the 
relative shares in which the authorand 
the bookseller have thought fit or found 
it convenient to divide the said quack- 
ery between them. If Antommarehi be 
the thief, our important friend is assu- 
redly the resetter. 

The book is made up, , of An- 
tommarchi’s own little details about 
Napoleon’s reluctance to take castor 
oil ; his preference of enemas to ‘pur- 
gatives—his method of shaving and 
washing—his admiration of Sowpe a 
la Reine—his pulling of ears, atid 
slapping of cheeks—as to all which 
matters, (except indeed the ‘shaving, ) 
Barry O'Meara had unquestionably 
given us, at least,’as much Information 
as was wanted by anybody: but ‘the 
shaving, of itself, is a novelty of the 
First Importance. 

2dly, Of Antommarchi’s recollec- 
tions of his own conversations with - 
Buonaparte on Buonaparte’s ‘cam- 
paigns—of which campaigns Antom~- 
marchi frankly tells us, he knew no- 





* “Mr Colburn begs to acquaint his friends and the public in general, that having 
disposed of his interest in the library in Conduit Street, he has now entirely removed 
to No. 8, New Burlington Street, where be intends to confine himself to the publi- 
cation and sale of WORKS OF THE HIGHEST INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE.” New Month- 


ly Magazine, February 1, 1825. 


+ The Last Days of the Emperor Napoleon. 


By Doctor F. Antommarchi, his 
Physician, 2 vols. 8vo, London. Henry Colburn, 1825, 
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thing at the time when he joined Buo- 
Fe. ar li Longwood, vice O’Meara 
i out. In these conversations, 
Buonaparte’s share consists of a few 
little sentences as old as the hills, and 
Antommarchi does not +, Hinpy but 
he does as the Em bids him ; that 
is, he turns to the files of the Mo- 
niteur, &c. and reads the official dis- 
patches, bulletins, letters, &c. of the 
various under discussion—(dis- 
cussion HE PRINTS all these 
documents of the First Importance in 
his book, thereby making it a book in 
two volumes, instead of twelve or 
twenty 3 and, therefore, a work 
of the First Importance. 
3dly, Of Antommarchi’s conversa- 
tions with Napoleon on the subject of 
an Italian work on Anatomy, illustrat- 
ed with , of which work Antom- 
marchi the glory to be editor. 
This is by far the most novel part of 
the materials in the work before us, 
pentines landenittar to-bn of the Feast 
portance. 
4thly, Of the report upon Napoleon’s 
dead body, with a full and particular 
narrative of his lying in state, and 
interment,—all quite exact, as may be 
seen by referring to the ne 


‘wspa 
of the period,—and all of the First 


Importance. 
5thly, Of Napoleon’s will, with all 
its clislle-cher i e republished for the 
five hundredth time ; but ‘“‘ what for 
— being unquestionably of the First 
m . 
6thly, Of a full and particular nar- 
rative of Dr Antommarchi’s journeys 
oom Italy to St Heleee, via hyena 
back again—together with inter- 
ing memoranda of all that was said 
to him, by everybody he met with 
going and coming, touching the mag- 
nificent poniyged of the aa yoyo 
magnum opus, above referred to, an 
of which we sincerely hope Mr Col- 
— has a oer in the press, 
t being no possibility of doubti 
that that would be a work of the First 


e shall give one or two very short 
extracts, just enough to shew, that we 
have not S anaitene tilde 
verely. The only new facts about 
Napro.eon, to be gathered from these 
two new volumes, are all contained in 
the following two passages. 

“ The Emperor was walking round 
Longwood. I observed him looking about, 
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peeping into the interior of the apartments to 
see what was going forward there, and visit- 
ing, one after the other, every room occupied 
by his suite. I was going up to him to 
shew him the letter I had received, when 
I was stopped by one of the servants,— 
* You must not go near the Emperor— 
his Majesty is incognito.’—‘ How incog- 
nito ?”—-‘ Certainly: do you not see that 
he has not his usual dress on, nor the 
cocked hat, which he never leaves off, 
excepting during the short time he is at 
table? Well, whenever the Emperor is 
dressed as you now see him,—when he 
puts on that long green great-coat, and 
buttons it up to the neck, and takes that 
large round hat,—he does not wish to be 
approached by anybody, and even the 
Grand Marshal himself does not disturb 
him.’—I thanked the servant for his in- 
formation, and waited till the Emperor 
should come in; but he went to pay a 
visit to Madame Bertrand, and remained 
there two hours. I was beginning to find 
the time very long.—‘ Have a little pa- 
tience,’ said Noveraz* ; ‘ 1 see movement 
at the posts; they are going to relieve 
the sentries: the Emperor does not ex- 
pose himself to be elbowed by the red- 
coats ; he will soon come in.’—In a short 
time HE ACTUALLY DID COME IN!” 

But now comes the very kernel of 
the whole book—the gem, the jewel, 
which alone stamps it as a work of 
the First Importance. 

“ 14th.—The Emperor had been toler- 
ably well all day yesterday, and part of 
the night. This morning he was rather 
dejected ; and after having taken a few 
turns he came into the house again, 
breakfasted, and went into his-apartment. 
—‘I feel uncomfortable,’ said he; ‘I 
should wish to sleep, to read, to do—I 
don’t know what. Ring for Marchand ; 
let him bring me some books, and close 
the windows. I shall go to bed, and see 
in a little while whether I am better. 
But here is Racine, Doctor. Now, you 
are on the stage, and I am listening. An- 
dromache !—ah! that is the play for un- 
fortunate fathers.’—*‘ Sire, if it were Me- 
tastasio!’—‘ Oh, you are afraid of your 
accent? The metre of the poetry will 
conceal your Italian inflexions—Begin.’ 
I hesitated, and he took the book, read a 
few lines, and let the volume escape from 
his hands. He had fallen upon this cele- 
brated passaget :— 

Puiaitieme tole le oun vous woatnes qua je vole” 
Le seul bien qui me reste et d’Hector et de Troie, 


J’allais, Seigneur, pleurer un moment avec lui. 
Je ne Pai point encore embrassé¢ d’aujourd’hui.’ 





* One of the servants. 
¢ Act L. Scene IV. 
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“ He was greatly affected, and hid his 
face.—* Doctor,’ said he, ‘ I am too agi- 
tated; leave me alone.’. I withdrew. He 
became more calm, slept a few minutes, 
and sent for me again. Sleep had dis- 
pelled his indisposition, and he was less 
gloomy and agitated. He was going to 
shave ; and as I had heard that this cere- 
mony was singular, I remained to witness 
it. He was in his shirt, his head unco- 
vered, and two servants by the side of 
him; one held the. looking-glass and 
towel, the other the remainder of the ap- 
paratus. The Emperor soaped half his 
face, gave back the brush, wiped his 
hands and his mouth, took a razor which 
had been dipped in warm water, and sha- 
ved the right side of his face with an un- 
common degree of dexterity.—*‘ Is it rea- 
dy, Noveraz ?’—‘ Yes, Sire.’—‘ Well! 
now face about—there, halt!’ The light 
fell upon the left side of his face, which 


he shaved with the same ceremonies and. 


the same promptitude. The expression 
of his countenance was full of kindness. 
He his hand over his chin.— 
* Hold the glass up ;‘am I well shaved ? 
Yes, that is right. Nota hair has esca- 
ped, what say you ?’—‘ No, Sire,’ said the 
servant.— No ? I think I see some. 


Hold the glass up higher—place it in a 
better light. How is this, rogue—you 
flatter, you deceive me, here at St Hele- 


na! on this rock! and you! you are an 
accomplice ;’ and at the same time he 
gave little blows to both, gently boxed 
their ears, laughed, made them laugh, and 
pursued them in the most comical man- 
ner. After this he took a tooth-pick, 
then brushed his teeth, and washed his 
mouth with a mixture of brandy and cold 
water, part of which he swallowed. I 
asked him why he did not reject the 
whole. —*‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ what does 
good to the gums, cannot do any harm to 
the stomach. Is it not odd that I have 
never been able to use anything but cold 
water to wash my mouth? Tepid water 
occasions a convulsive cough, hot water 
produces vomiting ; and I never could 
gargle without running the risk of chok- 
ing, or swallowing the gargle, even if it 
were poisonous,’—-And I observed, in- 
deed, that part of the liquid being raised 
by the epigiottis, fell through the aper- 
ture of the glottis into the larynx, and 
produced the cough, the efforts and the 
vomiting. 

“ Whilst I was speaking with the Em- 
peror, Marchand had prepared in the 
next room his sponge, his wash-hand 
stand and his clothes. He passed into 
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it ; and washed his face and head, throw- 
ing the flannel far from him after he had 
done. ‘ You see, Doctor,’ said he, * fine 
arms, breast plump and rounded, skin 
white. And my hand, how many amongst 
the fair sex would be jealous of it!’ The 
servant was washing his skin, and Na- 
poleon was in review the charnis 
and the defects of some European ladies, 
interrupting his description to stimulate 
his servant, taking it up again, and again 
discontinuing :—‘ Madame was 
lively, animated,...harder, you rascal,... 
and was very anxious to have a child of 
the raee of heroes...harder, I tell you, as 
if you were scrubbing an ass...she came 
one day...but that fellow does not brush 
me...Doctor, I will relate that to you 
another time...get out of the way, let me 
punish this fellow’s shoulders for having 
spared mine as he has done ;’ and in 
saying this he gently pulled the servant’s 
ears, and gave him some slight blows. 
* Now let us see what the correction has 
produced—give me the Eau de Cologne.’ 
—Having caused some to be poured on 
his hands and washed part of his body 
with it, he put on a flannel waistcoat, 
silk stockings, breeches of white kersey- 
mere, shoes with gold buckles, a black 
stock, a white waistcoat, the riband of 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, 
which he constantly wore when he was 
not in an_ undress, a green’coat, atid the 
cocked hat ; and his dress was complete. 
* Now, Doctor,’ said he, ‘ the remainder 
of the day is ours; no more working, no 
more reading! As soon as I am en cos- 
tume, I either receive visits or walk 
about; I think no more about anything.” 

So much for Napoleon’s share in 
these matters: it would be quite pe 
fair, however, to give no specimen 
that large department of the work 
which a to be more peculiarly 
devoted to the personal concerns of its 
illustrious author. 


29th.—The Emperor's health in the 
same state. He was arranging his nails, 
and brush and scissars succeeded each 
other rapidly. He examined his hand 
for some time without saying a word, and 
suddenly asked me several questions. 
* What are the nails ? What is the beard, 
the epidermis?* How are they formed ? 
What are their functions, their structure? 


- You have not explained that to me very 


clearly ; begin again.’—‘ Sire, as f told 
your Majesty, the epidermis is divided 
into two layers, one exterior and the other 
interior. One is thin, transparent, un- 





* Scarfskin. 
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The. first, of a close and firm texture, is 
composed of small and delicate absorbent 
vessels, proceeding from the inhalent 
orifices which cover the surface of that 
membrane. The second, which is placed 
underneath, reposes upon the papilla, and 
extends over the intervals which separate 
them. It is composed of the same ves- 
sels, but they are considerably r, and 
contam numerous orifices which line the 
internal surface, These two layers are 
united by a multitude of small trunks and 
lymphatic vessels passing from one to the 
other, and serving to bind them together. 
The absorbents, which form the internal 
layer of the epidermis, are filled with a 
kind of matter, which is black in some 
individuals and opaque in others; and 
produces the difference between the ne- 
gro and the white man:—such is the 
epidermis. Its use is as follows: the 
numerous inhalent orifices of the absor- 
bent vessels, which are heaped together 
and occupy the whole of the external 
surface of the membrane, are thin, slen- 
der, capillary, and only admit substances 
in the state of gas; the inhalent orifices 
of the’ second layer, which are, as we 
have already said, stronger and larger, are 
capable of receiving liquids: and thus 
the use of the epidermis is to absorb fo- 
reign substances, and repair the losses of 
the human frame,’’ &c. 


and so on for five more pages. 
But no mention as yet of the plates! 
we must rectify this. 


“ 13th.—The Emperor had passed a 
good night, and the hemicrania was gone. 
Bath, Walk. I accompanied the Em- 
peror into the garden. He was weak; 
and, having sat down, he looked around 
him to the right and to the left, and said, 
with a painful expression, * Ah, Doctor, 
where is France and its cheerful climate? 
If I could but see it once more! If I 
could but breathe a little air that had 
passed over that happy country! What 
a specific is the soil that gave us birth! 
Anteus renewed his strength by touch- 
ing the earth; and I feel that this pro- 
digy would be repeated in me, and that 
I should revive on perceiving our coasts. 
Our coasts! Ah! I had forgotten that 
cowardice has taken victory by surprise ; 
its decisions are without appeal, 

** ¢ But do you know, Doctor, that you 
are a terrible man? You have disturbed 
all the notions I had acquired; you have 
upset all the ideas I had formed: I am 
at. a loss what to make of your work.— 
‘ The epidermis is an organic mass ; veins 
are only prolongations of the arteries ; 
they form a net, the threads of which 
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wind back upon themselves, and thé two 
extremities of which are mixed and cons 
fused together. . ..’——You criticise with- 
out merey everything that hes been writ- 
ten. on the subject. Your introduction to 
the works of Maseagni is a revolution in 
anatomy.’ 

“ * I think so, sire ; for it rectifies many 
results improperly studied.’ 

“ © And does not contain any views too 
lightly adopted and promulgated ?’ 

‘* ©] believe not.’ 

“ * What will, the anatomists say on 
seeing old and acknowledged theories de- 
stroyed ?” 

_ “© What men say when they discover 
their error.’ 

 ¢ But your doctrine is totally differ- 
ent from that of our schools, Are there 
not clever anatomists in Paris?” 

* * Yes, sire, many.’ 

** Well! how, then, does it happen 
that you de not agree together on the 
subject ?’ 

“¢ You cultivate science, sire, and 
could answer that question better than 1 
can.’ 

“*¢ Ah! you want me to give the an- 
swer myself; you are afraid the faculty 
may be listening to what we say?” 

“¢ No, sire; but évery man takes his 
own view of a subject. One follows one 
thing, another pursues another; and very 


often the man who does not obtain any 
result, displays more sagacity than the 
man who makes a discovery.’ 

“ ¢ You fear that I may accuse you of 
presumption; such isnot my intention.’ ”’ 


Pretty well—but read on, dear read: 
ers. 


“ The Emperor had resumed his ha- 
bits of early rising, and would frequently 
go and breathe the fresh air before sun- 
rise. One day, his gums being painful, 
he entered my room, and addressing him- 
self to me before I had perceived him: 
*I suffer, Doctor,’ said he: ‘ my teeth 
ache. What is to be done; let ussee— 
what says your work?’ My anatomical 
plates were lying open before me, and 
without allowing me time to answer him, 
he began to discuss-upon the work. He 
regretted it had not been executed sooner; 
he would have applied to anatomy. He 
would know it, and that would be an ad- 
ditional satisfaction to him, He had often 
tried to study it, but disgust had over- 
come his wish to learn; he had never 
been able to conquer the sort of horror 
with which the sight of a corpse inspired 
him. These plates rendered dissection, as it 
were, useless ; a single glance enabled one to 
discover the play and structure of the various 
organs, to observe their relation one to ano- 

6 
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ther, to- trace their ramifications. The hu- 
man frame was laid open and published. He 
was sorry the execution of the plan had 
been’ so long delayed. ‘ Doctor, your 
plates form a magnificent work; I wish 
them to be dedicated to me,—to appear 
under my auspices ; I am anxious to ren- 
der this last service to science. I will 
supply you with the money, and you shall 
return to Europe and publish them: I 
feel ambitious to contribute to raise this 
‘monument.’ The Emperor often return- 
ed to this subject, and spoke each time 
with renewed satisfaction of THE UNDER- 
TAKING !” 
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_ One more bit to conclude with—it 
is indeed a morgeau.’ 


* 17th.—Same state of health. Same 
prescription. 

“ Tae EMPEROR WAS’ PRE-OCCUPIED 
AND THOUGHTFUL, AND I WAS ENDEA- 
VOURING TO DIVINE THE CAUSE OF HIS 
ANXIETY, WHEN I SAW M¥ ANATOMICAT. 
WORK HALF OPEN BEFORE HIM!!! THis 
CIRCUMSTANCE WAS DECISIVE!!! I nap 
GUESSED BRIGHTLY!!!” 


Ohe, jam satis ! Good night, Mr Col- 
burn. 


Wostsertpt. 


We observe that our friend Colburn has been recentl 
most good-feeling manner for puffery and quack 


Hessey of Fleet Street,—the same 
sent campaign with WaLLapmor ! 


attacked in the 
essrs Taylor and 


? by 
gentlemen pares He commenced the pre- 





RETSCH’S OUTLINES TO FRIDOLIN. 


Few works of art in our time have 
attracted or deserved a greater share 
of admiration, than the illustrations of 
the Faust, by a German artist of the 
name of Retsch. ‘These engravings 
were copied and published again in 

3 but-we are constrained to 
say that the English copies did scant 
justice to the originals, which had, 
no doubt, been executed under the 
immediate a of -Retsch 
himself. Still they were well recei- 
ved ; and those who had not seen the 
German prints, were abundantly plea- 
sed with what they had got. 

Mr Retsch is now, it ats, OCs 
—-s illustrating Sohiller’s bal- 

ny of which compositions, for 
pathos, for sublimity, for interest of 
conception, and for simple grace of 
versification, rank in the highest class 
of poetical excellence. He has alrea- 
dy published his illustrations of one 
of these ballads—one of the most 
ee them all, in our opinion 
—Fridolin. These have been copied 
by Mr Moses in London, and pub- 
lished with the accompaniment of a 
translation of the itself, by Mr 
Collier, author of a work which we 
have never happened to see—‘ the 
Poetical Decameron.” 

This translation is very unequally 
executed. In the attempt to be ve 
close and literal, the meaning has of- 
ten been missed—nay, in the very first 
line, a blunder, which has not even 
that excuse, stares us in the face. By 

ing knecht “ youth,” instead of 
= ,—the outset of the story loses 
oL. XVII. 


clearness, and gains no melody. Some 
of the verses are well ; but, on the 
whole, the translation is feeble. Not 
so the engravings—we have not seen 
the originals to be sure, but it appears 
to us that Mr Moses has done his part 
extremely well. . 

The subjects do not admit of the 
display of the whole of those great 
powers which were called forth by the 
Faustus. But what the story de-~ 
mands the artist gives, and gives with 
much freedom and - , and at 
the same time with much of the same 
high and pathetic grace which we had 
recognized in his former efforts. A 
great mass of illustrations of the po- 
ular poems and romances of our own 
terature, have recently been given to 
the public ; and no one can question 
the merit of many of them: But we 
are free to acknowledge, that we have 
produced nothing in this way at all 
equal to this accomplished German 
artist. There is a depth and purit 
of feeling about. him—a variety 
breadth of power—and a noble sim- 
plicity, of in his sketches—which 
we would fain see studied by our own 
artists. We have heard a report that 
Mr Retsch.is coming to this country ; 
and certainly, if he undertakes to 
designs ‘for our Macheths—our. Tem- 
pests—our Othellos—our Ivanhoes— 
and our Childe Harolds—we shall see 
things immeasurably beyond what we 
have as yet been aceustomed to bind 
up with the works of our English clas- 
sics. 


2U 
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THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH OF BLANCHE OF 
BOURBON, WIFE TO PEDKO THE CRUEL, KING OF CASTILLE. 


Tuts cruel king had conceived for 
Blanche of Bourbon, his wife, such a 
mortal aversion, set he put all things 
in practice to touch her life. poi- 
nel whieh he made use to Hd tone 
self of her, had no effect ; for, know- 
ing the design they had to make her 
die, she took the precautions n 
to preserve herself from being killed by 
poison. Maria de Padilla, mistress of 
Pedro, upon this, put it into the King’s 
mind to remove i altogether from 
the court, and to give her an establish- 
ment in some 5 dar in ord oo 

ople might no longer see her, an 
he os cain, without hope of re- 
turn, might produce the same effects 
which might have been looked for 
from her death. Pedro, much ena- 
moured of that concubine, followed 
her counsel ; he confined the Queen in 
a very distant province ; and gave her 
withal a certain appanage to support 
a queenly estate, not daring to irritate 
his people against him, by reducing 
her all at once to a private condition. 

This domain which Blanche recei- 
ved for her portion, procured for her 
the homage of the vassals who held 
of that signiory. A rich Jew, it so 
fell, had lands comprized within the 
Queen’s territory ; and he came to her 
court to acquit himself of his duty as 
her vassal ; and—as at that time it was 
the custom in Spain that the vassal, 
in doing his homage, kissed respect- 
fully the cheek of the lord, to shew 
forth the zeal and affection, which he 
' ised, while life endured, to bear 

his service ; so thif Jew drew near 

to the Queen Blanche, to salute her as 
his lady and his mistress. She could 
not avoid receivirig from him this mark 
of his vassalage ; but-no sooner had he 
quitted. lier chamber than she ex- 

pressed the horror she had for that 

absurd ceremonial, bitterly reproach- 

ing her servants for their little care, in 

that they had suffered that vile crea- 

ture to a her. She then com- 

~manded them to bring lier hot water, 
and washed her mouth and her face 

diligently, as if to efface the stain 

which the kiss of the Jew had left upon 

her. But her indignation sto not 

80; for, being sovereign in the place, 

she wished to inflict the last punish- 

ment for that temerity which the 

Jew had exhibited ; and in the first 


moment of wrath, she designed to have 
him hanged. The Jew being inform- 
ed of that to which the Queen had 
condemned him, and that they were 
in search for him, to put him on the 
gibbet, according to her command, 
immediately took to flight, and went 
to make his complaint to the King 
Pedro concerning the design which 
Queen Blanche harboured of making 
him suffer the punishment of a capital 
offence for a mere duty of ceremony, 
whereof he had taken the freedom to 
acquit himself. The King received 
him under his protection, desiring him 
to fear nothing, and saying withal, 
that he saw well the Queen had such 
hatred for all whom he favoured, that 
it would be no matter of scruple for 
her to attempt something against his 
own life, if she found a fit occasion ; 
that for this cause he must needs get 
rid of her ; but that it would be best 
to save appearances, and furnish her 
with no handle against himself. 

The Jew, who burned with the de- 
sire of revenge, assured the King it 
would be an easy matter to slay her, 
without leaving on her body any mark 
of violence. Peter rejoiced when he 
heard this said, and declared that great 
would be his obligation to the man, 
whosoever he might be, that should 
pull that thorn out of his foot. He, 
in fine, permitted the Jew to execute 
the affair he had projected, without 
any noise or alarm. And this wretch; 
who thirsted to be avenged on that 
Princess, was delighted when he had 
received the barbarous orders of Peter. 
He assembled a number of men of his 
nation, and, marching all the night, 
came to the apartment of the Queen 
suddenly with his associates. He pe- 
netrated even to her chamber; and 
knocking at the door, one of the 
Queen’s damsels refused to open it to 
him, saying, through the key-hole, 
that this was no hour for talking with 
her mistress, and asking on what busi- 
ness he had come thither. The Jew; 
that they might open to him, made 
answer, that he came with pleasant 
intelligence for the Queen, since her 
husband, to show how entirely he was 
reconciled to her, ;\designed, to come 
immediately and sleep with her in her 
chamber. The damsel ran in hastily 
to tell this good news to the Queen ; 
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but she, perc¢iving surely the peril in 
which she was, began smi know- 
ing that she had but few hours more 
to live ; for she understood well that 
the Jews, whose whole race hated her, 
would not have come thither in so 
gréat number, and at an hour so un- 
usual, without having some bloody 
order which they were zealous to ex- 
ecute. The lady of het chamber, upon 
this entering into the distresses of her 
mistress, cried out and wept, and said 
she would never open, unless the 
Queen herself absolutely commanded 
her. But the Queen made a sign to her 
that she must no longer dispute the 
entrance of the chamber against the 
Jews, and at the same instant she 
lifted her eyes up to heaven, to re- 
commend her soul to God for salva- 
tion, calling out that it was no pain for 
her to die in her innocence, and pray- 
ing God to bless abundantly the Duk 

of Bourbon her brother, the Queen of 
France her sister, King Charles the 
Wise, and all the royal family. She 
had no sooner made an end of these 
words, than the Jews entered in a 
troop. They found that blessed prin- 
cess lying on her bed, holding in one 
of her hands a Psalter, and in the other 


a lighted nee to read her prayers ; 
er 


and turning her eycs on those that en- 
tered, she asked what was their busi- 
ness, and who had sent them so late to 
8 with her. They answered her, 
that with great sorrow did they find 
themselves there, to announce to her 
the order of the King, and that forth- 
with she must prepare herself, since 
her last hour was come. 
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This discourse was interrupted by 
the cries of her damsels, who tore their 
hair, and sobbed aloud, saying one to 
the other, that an unjust death was 
come on the best ledy in the world, 
and calling on Heaven for vengeance on 
the authors of this cruelty. The poor 
Queen commanded them to set bounds 
to their lamentations, and said, there 
was no need for so much grief, since 
she was about to die innocent, and that 
their sorrow and pity should rather be 
for Pedro her hus who committed 
such barbarity by the malicious coun- 
sels of his concubine, who had for a 
long space thirsted after her blood. -, 
The Jews, fearing lest the cries and 
tumult of these damsels of the Queen 
might interrupt the execution of their 
mistress, and moreover, that they might 
reveal afterwards the murder, which 
they so much desired to keep in dark- 
ness, took them all by the hand, and 
dragging them out of the chamber, 
conveyed them into a cellar, where 
they strangled them, that so they might 
the more easily and secretly kill the 
Queen Blanche. These wretches de~ 
layed not the fulfilment of their pur- 
pose, for they dispatched her by Jet- 
ting a great beam tumble down upon 
her belly, that she might be deprived 
of breath, without any drop of blood 
appearing oa her countenance or her 
body. When they had finished that 
accursed undertaking, they withdrew 
themselves speedily into a castle, si- 
tuated on a high rock, which the king 
had pointed out to them as an asylum. 
—Memoires de Du Gursciin, Collec- 
tion Universelle, &c. vol. IV. p. 96. 
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My pear §&., 

I ENDEAVOURED tO give you some 
idea of the student duels in the Ger- 
man universities ; and when I was do- 
ing so, I little thought I should have 
to exemplify one of those fatal results 
which take place every now and then, 
in the person of my poor friend L——. 
You have often found his name in m 
letters.. How could it be otherwise 
He had been my constant companion 
in shower and in sunshine, on foot and 
on horseback, by water and by land, 
nearly for 12 months. I was at his 
side, when, with our knapsacks on our 


backs, we toiled through the sands of 
Mecklenbourg and Prussia ; when we 
wound our way over the rocks, and 
through the ox Bi of Switzerland. I- 
was with him when we danced mer- 
rily to the sound of “ tabor and lute,” 
at the gathering of the vintage, and 
sung “ ican on the Rhine,” as its 
blue waves were rapidly rome their 
course beneath our feet—and I was 
with him when he was laid in his . 
grave. 

The first time I saw L—— was at 
Heidelberg. I had just returned from 
a ten days excursion to Cologne, and 
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was sitting at the window of the inn, 
when - attention was aroused by a 


strange- g figure, coming up the 
street. He seemed to be in the prime 
of youth, probably not twenty years of 
age. His form was singularly well 
ioned, so much so, that though as 
ea hed I saw he was six feet in 
height, he scarcely looked much above 
the middling size. His costume was 
ultra-student ; his long dark hair had 
been carefully com off his fore- 
head, and hung in full curls down his 
back, so that there was nothing to re- 
lieve the palest countenance, and the 
most r features I ever saw, ex- 
cept the black mustache which curled 
upon his upper lip. He wore a velvet 
cap, after the fashion of the sixteenth 
century, at the front of which was af- 
fixed a small silver crucifix. His neck 
was bare, and a large Vandyke frill 
lay on his shoulders. A Polish jacket, 
loose tréwsers, and a sword so fasten- 
ed as to be brought forward, and placed 
nearly perpendicularly on his left 
breast, completed the rest of his out- 
line. I had already seen a little of 
these students, but was not prepared 
to meet with anything so strange as 
this figure. I soon learned, however, 
that he was from the university of Je- 
na; and this, I was given to under- 
eecint oo sufficient cause for past oe 
si i appearance. He to 
his Roanct slightly as he Domne us, 
according to the courtesy of the coun- 
, and I saw nothing more of him 
we met, six months after, at Ber- 
lin. I then found him much changed. 
He had shorn his long locks, and had 
modified his extraordinary costume, 
to a more citizen-like fashion. His 
mind, however, had been too deeply 
embued with the extravagancies of the 
Burschin-libsu of Jena, to throw off all 
those habits of thought which had 
been acquired at the very outset of his 
career. He had quitted one of the 
Gymnasia of Germany at the age of 
, and had been placed at this 
University. He found himself in a 
world, a world, too, in which unfortu- 
nately the imagination was called more 
into play than the judgment.’ He was 
surro by youths of his own age, 
the greater portion, if not the whole 
of whom, y" this particular Universi- 
ty, sprung from the middling orders, 
and th ore hated all that savoured 
aristocracy. Picture to yourself a 
set of boys, placed in one of the most 
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secluded spots on the face of the earth, 
mingling in no society, because in Je- 
na there is none ; filled with heated 
notions about liberty and patriotism ; 
always in a state of excitement, eter- 
nally duelling or studying ; and I think 
you will not easily find a chain of cir- 
cumstances more fit for building up a 
mind such as that of Sandt, or of de- 
stroying one like L——’s. 

1L.—— was an only child. His cir- 
cumstances and his rank of life (for 
he was ‘not a noble) obliged him to de- 
vote himself_to the study of theology. 
His temper was mild and conciliating 
—he was an expert swordsman and an 
experienced duellist, because he was a 
student ; but almost all of his duels 
arose from the quarrels of others. The 
impulse of his own nature was to be 
in charity with all men. You proba- 
bly will smile at the idea of a duellist 
being of such a disposition ; but consi- 
der for a moment how exceedingly ar- 
tificial the society is which brings forth 
such seeming incongruities, and your 
wonder will cease. At an age when 
our feelings are freshest, and most ea- 
sily moulded, a student is thrown into 
a world where his conduct is tried by 
the wildest anc most romantic tests. 
He is taught to consider himself per- 
fectly free, because he is not bound to 
acknowledge any law, except those of 
the Senatus Academicus, not even 
those of his country. He is therefore 
touchy, and impatient of restraint. 
He comes prepared to form romantic 
attachments, and his anticipations are 
realized. Clans are formed among 
themselves, each member of which 
swears to support his brother at all 
risks. Each clan has its particular 
days of meeting, and all the clans meet 
together four times in the year, for no 
other p e than to foster these high- 
wrought feelings. Hence you will ea- 
sily see that duelling among them is 
nothing but a necessary result of the 
“ esprit du »” and that a mild 
man and a r duellist are not in- 
compatible. 

As a man, then, L—— all 
those kindly affections which endear- 
ed him to his friends, but, as a stu- 
dent, these feelings had been diverted 
from a wholesome growth, and had 
become. rank, from their very luxu- 
riancy. Iam content to be charged 
with prolixity in the description of his 
character, because this description will 
apply to a whole class of students, and 
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to a class, too, by no means scant 
among them. L—— had modelled his 
character upon an ideal of what he 
conceived to be the Alt-Deutsch. To 
live freely—to be true to his friend, 
his mistress, and, above all, to his 
country, was the very soul of such a 
model. ‘To be sincere in his manner, 
nay, even to be blunt, to be strictly 
chaste, to avoid all that resembled 
French, was to be a man. In short, I 
cannot give you a better idea of what 
the greater portion of the German stu- 
dents strive to be, than to refer you to 
the character of Gétz von Berlichin- 
gen, in Goethe’s tragedy of that name. 
It was one of the German poet's ear- 
liest productions, and I suspect that 
Gotz himself is not so much an origi- 
nal conception as the concrete of what 
was conceived to be a perfect Alt- 
Deutscher by the students. L——, 
though a h wanderer over the 
face of the earth, yet had contrived to 
obtain a profound acquaintance with 
the ancient tongues, both classical and 
the eastern. The study of these was 
necessary for his theological pursuits. 
There was a motive, however, for his 
ardour for acquirement, which arose 
from a more sacred source than the 
mere pleasure of study,—a sense of 
duty, which he owed to an aged mo- 
ther. His feelings were acute on all 
subjects, but on this they amounted 
to devotion. ‘‘ She has been all to 
me,” I have often heard him say ; “ she 
has garnered up all her heart in her 
son. God grant that one day he may 
be enabled to shew his gratitude !” So 
mysterious, however, are the ways of 
Providence, that it was through that 
son that her grey hairs were bowed 
with sorrow to the grave. 

We ‘had travelled from Berlin to 
Heidelberg. You know, I was in the 
habit of making short excursions to the 
several capitals in the south of Ger- 
many. I had been absent a week on 
one of these, and had returned very 
late one night,—when, as I drove 
through the street in which he lodged, 
I looked for the light which I expect- 
ed to find at his window, for his burs- 
chen habits obliged him to devote his 
nights to those studies to which he could 
not attend during the day, but I found 
that the shutters were closed. I know 
not how to account for it, but I had a 
presentiment that he was dead. It was 
in vain I reasoned on the improbabi- 
lity of the case. In vain I thought 
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on a thousand causes which might 
have induced him to have retired ear- 
lier than usual,—nothing appeared sa- 
tisfactory, and I was op with 
the deepest melancholy. The next 
day, I went to the leader of the corps to 
which he belonged, and learned, alas ! 
that my suspicions were but too true: 
poor L—— had been shot the very 
evening of my arrival. The affair had 
arisen from a quarrel which occurred in 
the great Commerz. A drunken Cour- 
lander had insulted L——-; hard words 
were exchanged, and a duel was to be 
the consequence. The following morn. 
ing, L—’s friends weresurprised to hear 
that his ss insisted on choos- 
ing the pistol and the barrier. The 
reason assigned was, that he had struck 
the Courlander. It did not appear, 
however, that any blow had been given 
or taken by either party, but as this 
mode of fighting was strongly insisted 
upon, there remained no other alter- 
native but to adoptit. The spot chosen 
for this scene of action was a field just 
out of the town. They met, and at the 
very first fire his adversary’s ball pass- 
ed through L——’s heart—he sprung 
into the air, and fell dead without a 
single groan. ‘The ball had driven in 
a portion of the little silver crucifix, 
the gift of his mother, which, since he 
had changed his mode of dress, he 
wore in his bosom. ‘The Courlander 
was obliged to leave the territories of 
Baden, and this he could accomplish 
in an hour. The punishment against 
duelling is nominally severe, but real- 
ly nothing. You may be sentenced to 
twenty years’ confinement at Spandau, 
or at any other fortress, and you reck- 
on upon being set free in twenty weeks. 
It is a custom prevalent throughout 
Germany, in casés of duels, to bury 
the person on the spot ‘in which he 
has fallen. A grave was made near 
two e elms, in the corner of the 
field in which the duel took y 
and here they buried the y of 
poor L——, and with it all that re- 
mained of joy or comfort to his aged 
and widowed mother. This was the 
brief outline of the events which had 
transpired during my absence. ‘The 
several members of the Landsmans- 
chaft to which he belonged were hi 

ly incensed. It was not a fair duel, 
said one. It was not ing to the 
customary student-laws, said a second. 
The Courlanders have been renown. 
ing of late. We shall see if this can« 
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not be stopped, replied a third. It was 
evident from all Siomackens duels 
were in contemplation. L—— had 
been so much ed among his own 
set, and had contributed so much in 
making that setso well known through- 
out Germany, by his expertness at the 
sword, that they were determined to 
revenge his death. The Courlanders, 
on “the other hand, knew that this 
would be the probable result, and had 
come to an equal determination to be 
ready to take up the slightest insult, 
or, in other words, to see insult where 
there could have been none. As both 
of these clans were numerous and well 
known, the eyes of the whole univer- 
sity were turned upon them. Groups 
of youths were seen gathered in corners 
together. Instead of the loud jollity 
which attended their usual meeting, 
silent though menacing looks were ob- 
served. Bitter taunts, seemingly ad- 
dressed to the air, but really to the 
passer-by, were thrown out on all sides. 
The whole university seemed to be in 
a state of restlessness and excitement, 
which, considering the very inflamma- 
ble and light materials of which its 
members were composed, gave no little 
uneasiness to the burghers. Such was 
the state of affairs during the whole of 
the day subsequent to poor L——’s 
death. It was now that portion of 
the evening which, succeeding a bril- 
liant sun-set, just precedes the ris- 
ing of the moon. I was in my own 
room, ruminating upon the melancho- 
ly fate of my. friend. His youth, his 
presiing mts, the many pleasant 

rs we had spent together, all oc- 
curred to me, and however varied the 
tissue of my thoughts might other- 
wise be, yet he was always interwoven 
with it. While I was so employed, 
I thought I heard a murmuring sound, 
like the “ noise of waters running 
violently at a distance.” In a few 
minutes this became more and more 
distinct. I almost thought it was a 
mere imagination, until I observed 
others looking for its cause as well as 
myself. <‘ What is the matter ?” said I 
toa man who seemed hurrying away 
from ing, but evidently not 
knowing which road to take. He look- 
ed a moment in my face, and then, 
without uttering a single word, fairly 
took to his heels. The noise approach- 
ed. The deep, sullen, continuous 
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murmur, now seemed to swell, and 
again to subside. At once, a burst 
of human voices broke, as if by ma- 
gic, upon me, and, starting round, I 
saw a-dense mass rapidly moving up 
the streets ; and now there could be 
no doubt what this portended ; had I 
had any, the fearful watchword of the 
students, ‘‘ Burschen heraus,” wouldat 
once have informed me that the stu- 
dents were out. Once haying heard it, 
I knew that I, as a student, dared not 
stay within. I accordingly seized my 
sword, and ran to join the throng. 
Peaceable citizens, who, a few moments 
before, had been walking in perfect 
security, were now seen running in 
every direction. The old, the young, 
all sexes, and all ages, were hurrying 
from the living avalanche, which seem- 
ed as if about to overwhelm them. 

“‘ Heraus, Burschen Heraus,” was 
echoed from all sides, and at these words 
students came pouring out from each 
street, and lane, and house. Princes, 
counts, barons, and all the prolific 
host of titled youths, ran shouting 
and hallooing, and flourishing their 
swords or sharpening their Klinge* on 
the stones as they joined the throng. 
Nothing was heard but shouts and 
invocations. ‘“‘ Hurrah! hurrah! Free- 
dom and the student-life for ever!” 
** Down with the Philistines!” and a 
thousand such expressions; were min- 
gled with ten thousand heavy German 
oaths to increase the confusion. 

“To the market-place, to the mar- 
ket-place,” was now the cry, and away 
we hurried to this spot. When we 
had assembled there, and something 
like silence had been obtained, there 
was a general call on the leaders of 
the landsman schaften, to explain the 
reason of this assemblage. “ The 
peasantry have insulted us,” was voci- 
ferated from one corner of the square. 
** Meyer the tailor, who was in ‘ Ver- 
chiss’ for not trusting the Prince von 
Dreckefora coat, has again insulted him 
grossly,” was heard on another side— 
** No, no,” said others, “ the Graf von 
Saufen has been licked by the land- 
lord of the Hecht !” This poor devil of 
a landlord had made himself obnoxious 
to the students, and they, after their 
fashion, put him into “ Verchiss,” so 
that none of them could become his 
customers. He, however, had had a 
sufficient number of friends among the 





* Klinge, the blunt sword with which the students practise. 
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citizens, to be able to do without their 
support. No sooner then was the word 
uttered, that one of the honourable 
fraternity of Students had been cud- 
gell’d by the said landlord, than cries 
were heard on both sides—‘‘ To the 
Hecht, to the Hecht,” and away we 
moved to the devoted house. “ A 
Philistine, a Philistine,” cried one of 
the foremost, as a man and a female 
were intercepted in their attempt to 
escape. “ Down with him !” cried some, 
who neither saw nor knew who it was 
—“ Whois he?” cried others, not quite 
so inconsiderateas the rest. “‘ Theland- 
lord of the Golden Fleece, and his 
daughter.” —* Did you nothear, friend, 
that the Burschen were out, and do 
you not know, that the mountain stream 
cannot berestrained in its course?” said 
a long-haired Quixotic Burshenschaft- 
er.—Poor Hans, upon whom all this 
poetry seemed quite thrown away, 
swore most roundly, that he neither 
had heard nor seen any mountain 
stream, and that he made it a rule 
never to oppose any stream, mountain 
or not. “ Let him pass,” said the leader 
of the Westphalians, whose mess was 
held at the Golden Fleece, ‘‘ Hans is a 
good fellow, and Lotta is pretty.”— 
Away then ran Hans and Lotta, and 
away moved the mass to the Hecht. 
Every house had been shut up and 
barricaded ; the landlord of the Hecht 
knowing in what odour he stood, you 
may be sure was not less remiss in se- 
curing his own than his neighbour's. 
One or two of the leaders tapped at 
the door and demanded admission. 
The landlord, no doubt, would not have 
been at home, had he had the op- 
perteniyy of denying himself; but 
ong before any answer could be given 
—crack went the door. I stood on 
some steps just opposite the entrance 
to the house, and could observe what 
took . The rush was so sudden, 
that some half dozen of heavy-gaited 
peasants and shipmen were surprised 
over their beer. No sooner, however, 
was. the student’s cap and perenne 
— seen among them, t _ they 

isappeared with surprising alacrity. 
Some tried: to force through the crowd, 
and got well pommelledin the attempt ; 
some flew up stairs and escaped into 
the next house ; two or three made for 
the window, and without attending to 
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the impediment of glass or wood, bolt- 
ed through ; not, however, without 
being materially assisted in their flight 
by sundry pokes in the most obvious- 
ly presenting part, sufficiently piquante 
to make them meditate on their latter- 
end. And now a scene of the greatest 
tumult and confusion took place. The 
furniture of the house was broken to 
pieces, glasses, chairs, stools, and beds, 
were flung out ; and nothing short of 
the absolute destruction of the build- 
ing itself, seemed to satisfy the stu- 
dents.—Matters were going on in this 
way, when acry of, “ Halt, halt,” was 
— from end of the street. “The 

ili are here.” —‘* Together, togé- 
ther,” vied someof the chiefs, as a troop 
of Cuirassiers, preceded by the Pro-rec- 
tor and other Professors, appeared. The 
students, in the meanwhile, had had 
time to form a very good front behind 
the broken furniture and rubbish 
which had been collected together, and 
laid across the narrow street. 

“* What is the cause of this disturb- 
ance, gentlemen?’ You must disperse 
immotiatel ;” said the Pro-rector. 

“© We have been insulted, most 
grossly insulted,” was heard on every 
side. ‘* Who has been insulted?” re- 
plied the Pro-rector ; ‘ only let him 
come forward, and the matter shall be 
immediately investigated by the Sena- 
tus Academicus.” “ Graf Von Saufen 
has been disgraced and beaten by the 
landlord of the Hecht.” The landlord, 
-who had ensconced himself in the 
story of the next house, now put 
his shaggy head, and swore he had ne- 
ver seen Der Herr Graf ; and the Count 
himself corroborated the statement, by 
declaring he never had been th 
expected turn of affairs 
seemed to put the students to a non- 
plus. It was c from the known 
animosity that exi8ted between them 
and the military, that not a few cloven 
skulls would ensue. One party seemed 
to waver, and the other appeared quite 
ready to dash and hash. “A knote* 
told me,” said a thin little voice from 
the thickest of the crowd, “ that one 
of the students had been murdered by 
the peasantry, and that he had seen 
the corpse, and I the report.” — 
“ Surely, gentlemen,” said the Pro-rec- 
tor, “ you need not have placed the 
whole city in alarm for a mere report. 





* Knote—Anglice, Snob. 
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Why did you not learn who was miss- 
ing, and lay the matter before us ? 
I insist upon yor immediately dis- 
missing, or I give orders to the 
military to compel you.”—‘ A free 
Bursche must not be compelled,” cried 
the leader of the Saxo Borussians ; “‘ we 
acknow no laws but those of the 
Senatus. military have no busi- 
ness here—let them first depart, and 
then we will treat with you. But if 
a single Bursche is hurt, Mr Pro-rector, 
we will declare the University in Ver- 
chiss throughout Germany.” This ora- 
tion was received with shouts of ap- 
probation, and cries of “ Liberty for 
ever !” resounded on every side. The 
Professors knew, from sad experience, 
that it was dangerous to push matters 
too far. They were aware, that should 
the University be put into verchiss, 
not only they, but the whgle town, 
would be ruined. They knew that a 
student was not a student of this or 
i university, subject to 

its peculiar laws, but that he was em- 
peetionty a German student. They 
sw that the bonds which united 
them together were so strict, that what 
was decreed at Hamburgh, was con- 
firmed at Tubingen. ,The experience 


of the last twelve years convinced them 
that putting the university into ver- 
chiss was attended with results so se- 
rious, that on one occasion the whole 
town of Heidelberg went forth with 
music to invite the students to return 
from the place where they had en- 


camped pecriqusly to their finally, to 
a man, quitting the university. Man 
of the Professors too, altho obliged 
to act with decision, were t ves * 
averse to allow any other authority but 
their.own to have weight in the uni- 
versity. A consultation of a few mi- 
nutes was held, and it was resolved 
that, the military be requested to retire 
to the outskirts of the town. As lo 
as the tumult had lasted, my mind 
been excited, but now that I saw the 
whole band about to retire peaceably, 
I turned with feelings of deep disgust 
from the noisy throng which sur- 
rounded me. I was discontented with 
myself and the whole world. I bla- 
med my own ious folly in ever 
joining a set of such wild fanatics, and 
opens myself either to participate 
in their rash acts or to fight half the 
university. While I was thus rumi- 


nating, I found that instead of reach- 
® ing my own door, I had insensibly 
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wandered to the side. of a hill which 
skirts the back of the town. All that 
fairy scene, which, a few hours before, 
had been lighted up by the gorgeous 
rays of a setting sun—the old castle 
ke on the hill—the hills them- 
es, covered as far as rays could 
reach, with the variegated blossoms of 
the peach, the almond, and the apple, 
—the broad waters of the Rhine follow- 
ing in waves of molten gold through 
the fairest plain and richest vale on 
the face of the earth,—all this magni- 
ficent variety of hues was now blended 
into one soft tone by the light of the 
moon ; colourless shapes were every- 
where around me, and shadows seem- 
ed like substances, and substances like 
shadows. The huge forms of the 
mountains a to arise like evil 
nii from the midst of the deep sha-~ 
ows which surrounded their base— 
and night, and-solitude, and silence, 
conspired to throw me into a world of 
spirits. The fate of poor L , cut off 
in the bloom of youth, the grief of his 
broken-hearted mother, and the ten 
thousand thoughts with which his 
image was connected, crossed my mind, 
and I was lost asin a painful dream. I 
was recalled to my senses, however, by 
my dog, which had joined me, crouch- 
ing suddenly behind me. I looked up, 
and I swear to you that I saw the fea- 
tures of my friend by the strong beam 
that fell on his pale forehead. He was 
standing beneath a tree whose shadow 
clothed the whole of his form, except 
the head, as with a dark garment. My 
knees tottered under me, my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, and 
the perspiration stood in large beads 
on my forehead. He seemed to look 
fixedly upon me, and I thought I eould 
see his lips move—I could not be mis- 
taken—I ran forward to meet him—he 
fell into my arms, 2nd I found a cold 
stiff corpse weighing on my shoulder ! 
the corpse of L——. I knew not what 
happened for the next few minutes— 
but when I recovered I found myself 
ing on the trunk of a tree, sur- 
rounded by some students. They all 
seemed in deep astonishment. At last 
one cried out, ‘‘ I see it, I see it! What, 
what! they have cast him from his 
grave. Who have done it? The pea- . 
santry?” At once the whole truth 
flashed upon us, and at once we now 
saw the origin of the report of the mur- 
dered student. L ad been buried 
in the field of one of the small land- 
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holders, and such is the superstition 
of the lower orders in Germany, that 
the vicinity of a murdered corpse is 
‘hought to bring the greatest misfor- 
.unes: This landholder had, therefore, 
removed it from its grave, and placed 
it in a conspicuous situation. Some 
one or other had, no doubt, seen it, 
and aot it to bea murdered stu- 
dent, and had spread that report which 
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brought out the whole university in 
arms. , 4 
A deputation. was sent to the Duke 
to dispense with the law which obliged 
a man killed in aduel to be buried on 
the spot, and to allow L. to be interred 
after the fashion of the students. This 
was granted, and the whole university 
followed the body at midnight by 
torch-light, to a quieter grave. ' 





MINUETS. 


“ This is no fooling.” —Old Play. 


* Tue age of chivalry is gone :” So 
thought Burke ;—but it is odd enough, 
that throughout his fanciful book he 
never seems to have hit upon the best 
—_ for thinking so. There is a 

tter guage for the spring-tides of 
democracy, than the decay of royalty 
in France. Phat might be exceptio 
pro regula. He should have instan- 
ced the decay of the Minuet. There 
are auguries in Nature. When Row- 
landson, or somebody else, published 
a caricature of the Long Minuet, with 
** Longa Tithonum minuit,” for a 
motto, it was an ominous legend—had 
the spectators known it. It would, or 
ought to have given a shock to the pree- 
cordia of every subscriber to the Con- 
stitutional Association, from the old 
prey a duchesses downwards, had 
that egregious corporation been then 
“* in esse.” er 

Everybody who has paid any atten- 
tion at all to the expression of music 
—provided always he, or she, be not 
as shallow as ‘* Avison on Musical 
Expression,”—a book, God wot, the 
intense demerits of which have never 
been sufficiently castigated, Must agree 
that there is an expression peculiar to 
dances. Expression I call it—know- 
ing the word is too good for it, but 
for want of a better, let it pass. There 
is the measured lightsomeness of the 
Polonoise ; there is the splendid vo- 
luptuousness of the waltz. But the 

inuet is the most marked of all. It 
is, as it were, the very essence of 
courtly pomp—the aristocracy of lo- 
comotiveness. If dancing be the poe- 
try of motion, it is the legitimate and 
twin-brother to a birth-day ode. What 
matters it if Heid be the father 
of the one, and Colley Cibber of the 
other ? 


Vou. XVII. 


Take some celebrated minuet, and 
examine its parts. The very name, 
calls up the idea of lutestring and 
hoops. There is Marshal Saxe's, for , 
instance. Are not the very first two. 
bars irresistibly redolent of embroi- 
dered coats, rapiers, toupées, and ma- 
reschal oe. Then there is the. 
measur ponpass drop-down of the 
fourth bar. t a step of dignity 
here! and the shaken minim at the 
conclusion of the first part—it is the 
very quintessence of rustling b 
curtseys, swanlike glides, and congées_ 
of the chapeau bras ! After this comes 
the graceful recovery of the first bar 
of the second part, gradually ascend- 
ing until it launches into a Passage of . 
stiff, yet airy flutterings, which it. 
would puzzle Hogarth himself to per-. 
sonify on the canvass, or William. 
Farren, or Farley, on the stage. What 
simpers, what smiles, what airs, and 
what praces, do not these notes em- 
body! What oglings under raised 


eye-brows — what nag gam of 
patches—what waving of ph 
what sparkling, and what rustling ! 


—now dying apparently away—now 
ata. a rapid glide up, re« 
newed, like the embraces of 

ines in the catastrophe of a pathetic 
melodrame—at last subsiding in the 
slow-measured descent again— the 
first quaver of each brace accented—_ 
*¢ one, two—three, four—five, six !"— 
** The pompous” in melody, can go 
no further. 

This minuet may peradventure have 
been danced, to the admiration of all 
beholders, in the days of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene ; but hardly since. 
It would make a pretty burlesque in 
the hands, or mex feet, of a i+ 

2 
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ing-school young lady and gentleman 
not out of their teens—but no ; 
more. ‘“ The Marquis of Granby 
would have been too plain-mannered, 
and “ the Duke of Cumberland,” 
nae heroes) to say a truth—too 
. The spirit of ridicule in 
high places, came in with the freedom 
of the Hanover family. It was an ill 
omen, when the wags of the day be- 
gan to crack jests on George the First’s 
*€ fat and lean kine” of German mis- 
tresses. The minuet sickened in the 
breath of the first titter. Public opi- 
nion has slipped (ever restless) from 
beneath it. It was the musical incar- 
nation of the spirit of Sir Charles 
Grandison ; and, being so, flourished 
when nobility, with all its pomp and 
circumstance, was taken throughout— 
at its word ; when the world no more 
dreamed of laughing at it for shewing 
(to risk a pun) its pedigree in its car- 
riage, than on the door of it. Like 
some of Mr Kean’s long dying scenes, 
it requires full faith in the tators, 


orit is ruined. There must be no po- 
ticism. A lord, there, must 

ve the air and assumption of nobi- 
lity, as well as the coat of arms, and 
must, moreover, have full credit given 


for them ; a single “* tee-hee” is the 
bane of either! These days, alas ! are 
all over. The democracy of the ridi- 
culous has attacked the outworks of 
the aristocracy, and minuets and la- 
ced waistcoats have retired mortally 
wounded from the assault. ‘ ’Tis too 
much.” Minuets !—who can dance 
minuets, when the Whigs are befooled 

week by the John Bull, and the 
Tories day by the Morning 
Chronicle? When, if a man have a 
silly face, be he who he will, he is sure 
to hear of it; and if he be silly, de 


‘ Minuets. 
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facto—(as they say of the South Ame- 
rican republics )}—he must be so with 
a witness, if he does not find it out at 
last. Minuets !—when “ my lords 
and gentlemen” drive four-in-hand, 
patronize “ the Fancy”—swill “ blue 
ruin”— and marry rich citizens’ daugh- 
ters and opera-dancers, by way of re- 
formation and settling in life !—Mi- 
nuets now a-days !—Shade of Vestris 
the Elder ! 

Objects, not in themselves pictu- 
resque, become so in the haze of dis- 
tance ; and besides the direct pleasure 
to be derived from expression in mu- 
sic, there is a bastard and factitious 
one, which is founded in the associa- 
tion of ideas. Even so—before, then, 
all thy genera and species of waltzes, 
and cotillions, and boleros, and polac- 
cas, and quadrilles, play me, O fid- 
dler! who listenest to other whims 
than thine own—the Minuet. Origi- 
nally common-place, Time has shed 
@ romance over it. It has acquired 
the poetry of years. It is the fantas- 
tic adjunct of our second stage of 
comedy ; and reminds of the times, 
now happily passed for ever, yet not 
unworthy to be remembered, when 
Cibber wrote and played in a flowing 
wig, and Mrs Bracegirdle in a hoop 
aud head ; when Lord Foppington 
was a dandy, and Lady Fanciful a 
dandyzette ; whenstrait-laced beauties 
were irresistible, and gentlemen in 
buckram fascinating ; ere dress, like 
manners, had become one chaos—and 
the nobleman and his groom, and the 
lady and her abigail—the master and 
the ‘prentice—had met half way in 
the road of violent refinement, and 
affected common sense. 

T. D. 





THE DIVING BBLL. 


_ We have reason to believe that this 
curious submarine contrivance was 
known to Friar Bacon ; at any rate, 
the hint has evidently been taken from 
one of the few scraps of his mighty 
genius, raked from amongst the rub- 

of monkish absurdity ; and, to an 
ingenious mind, what more is requi- 
site?—That illustrious Englishman, 
in one of his brief, cautious notices— 
and cautiously indeed was he con- 
strained to write in a bewildered fire- 
and-faggot age—expressly says, that 


he could travel on the bottom of the 
sea with the same ease and security as 
he could on dry land, which impresses 
us with the belief that Bacon, in the 
course of his philosophical researches, 
had constructed a diving vessel of some 
kind or other ; but how it was fashion- 
ed, or of what material, we pretend not 
to know—history and tradition being 
alike silent. 

On sitting down to our present sub- 
ject, we called to remembrance’ the 
aforesaid relic, and gratefully embfa- 
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ced the aqerrtanisy of rendering ho- 
nour to whom honour is due, and do- 
ing homage to the father of our expe- 
rimental philosophy. 


.. The Divin as it is called, 
though very iesimilar in appearance 
to the utensil of that name, has been 
long known to our speculative engi- 
neers ; but its services, until of late, 
were of little or no utility, except in 
one or two solitary instances. The 
Soundation-stone of the noble house of 
Muilgrave, we are told, was laid by 
means of a diving vessel. Indeed, it 
would a , from the testimony of 
certain old prints, drawings, and other 
information now before us, that our 
divers of old were unable to remain 
long under water—half an hour, per- 
haps, was their longest stay; and 
though some of these. prints actually 
represent venturous wights, apparent- 
dy cased in leather, with breathing 
tubes of the same material, descending 
from the qe ~~ A their 
respective -pieces, thereby ena~ 
bling them, if jr credit the artist, 
to respire freely, and scramble about at 
their ease ; yet are we somewhat scep- 
tical in believing that they felt them- 
selves so completely at home as the in- 

iovs engraver would have us to 
imagine. Our own experience inclines 
us to believe that they were impostors 
mere scramblers on paper, notwith- 
standing the very copious and highly 
entertaining accounts of their exploits, 
handsomely printed, elegantly embel- 
lished, &c. &c. These pone 
a rauch at any ws with the praqtienl 

nowledge we happen to possess, an 

therefore do we ened our readers 
to beware of book-makers, whether of 
the old or of the new school, even when 
their volumes are temptingly bound, 
and their plates executed by the most 
esteemed artists. 

Smeaton was the first of our practi- 
cal engineers that took the Diving Bell 
in hand, and used it with success. He 
built one of wood, sufficiently to 
hold four divers, and supplied them 
-with fresh air through a leather pipe 
or hose attached to the bell, and com- 
municating with aforeing-pump above 
water. This ingenious contrivauce en- 
abled the workmen to continue their 
dJabour for hours together without in- 
termission, and impresses us with a 

favourable opinion of Mr Smea- 
ton's inventive powers. are we 
to. say, that his well-grounded expec- 
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tations were not more fully realized. 
dpe ora ns mee 

BY ; i ve 
way ; the vessel beeame leaky, 80 
very insecure withal, that it was ulti- 
mately laid aside. 

Rennie succeeded Smeaton as engi- 
neer to the commissioners of Ramsgate 
Harbour, where the wooden bell was 
used, and perfected what his able pre- 
decessor had so very successfully be- 
gun. Availing himself of the scienti- 
fic spirit then bestirring itself in our 
foundries, that eminent rm pal with 
a sagacit poealiant is OWD, con- 
structed ; ivi - entirely of 
cast-iron, with in the roof. to 
admit of light from above. Two in- 
geniously contrived forcing-pum 
were applied, together with a portab: 
crane and suitable appurtenances for 
lifting and lowering the bell. The 
air-pipe was also taken through hand, 
and every constituent part of the di- 
ving tackle so well proportioned and 
skilfully put together, that we question 
much whether or not any farther im- 
provement can be made. This bell was 
used in building Ramsgate Pier. 

Having thus far introduced the sub- 
ject to our readers’ notice, we proceed 
to lay down the tgrneieles upon which 
every Diving Bell now in use is con- 
structed ; and as they are differently 
shaped, and of various dimensions, we 
shall pick out the one most suitable in 
our estimation for general A 
vessel of this description t to be 
six feet long, five feet two inches high, 
and four feet twoinches wide, outside 
measure ; CO} uently, when immer- 
sed, it will displace about 129. cubic 
feet of water—C, 72, or nearly so. In 
navigable rivers we have the ebbi 
and flowing tide to guard against, an 
in the open sea we frequently mect 
with strong under currents, even when 
the surface is perfectly smooth ; of 
course, more weight must be added, 
not only to sink the bell, but also to 
render it steadier in.the deseent, and 
less liable to accident from any of the 
aforesaid causes. We may. therefore 
safely add C. 8 to the weight of water 
displaced by our vessel, and scheme it 
so as to weigh four tons in airy. Our 
readers, we trust, will be 


or 
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we can very well spare, and in lieu 
thereof, oblige by accepting a piece 
of minor i ation ; viz. a piece of 
cast-iron, 3.84 inches long, and an inch 
, weighs one ; a piece of mal- 
leable iron, 3.57 inches long, and an 
inch square, weighs one ; and a cubic 
foot of water, 624 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The shape, size, and weight of our 
bell being now determined upon, we 
hasten to prepare it for immersion ; 
and as the require some little 
consideration, we had better begin 
with them. They are ten in number, 
each 64 inches diameter, 2 inches thick 
on the crown, and cast in the form of 
lenses, being convex on the top, and 
flat on the oad sides, partly to 
strengthen, an partl to ren them 
more serviceable. Rave of light fall- 
ing icularly on the convex sur- 
face of a lense, converge and bisect 
each other at the focal point or centre 
from whence the convex surface is de- 
scribed, thereby disseminating them- 
selves more generally out the 
vessel than if both surfaces were flat. 
These lenses are cast in iron moulds, 
and lose a little of their rotundity in 
cooling ; hence the focal points become 
obtuse, and consequently harmless, 
though we could mention one or two 
instances where they happened to re- 
tain their curvatures so very perfectly, 
as to convince the unbeliever that con- 
centrated rays, even when they have 
passed through a fathom or two of wa- 
ter, are not to be trifled with. In the 
roof or crown of the bell are ten round 
holes, each encircled with a rebate, 
where the lenses are bedded in cement, 
and properly secured with iron flanches 
and ae bolts. A safety-valve is 
also fixed in the crown, directly under 
the air-pipe, and opening inward, so 
as to ent the air from escaping, 
should any accident happen either to 
the hose or forcing-pump. There are 
two wooden seats in the bell; one at 
- “They al foot-board in the mid- 
e. ide in projectin ves 
cast along with it, ana wre wally un- 
shipped when the divers are at work. 
We may also notice a couple of ring- 
bolts in the roof, (inside,) to whic 
heavy bodi¢s are suspended with sling- 
chains, and t above water ; also 
two in each end, (outside,) whereunto 
leading or guide-ropes may be made 
fast ; together with a strong sling- 
chain, attached to a ridge or bracket, 
cast on the crown of the bell by means 
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-chain is 
werful crane- 


of shackle-bolts. This sli 
hooked to that of a 


purchase, when the diving vessel is 
used. 


The forcing- discharge into 
a small sio-daeit, Senlihved with two 
internal flap valves, that open and shut 
alternately, as the pistons are forced 
upwards and downwards, in their re- 
spective working barrels. These pis- 
tons are coupled with guide links, and 
aw rods, to a double acting cross 

andled beam, or lever, so contrived, 
that six or even eight men may occa~ 
sionally be employed. The workin 
barrels are twelve inches long, an 
eight inches diameter ; the pistons one 
inch thick each ; so that the divers are 
supplied with about four gallonsof at- 
mospheric air at every stroke of the 
lever, (from 25 to 30 per minute,) a 
much larger supply, we allow, than is 
necessary for respiration, but it kee 
the men cool, and costs nothing. The 
air-pipe, or hose, is made of strong 
tough leather, prepared in animal oil, 
and coated with canvass, well soaked 
in bees’ wax and linseed oil, boiled te 
a@ proper consistency. Another thick- 
ness of prepared leather is then closely 
sewed over all, which renders the hose 
perfectly air-tight, and sufficierttly 
strong for practical depth. These pi 
are usually made in fifteen-feet longi, 
connected to each other with screw 
joints, similar to those of a fire-extin- 
guishing engine. One end is screwed 
to a nozel, that projects from the air- 
vessel, or chest, and the other to a 
screw pipe in the bell-roof, by which 
means the divers are supplied with a 
continual current of fresh air. 

Our readers being now as wise as 
ourselves, in so far as theory is con- 
cerned, we will put our diving tackle 
in order, and proceed to some conveni- 
ent river, bay, orchannel,where sunken 
rocks impede navigation, and do our 
best to remove the obstruction. For this 
purpose we must provide ourselves with 
a barge of sufficient tonnage, tocarry our 
apparatus, and accommodate our di- 
vers ; also a strong diving crane, plant~ 
ed gee go from the sides and stern, 
capable of lifting five tons at least. 

é post, or upright, should turn in 
a centre block, firmly fixed in the bot- 
tom of the barge ; the neck thereof, in 
a curb or collar-plate, equally well se- 
cured to the deck, and the jib, or pro- 
jecting beam, extend just as far over 
the vessel as safety will freely admit 
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of, be order that the men may have a 
wide 4 
. It is almost superfluous to say, that 
our crane and diving apparatus must 
be inade of sound, proper materials, 
and put er in the best possible 
manner ; use, when men’s lives 
are at stake, pains and expense with 
us are minor considerations.—But to 
proceed to our task. All being in rea- 
diness, and to our liking, the crane 
chain is hooked to the slings, the bell 
lifted from its place, the divers take 
their seats, and are lowered into the 
sea. Our readers will please to ob- 
serve, that the vessel in which we are 
about to descend, is neither more nor 
less than an oblong iron box, of the 
aforesaid weight and dimensions, turn- 
ed -turvy, and immersed open- 
mouth, if we may so express ourselves, 
consequently the novice, unaccustom- 
ed to breathe compressed air, will be 
apt to startle when his cage comes in 
contact with the water, and well he 
may. We can compare the momenta- 
ry shock to nothing more aptly than 
the sensation we feel, on suddenly 
clapping our palms to our ears ; only 
that of the bell is more violent. Should 
he go down to the ~~ from motives 
of curiosity, he will there learn, that 
the finny inhabitants are no less cu- 
rious in their way than himself, par- 
ticularly the junior flounders. ese 
little creatures flutter about the lenses, 
and nibble with an avidity that seems 
to indicate how fain they would be in 
to see the show; and should his mo- 
tive be of a higher order, he will feel 
gratified in witnessing the triumph of 
science over ignorance, folly, and be- 
nighted superstition —science, that 
would have r binding th a on cen- 
turies ago, of binding the Py 
possessor toa stake in Smithfield. 
expelled ftom their place of abode by 
thei of abode by 
the air forced into it. They feel lit- 
tle or no inconvenience, in moderate 


depths, from breathing a denser at- 
mosphere. Th down with confi- 
dence to their daily labour, and the 


lenses, in clear weather, afford them 
abundance of light : éandles are used 
when the sky is cloudy, or the water 
impure. We have not heard of a sin- 
gle working man, whose health hath 
been impaired by earning his bread at 
the bottom of the sea. On reaching 
their destination, the signal is given 
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by striking the bell-roof with a ham- 
mer, the sound of which tinkles up the’ 
crane chain, and apprizes their com-’ 
rades of what is Passing below. We 


pause to remark, that none but sober, 

patient, attentive men, should be em- 

loyed at this kind of work, and all 

idle, talkative visitants, ra back, in’ 
y 


order that the si may be distinct- 
ly heard, and promptly attended: to. 
We may also o e, that every sig- 


nal is given with the hammer, a cer- 
tain number of strokes agreed upon 
between the parties denoting, hoist, 
lower, right, left, and so on. 

ass the are, on due examina- 
tion, happen to be loose or fissury, of 
the free or apres myer breed, wedges 
and mauls may be used with effect, 
and the fragments either thrown into 
deep water or taken upin the bell slings, 
as may be deemed most advisable— 
but if otherwise, more powerful means 
must be resorted to. A hole of about 
= — sen macton from one 
and a , to six feet , is jumper 
ed in the rock and well pongal out, 
into which a — cannister, con- 
taining gun-powder, is introduced: 
This cunnliagr bas a small iron tube 
of about 5-8ths of an inch diameter, 
securely brayed to its crown, and pro- 
jecting a few inches above the rock: 
We need scarcely say that both tube 
re i cannister must be a water= 
tight. A wadding of pounded brick 
is then rammed home to the 
and carefully coated over with 9 
well-tempered clay. We may as well 
observe, en passant, that clean 
sand thrown loosely in and clayed over, 
will answer equally as well as wad- 
ding when the hole is deep and the 
rock not over hard. Our readers, we 
suspect, will greatly marvel how bu- 
siness can be done in such a very bu- 
siness-like manner, six or eight fa- 
thoms under water ; but their marvel 
will cease when we assure them, and 
of our own knowledge too, that the 
place —— a a mec how- 
ever deep it may be, is y 
for willing, ciguidnend men to oak 
upon, because of the air powerfully 
forced a from on — can- 
not possibly escape until it has expell- 
ed every drop of water from the diving 
vessel. Having done so, it naturally 


ascends, and causes the sea to boil, as 
it were, for many fathoms 
where the divers are at work. 
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. Conceiving that our readers perfectl: 
ae ate be us, we will screw = 
her tube to that on the crown of our 
cannister and strike the hoisting sig- 
nal. As the bell ascends, another is 
screwed on, another and another, un- 
til we breathe the free air. Then one 
of our people holds the tube fast, an- 
other on snatches a small piece of 
red-hot iron from the portable furnace 
at hand, drops it down, and presently 
rising smoke and agitated water 
tell us that our labour hath not been 


in vain. 
When the agpntion subsides, we 
lower our bell, dispose of the shatter- 
ed ts as aforesaid, and continue 
our until every impediment is 
removed. In this manner was Howth 
harbour cleared of itsdangeroussunken 
rocks, and that of Dunleary is about 
to ny ogee: like improvement. We 
dismiss the subject with a random ob- 
servation or two. 

« It is believed by many, that divers 
are capable of wor ing in these vessels 
at any depth, but this is altogether 
erroneous. Ten, or at the most, twelve 
fathoms is the very lowest we dare 
venture to go. A column of water 
about thirty-one feet high balances a 
column of atmosphere of the like di- 
ameter, and as the atmosphere presses 
with a density equal to about 154 Ibs. 
avoirdupois upon every square inch of 
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surface, we leave our readers to judge, 
how the man would feel three fathoms 
one a half lower rp: - have stated 
under a pressure of 621bs. upon ev: 
superficial inch of his body. Perrue it 
is, he would breathe air of the like 
density, but we know from experience, 
that when the air is greatly compress- 
ed, our people become languid, spirit- 
less, and incapable of exertion. Added 
to this, the latent. heat contained in 
ee re of air forced down to 
the is compressed along with it, 
and becomes altogether insufferable a 
few fathoms under what we ca!l diving 
depth. 

The curious reader may satisfy him- 
self as to this particular by experi- 
ment. Take a small tube either of 

or metal, say 3-8ths of an inch 
iameter, and four inches long, se- 
curely stopt at one end. Fix a bit of 
dried fungus to the end of a rammer, 
turned and leathered so as to fill the 
orifice correctly ; then thrust your 
rammer smartly down the tube, and 
the compressed heat therein contains 
ed will ignite the fungus. Seeing the 
effects of condensed air in a tube of 
such very small dimensions, we need 
add no more to satisfy our friends that 
diving lower than twelve fathoms is 


neither pleasant nor profitable. 
AcaLus. 
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who hears me say it, 

e a bigot, a brute, an 

to , afriend to 

ion, if I say that England, of 
countries in the world, has had 


you may say, if 
Sieutmst help thats tut 5 can 
a millstone, and pass by 
without making a bite at 


I. 


it, as sagaciously as any of my neigh- 
bours. If you like, I shall admit that 
I cannot reason, and can no more 
draw an inference than a dray-horse. 
I say that I can see a thing doing, 
and prophesy what has happened, after 
it is done; and making this claim, 
and no farther, I proceed. 

If holding extensive colonies— 
keeping in peace a population incli- 
ned to be hostile against you—heari 
all fom neighbouring countries lou 
in — of your mae ome 
possessing dominions in w 

enrich your "population —raling 
urbed over the seaenjoying a 

y of manufactures—if these 
and other such things be of any ho- 
nour, advantage, or glory toa kingdom, 


ma’ 
undi 
m 
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these we had, and these we, by the pre- 
valence of liberal ideas, have y 
lost irremediably, and partly only re- 
tain, by our clinging to illiberality. 
This is no dream of mine. Before 
the days of George III., I mean from 
the Revolution downward, for I shall 
not go beyond that era, the statesmen 
who managed our interests thought, 
as I hope, and trust, and believe, with 
a very few exceptions, all English mi- 
nisters have thought, how most to 
uphold the honour and the interests 
England. That they were Whigs, 

matters little. The usual malevolence 
and disaffection of the party gave 
way under the warmth of office, and 
there are few — more gratifying 
to true Englishmen to look over, than 
the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 

le. Indecent jobbing, and more in- 
S aens bribery, no doubt, prevailed to 
a wonderful extent, but these are the 
ingrained stains of Whiggism, which 
no change of time can wash out. It 
was as visible in their last glimpse of 
power in 1806, as in their continued 
sunshine of the days of the two first 
Georges. Charles Fox, of our own 
memory, was as corrupt at core as his 
a father, the founder of the 

olland estates, before him. But I 
quarrel not much with this. If the 
country is contented at home, and 
honoured abroad, what need we par- 
ticularly care about the half-penny- 
worths of public plunder shared amnotie 
the great men at the top of affairs! 
It is; besides, a thing curable at all 
times. 

But the ition to these were 
English to the heart. They loyed 
England, though they loved not the 
reigning dynasty. Some of them wish- 
ed for “,him who was away ;” and 
why? Because he was of British 
blood. Because 

« A thousand years the r throne 

Had been his fathers’ and his own.” 

Because he did not say dis, and dat, 
and d’oder, and had no ‘gy ht of 

tifogging impertinence. ers, 
se t up with these trifles, because 
they Lonontel the church, grieved to 
see that church little respected by 
the official descendants of republican 
round-heads. All the Opposition hated 
Hanover, and they were t, for, in 
those days, the interests of that most 
begeerly of electorates were preferred 
tot 


of England, This was, in- | 


deed, a British Opposition 
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euitier taliipinamanrtioasan, 
sciddes Vand : 
day of Culloden, young K 
was educated in a creed which i 
him the value of, and the due 
to, the great institutions of the coun- 
try. George I. was a mere man of 
business, full of the littleness of shabby 
German courts. George IT. was an 
ass, with ee See about 
a. . Lidl was a cultivated 
“Englishman, whose very peculiarities 
and absurdities wero Sagi: The 
Tory party revived in his reign, and 
took their proper place. Those who 
were personally implicated in the cause 
of the Stuarts were fading awa 
a ye ecanay oe some, no 4 
throu icy, others, beyond - 
tion, F hotecater tnotiven, had firme 
ly adhered to the House of Hanover ; 
add to which, a large majority of the 
Tory party had always been as much 
anti-jacobite as their Whig antago~- 
nists. It was now the Whig turn to 
become Oppositionists, and let: us see 
how they did it. Any one ignorant of 
history, who sees them now only con- 
temptible asses, will hardly believe 
that when they first began the trade, 
they shook the empire to its very 
base. siete 
The man who gave the tone and 
temper to modern Whiggery, was Jack 
Wilkes. In hing he was fitted 
as a Corypheus of such a party. Pro- 
fligate in private life—seditious in 
public—impudent in asserfion—in- 
trepid in ealumny—he went nearer 
the character of Clodius, as painted 
by Cicero, than any man who ever 
figured in the annals of England. He 
was the first man who founded that mob 
power which has occasionally made 


-the rabble of London almost a match 


for the Government and Legislature. 
Into his cause the entered 
heart and hand. Kae rted him 
through the odium o: hing ob- 
seene poetry—they ed him when 
he, an outlaw, contrary to ek mr 
dent and common ‘sense, sta’ asa 
candidate for Parliament. T° 

currency to his writings, conspicuous 
not more for than sedition. 
There was little talent, it is quite true, 
in the ministry which th ed ; 
but, in order tees Je a triumph over 
that ministry, Wy hee not-to 
say all the erincly the constitu- 
tion, but the very existence ofthe 
monarchy. a ki 
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In this. fray, or rather as a sort of 
it, mixed Junius. We are 
nan alge gine fm 

i —too in 

the principles and bearings of vern- 
elitical much used to - cones 
itical writing, to join in the admi- 
ration which this mean and skulking 
incendiary extorted, even from: his an- 
tagonists,—yea, even from the great- 
est mind of the day, Dr Johnson. It 
is with a sort of feeling of contempt 
that we look on the inquiries, whether 
Junius was a republican or not, well 
knowing that the most shallow among 
ourselves, who have had the benefit of 
the example of the French Revolution, 
are much better qualified to discuss the 
merits and demerits of republicanism, 


as applied toold governments, than he 
be. It is wi wae on auory 
we regard his spleen— y per- 
sonal—against the King. I say affectedly 
; for it is extremely unlikely 
that the King ever did him a personal 
injury. We are now better taught 
than to regard his fine-drawn ironies, 
and lamp-smelling sarcasms, as any- 
thing but rhetorical flourishes, which 
never could by any chance be of prac- 
tical utility to any cause, or have any 
other result than that of inflaming 
animosities, and retarding measures 
for the advantage of the country. But 
then he was of vast importance. Under 
Whig rule,—Sir James Mackintosh 
confesses it in the Edinburgh Review, 
and, without his confession, history 
would assure us of the fact,—a most 
pop ious surveillance was kept on 
press, and a most dragooning do- 
mination exercised over the mob. Ju- 
nius, therefore, exhibited the novelty 
of a writer appealing at the same time 
to the educated and the populace,—as 
Wilkes did the phenomenon of an agi- 
tator backed by an aristocracy, and 
hallooed forward by a rabble. 
These things were in themselves, 


perhaps, more irritating than injuri- 


ous. In their consequences they were 
deadly. The noise and gabble of the 
newly-awakened principles in London 
and its selohhanshest. soon spread. 
We were ily to reap the fruits of 
their practical operation. For 

incurred by our wars in America, it 


was to raise supplies 
off the people pays bat = ; and 
for whose benefit, these expenses had 
been undertaken. It was our undoubt- 
ed right to do so, as right was then 
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understood in the world. We tried it. 
America, instigated by the Whigs here, 
resisted our demand, The Whigs onl 
saw in this a measure originating wi 
ministers, by the overthrow of whom 
they might get into place. That we 
should lose in the contest a great por- 
tion of our empire was nothing to them. 
The Americans went to war. We 
fought at every disadvantage au bout 
du monde, as old Frederick of Prussia 
said. As if that were not enough, every 
exertion made by ministers at home 
was thwarted with a vehemence of 
fury scarcely credible. Fox used to 
threaten Lord North with the scaffold. 
And for what ?—Because he was do- 
ing his best (and bad was his best) to 
prevent a dismemberment of the em- 
pire. The theories of the Americans 
were trumpeted forth in all the co- 
lours of eloquence, and made popular 
in Europe. The besotted house of 
Bourbon, thinking only of the injury 
which they could do to England, join- 
ed in the cry, soon to be thundered 
forth in bloodier notes against them- 
selves. They assisted the colonists ; 
and we lost America ;—but Mr Fox 
got a seat in the Cabinet. 

The conduct of the war was suffi- 
ciently disgraceful to us. For that, 
too, in a great measure, we may thank 
the spread of liberal ideas. The colo- 
nists were always beaten in the field. 
A large portion of the population ad- 
hered to us, and we had strong parties 
in every town in the States. Our ge- 
nerals might have destroyed Washing- 
ton and his army, have cut every man 
of them to pieces, and having so done, 
proceeded to have hanged wcopeue 
every man who adhered to the decla- 
ration of independence. Why did they 
not do so ?—I shall answer. They were 
afraid of home. They were afraid, if 
—_ ae as was their duty, 

destroyed Washington and his 

two thousand runaway rebels, there 
would have been such an outcry at 
home raised against them, such a cla- 
mour of indignation at their barbarous 
massacre of freemen, that the ministers 
would not have dared to have defend- 
ed them, and that they would be given 
up, for saving our i ar at the ex- 
se of the eternal interests of man- 
ind. At the end of the war, too, the 
clamours of the Whigs drove us into 
aaa peace, contrary to all the 
principles of diplomacy, by which we 
gave up aaa be defensible by 
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common tactics, provinces, in which 
we could keep apo. demsenn force, 
and waters, in which our navy rode 
without a rival. But it wasdone. The 
interests of the human race triumph- 
ed—we lost our colonies—and nothing 
could be more liberal than our con- 
duct. It is foolish to be arguing on 
such things now ;—had Pitt or Perci- 
val been ministers, we should not have 
lost them. Need I ask those of whom 
he is the idol—would Buonaparte, with 
such a hold upon any country as we, 
in the year 1782, had on America, have 
consented to have given it up, because 
such paltry commanders as Cornwallis 
or mp ar had been over-reached 
by the despicable bush-fighters oppo- 
sed to them ? 

This loss of the colonies was the 
first developement of the value which 
the cause of freedom all over the 
world, and the eternal interests of the 
human race, are to us. I again repeat, 
I am satisfied to be called a brute, an 
ass, if anybody so likes it, but I must 
say, had the illiberality of the old mo- 
dus operandi prevailed in England, 
we, in all probability, would not have 
lost America—at all events, we could 
not have done worse than lose it under 
any system. It is a neat gilding of 
the pill to tell us itis no loss—that we 
are doing better with the United 
States as a friendly power, &c. &c. &e. 
I do not doubt it, but it was not so 
imagined by those who bawled us out 
of our colonies. Nor do I envy them 
their power and independence ; I only 
beg leave to doubt the soundness of 
the policy that suffered them to be 
reft from us, for the sake of a handful 
of dirty d 

I have not time for minute details, 
but one comes so aptly in point, that I 
cannot help noticing it. Every person 
extols Washington ; he is a standing 
column of panegyric, even among our- 
selves. For my part, I see in him the 
enemy of England, and for my nar- 
row, contracted, and anti-social ideas, 
that is enough. I see in him a man 
who did my country all the harm he 
could do it. His motives I inquire 
not ; they are perhaps too expanding 
for my grovelling spirit—perhaps they 
are ———. No matter. I have no power, 
that I know of, of ascertaining motives. 
Sufficient for me to say it, he was a 
man who had sworn allegiance to 

Vor. XVII. 
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George III., and broke 

was a man who had 

office under that king, and tu 
knowledge acquired i 

doing him all the inj 

In a word, he was, if suc-~ 
ceeded, a TRAITOR. I know the de- 
fences—the panegyrics, which can be 
sung or said on such occasions—but 
what I have written above is true. 

Well, during the war got up by him 
and his friends, Arnold, for some rea- 
son—tI here also waive inquiring after 
motives, but give any person leave to 
make them as base as he pleases—left 
the cause of those who were fighti 
against the king to whom he 
sworn allegiance. He re in fact, 
to the side which, by the act of rebel- 
lion, he had abandoned. Now, I donot 
blame the successful Americans for 
calling him a traitor—but here, ac- 
tually in this country, which he had 
served to the utmost of his power, you 
will find those who praise the conduct 
of Washington—our enemy—ready to 
heap with insult the name of Arnold 
—our friend. Though to me—stupid 
and besotted that I am—it seems hard 
to strike a line between the treason of 
Washington to George III., and that 
of Arno}d to the Congress. 

We won India in spite of liberality. 
We won it by tyranny and domina- 
tion—and against the eternal interests 
of mankind. To tell, in plain language, 
and not in this ing cant, we won 
it during the clamour of false- 
hood and Whi y. Ail other nations 
that I ever heard of raised statues, and 
reared triumphal arches to those who — 
won them kingdoms. Clive had the 
honours of a parliamentary investiga- 
tion ; and people flattered themselves 
with the cheering idea that the melan- 
choly act which closed that great 
man’s life, was urged forward by their 
invectives.—Hastings had a seven 
years’ impeachment for reward—and 


‘the Lerd of India, the possessor of 


fabled millions, died, a few years ago, 
dependent for the comforts of life on 
the a arrears of a petty = 
sion. One thing has always struck m 

as a curious coincidence, that Bur- 
goyne, who may be said to have lost 
us America, was the organ of assailing 
i liament Clive, who won us India, 
if you will turn over the debates of 


in 

an 

the day, you will see ~ Burgoyne (as 
2 ‘ 
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also did his party) considered himself 
far the greater man, beyond all doubt 
the more brilliant patriot. 

At present the population of India 
is ier under us than it ever was 
since the days of Brama and Saraswadi. 
We have put down the nuisance of 
the petty tyrants throughout the coun- 

—we have suppressed the insolence 
of the marauders—we have establish- 
ed, as far as -possible, an equal law. 
Yet still you will hear lingering in the 
continental coteries, a — 

iated Rajahs, and oppr e- 
ee edaee ry for the sorrows of the 
mild Tippoo, and groans over the de- 
struction of the beneficient empire of 
the Moguls. At home, we are assailed 
with mouthings, calling on us to esta- 
blish organs of sedition in our Presi- 
dencies, thereby to teach the Hindoos 
the eternal interests of mankind, and 
the necessity of putting an end to our 
rule over them. The Hindoos, how- 
ever, not having yet learned these va- 
luable doctrines, are happy and con- 
tent. When the time comes, if it will 
ever come, that a Washington shall 
arise among them, they will be sure of 
sympathy here, and of finding true pa- 
triots, anxious to impede every exer- 
tion that can be made to support our 
authority over them. 

I am not saying that these princi- 

are not right. I have not talent 

such tions. I can only re- 
gret that they happen to have done us 
all the harm conceivable ; and, at the 
same time, cannot help wondering, in 
my simplicity, that people of other 
countries—Buonaparte, for example— 
utterly despise them—make their ad- 
van by such contempt—and get 
by the statesmen, who bristle 

in indignation, if a tithe of the same 
conduct be attempted by ourselves. 
For ever do I wonder at these same 
statesmen when they tell me that, by 
the nce of such principles, an 
empire is steadier anil more durable, 
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when I reflect that one of the states, 
which are the constant object of their 
praise—Rome—contrived to get on, 
to rise in power, to be the mistress of 
the world—in consequence of the ex- 
ertions of men, who, though they re- 
garded foreign countries (Greece, eo 
much, ded their own more, an 
would have laughed, ore soluto, at an 
philosopher of the day, who had tol 
them that the should not humble a 
rival, or pens a rebellion, for fear 
of hurting some flimsy doctrine of 
general good. These men might be 
wrong—that, I repeat, is not in my 
scope of argument—but they reared a 
great empire, and they kept it for more 
centuries than any of the new Euro- 

n powers has been solidly esta- 

lished. 

Again, too, I own I am a little ama- 
zed when I am told that liberality, &e. 
&c. is the most certain plan of retain- 
ing authority, when I reflect that 
Spain, a w country, retained, and 
that too during unsuccessful foreign 
wars, her colonies, larger and more po- 
pulous, and I submit more illiberally 
governed than ours, for thirty years 
undisputed, after the insurrection of 
the North American States, in spite of 
their example—and that even when 
they attempted to cast off her yoke, 
she contrived to make head—and, in 
some places, still successfully—for 
more than a dozen years against them 
—while we, Lords of the Sea, unbro- 
ken by any war, and at the height of 
credit, lost, in less than seven years, 
colonies, mildly governed, (in compa- 
rison, at least, with the Spanish,) and 
by no means so extensive, or, at that 
time, so thickly peopled. 

I want to make no inferences. I do 
not know how—here are facts. And in 
my next paper, I shall see how facts 
stand as to the Slave Trade and the 
Roman Catholics. We happen not yet 
to have lost Jamaica or Ireland. 














Tae third evening from our first vi- 
sit to Halliburn church, found us re- 
assembled near the venerable struc- 
ture, preparing to complete our sur- 
vey of its beautiful churchyard, and 
afterwards to prosecute our further 
scheme of visiting the ancient man- 
sion-house of the De la Veres. The 
burial-ground was beautifully situat- 
ed, and finely shaded by majestic trees. 
Its field of graves, and the intersecting 
paths, were in that state of neat and 
decent order which should ever cha- 
racterize the resting-place of the dead ; 
but it contained no object of particu- 
lar interest, save that enclosed space 
adjoining the church, to which I allu- 
dedin my last chapter. Thatouter court 
of death! That supplement to the se- 
pulchre of the De . Veres! It wasa 
singular-looking burial-place! The 
most forlorn I ever looked upon. The 
more so, for being the only neglected 
spot in the whole dehgubeths 
only one upon which the grass was 
allowedto shoot up in rank luxuriance, 
intermingled with tall tufts of nettles 
and mallows ; and one felt chill look- 
ing on those forsaken graves, as if the 
poor sleepers beneath them were un- 
kindly excluded from the vaulted 
cham within, the dark asylum of 
their kindred dead. It was a long 
stripe of ground, close under, and run- 
ning parallel to, the chancel-wall, a 
projection of the building bounding it 
at-one end, while the other and the out- 
er side was parted off from the rest of 
the churchyard by a high iron railing. 
Within that barrier was arranged a 
single row of graves—eight, I think, 
in number—mere en _hillocks, 
undistinguished by tomb or head- 
stone, or memorial of any kind, save 
one, a small mean mural tablet of the 
commonest stone, affixed in that part 
of the church-wall immediately over 
the eighth, and apparently the last 
heaped grave. But, in that poor me- 
morial, the pride of illustrious ances- 
try, the last sparks of human vanity, 
were yet legible. The form was that 
of an armorial shield, though contain- 
ing only a plain and simply worded 
inscription ; but all the ingenuity of 
the rude sculptor had been exercised 
in carving out the sides of that coarse 
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stone into the semblance of a mantle, 
and it was just discernible, after some 
little patient investigation, that the 
five uncouth lumps, issuing out of a 
sort of basket on the top, were de- 
signed to represent an ostrich plume, 
surmounting a ducal coronet. And 
that rude mockery of the family crest 
had been there affixed, in contempt 
of heraldic fitness. The name beneath 
was that of a female, and the inscrip- 
tion ran simply, 
** To the memory of 
GERTRUDE DE LA VERE, 
The second daughter of Reginald and 
Elizabeth de la Vere, 
Who departed this life May the 27th, 1820. 


Aged 79 years.” 
b 
What a striking contrast suggested it- 
self between t crumbling disco- 


loured stone, “ with shapeless sculp- 
ture decked,” and coarsely ven 
with that simple obituary, and the 
polished marbles, the costly gilding, 
the “‘ cunning carved work,” the ela- 
borate inscriptions, wherewith the in- 
terior of the church was emblazoned, 
in memory of the earlier De la Veres. 
Not one forgotten there—not one un- 
recorded, save the poor sl beneath 
that eighth grave; for, of those who 
tenanted the remaining seven hillocks, 
each had hismemorial within, arranged 
in duesuccession with those of progeni- 
tors. It is true, that a wide di ity 
of sepulchral magnificence was appa- 
rent betwixt those later monuments 
and the proud tombs of the long-de- 

. A marble tablet, with a sim- 
ple relievo—an urn, a cypress branch, 
or a funeral wreath,—but on each the 
family achievement. Such were the 
recently-erected monuments, and each 
in succession had abated a little and a 
little of costly decoration, till the last 
(that of the late Squire) was a plain 
square tablet of white marble, on a 
black ground, bearing the inscription, 
and underneath the arms of the de- 
ceased, not sculptured, but emblazon- 
ed in colours proper, on a very small 
shield slightly elevated. But that plain 
memorial was of marble, and neatly 
executed, and had been respectfully 
added, “ in order due,” to the long 
line of family records. Wherefore, 
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then, had the name of that poor fe- 
male, that soli outcast, no place 
those of her ancestors and 
near kindred? Were there none left 
to honour the memory of the dead? 
to take order for the last respectful 
observances to the latest De la Vere ? 
One sole survivor, the elder sister, had 
closed the eyes of that last being in 
whose veins ran the same stream that 
feebly circulated through her own. 
And she had taken order (as far as her 
enfeebled powers permitted,) that all 
due observances should be respectfully 
attended to, and she had bethought 
her—confusedly, indeed, but with te- 
nacious adherence to ancient family 
custom—that “‘ something should be 
done”—*‘ something should be or- 
dered”—some tomb, some monument, 
to the memory of the deceased. And 
thereupon the village stone-mason was 
called in and consulted ; but the poor 
lady rambled strangely in her-,direc- 
tions, so that, at last, the rustic scul 


tor was left almost unrestricted to the 
guidance of his own taste and judg- 
ment, except on one point, to which 
Mrs Grace steadily adhered, recurring 
to it as to a point d’appui, whenever 
her poor head lost itself in a labyrinth 
of perplexities. ‘‘ The family crest— 


the coronet—the ostrich plume”—that 
was to be properly conspicuous. ‘‘ Was 
not her poor dear sister a De la Vere? 
Almost the last—but for herself—no 
matter !—only—they were to be sure 
to leave room enough for her name 
under her sister’s ; and perhaps some 
one—her old steward, or the minister 
—would see that it was engraven 
there.” 


_ Thus commissioned, the village art- 
ist went proudly to work, and at last 
finished off, to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, the mural tablet we have seen 
affixed over the grave of Mrs Gertrude 
De la Vere. The inscription had been 
a ae in that concise and simple 
form by the rector, who, having been 
consulted on the subject by the 
lady, had at last prevailed over her 
wildered preconception that it should 
be an elaborate acer nage“ in La- 
i haps—something alluding to 
their illustrious ancestors—to Sir Ri- 
chard De la Vere, and the battle of 
Cressy.” But the minister was a 
learned man, and she was content to 
leave it to him—only, by her express 
, the tablet was affixed witbamt 
the church, over the grave of the de- 
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Her motives for this request 
were never very clearly comprehended ; 
only something she hinted—very dis- 
tantly, for it was a tender subject— 
of the altered circumstances of the fa- 
mily—that a poor stone was all that 
could be afforded to the memory of its 
latest descendants; and “ that would 
look poorly,” she muttered to herself 
in a low under tone, “‘ amongst all 
those grand marbles in the chancel.” 

It was true that the worldly pros- 
ee of the De la Veres had been on 
the decline for many successive gene- 
rations ; and, on the decease of the last 
male survivor, the aged sisters, though 
for the lives of both left in possession 
of the family-mansion and its imme- 
diate dependencies, had found them- 
selves straitened in the means of 
continuing the establishment on its 
footing of ancient respectability. But 
the hearts of both clung to the things, 
and the customs, and the fashions they 
had been habituated to from their ear- 
liest recollection, and they sacrificed 
many private comforts and indulgen- 
cies to the pardonable weakness of 
keeping up everything, as nearly as 
possible, in the same style as during 
the lifetime of their honoured parents, 
and of their late dear brother. 

So, in outward a a little 
change was aprons ; and while 
the sisters were spared to each other, 
the stronger mind of the younger sus- 
tained and excited to beneficial exer- 
tions the more timid and desponding 

irit of the elder sister. But when 

e latter was left utterly desolate, then 
indeed the burthens of care, of age, and 
infirmity, fell heavily upon her ; and a 
terror of impending poverty (the phan- 
tom of a weak and depressed spirit, 
and distempered imagination) aggra- 
vated the real evils of her forlorn con- 
dition. Under the influence of these 
feelings, she had given her directions 
respecting that singular tablet conse- 
crated to the memory of Mrs Gertrude 
De la Vere. 

They had been, as we have seen, 
ertpalveaty attended to, and beneath 
her sister’s name sufficient space to re- 
ceive her own had been carefully left 
vacant. And beside her sister’s grave, 
there was room enough for one more 
hillock—for one more only—to fill u 
the long stripe of ground appropriat 
to the late De la Veres. An hundred 
years before, that space had been rail- 
ed in from the. common resting-place 
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of the vulgar dead ; but what nice cal- 
culator had then computed so exactly, 
how many feet of earth would suffice 
to include (each in his common cell) 
the remnant of the ancient race ? 

The broad disk of the setting sun 
was yet high in the golden chambers 
of the west, when we turned from the 
cemetery of the De la Veres, to pursue 
our walk towards their ancient man- 
sion-house. Our road lay, as descri- 
bed, h those venerable woods, 
some of w noble oaks appeared 
coeval with the earlier generations of 
the family ; and many of them, in 
their various stages of decay, were 
strikingly typical of its long decline 
and a hing extinction. One in 

i arrested our attention. Al- 
most the last of the grove, and now, 
indeed, considerably in advance of it, 
from the decay, or removal of interme- 
diate timber, it stood singly on the open 
grass land immediately approximating 
to the mansion. It had been a superb 
tree! the monarch of the grove! Its 
bole, rugged and rifted, and of im- 
mense circumference, stood up so 
proudly steadfast, as if the enormous 
roots, spreading for many yards around, 
and heaving through the turf in twist- 
ed nakedness, and knots, and curious 
fretwork, had grappled with the very 
centre of the earth, and would main- 
tain their hold, till shaken thence by 
nature’s last convulsions. But the 
vast trunk was hollow at the core— 
hollowed out into a ious grotto, 
where the sheep took shelter, and the 
mare, with her young colt beside her, 
lay down in the heat of the day. And 
still the mere shell, with its tough 
coating of rough mossy bark, was of 
strength sufficient to bear up the bur- 
then of the forks into which the tree 
branched off from its centre. Three 
noble limbs had they been, in the 
days of their vigorous maturity, over- 
spreading the earth for many roods 
around, with the broad shadow of their 
leafy branches ; but now despoiled of 
those, the gigantic arms stretched out 
their — eS ee in the 
stern grandeur of decaying greatness. 
Two of those forks were moe | 
dead. From one of them the bark h 

in 


dropt away, leaving it e i 

sk whiteness The ‘ir chewed 
signs of feebly lingering life—a mossy 
spray or two, on which a few leaves 


yet hung, but they were pale and 
sickly, and ready to fall at the first 
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autumnal blast. The road wound 
along close under the trunk of that 
old tree. A few yards farther, and we 
stood before the gateway of Halliburn 
House. 

I never beheld a scene of more quiet 
cheerfulness than that before us—yes, 
of cheerful quiet—for, however the 
observant eye might trace indications 
of decay and , there was none 
of neglect and desolation—no appear- 
ance of ruin or dilapidation about the 
buildings, or of slovenly disorder in 
the homestead. It is true, the broad 

avelled road of approach, was no 

onger of that bright colour which tells 
of frequent renewal, and there were 
no tracks of iage- wheels, ex of 
such as had and for 
agricultural purposes ; but it was hard 


and smooth, and neatly edged and 
weeded, and nothing could exceed the 
fine order, and rich verdure, of a 

e 


tures through which it wound. 
people were engaged in hay-making 
that very evening, and the 

were plying to and fro before the old 
gateway—to and fro from the re yaa 
ing open rich yard, within which we 
had a glimpse of objects strangely in« 
congruous. The coach-house sta- 
bles opened into the same area, sur 
rounded on the other sides by barns, 
granaries, and cattle stalls, but the - 
line of demarcation was no longer so 
evident between the two departments, 
as it doubtless had been in the more 
flourishing days of the establishment. 
One large building had fallen entirely 
into decay, and to supply the want of 
it, others had been converted to pur~ 
poses wide of those for which they 
were originally designed. Part of the 
large barn was metamorphosed into a 
cart-shed, and a ar rs broad- 
wheeled dung-cart was stowed awa’ 
in the capacious coach-house — (Ok 
= of the departed De la Veres !) 
cheek by jowl with the old family 
coach! that indescribable vehicle! 
The coach-house doors stood wide 
open, and we took a full of it. 
It was in shape like those lackered tin 
toys, (themselves, I believe, become 
unfashionable now,) which were the 
delight of children when I was a 
child—like the coaches in old prints 
and pictures, representing the setting 
forth of Louis le Grand and his Court, 
to take the air in the neighbourhood 
of Versailles. It was low, and broad 
and deep, and carved and gilded, and 
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all windows in the upper pannels. The 
lower, every one emblazoned with 
the family arms ; the — ~ 
spreading so extravagantly, as e 
whole al of an elytch meat have 
to the composition of each. 
Teme had elapsed ewe that venera- 
ble relic had moved from its resting- 
place, except when irreverently drawn 
forward or aside, to make way for the 
associates, thrust into the space 
beside it, once occupied by a towering 
pheton and a stately chariot—varnish 
there was none remaining on its blis- 
tered and dusty pannels; a heap of 
oat-straw had fallen down from the 
ceiling on its dishonoured top, 
and a parcel of clucking hens were 
pecking about, and perching on its 
wheels and springs ; while at one side 
window, whence in its days of glory 
looked forth so many fair and noble 
faces, in awful majesty of — and 
iwig, a dunghill cock had taken 
is bold station, and there he stood 
clapping his wings, and crowing as it 
were in conscious exultation. The 
stable doors were also open, but no 
pered steeds were visible in the 
re of stalls ; two of them were 
conv: into calf-pens; a sick cow 
was tethered in a third, and by the 
clumsy rusty collars, and pieces of 
coarse harness hanging about on the 
others, they were apparently occupied 
by the farm horses ; one of these, in- 
deed, an old blind mare, sufferin 
some disease in its legs, whic 
were swathed and bandaged up, was 
littered in a side stall, over which, 
on a painted board above the manger, 
the name of “ Highflier,” was still 
legible. In another, (one of those con- 
verted into calf-pens,) we read that of 
“* Cressy.” A great grey cat sat snugly 
trussed up on the broad ledge of one 
of the stall itions ; a mouser, of 
such venerable aspect, as if her a 
days had been contemporaneous wit 
the prime of Highflier and Cressy. 
Invited by the open gates, and by 
the absence of the people, we took a 
brief survey of all these things, and 
then returned to the great gateway, 
from which we had turned aside fora 
moment. 

The mansion-house, comprising its 
several court-yards, offices, and out- 
buildings, occupied altogether a large 
square, surrounded by a stone wall, in 
some scarcely breast-high, in 
others, (as along the principal front,) 
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sufficiently elevated to afford a lofty 
broad archway ,through which we pass- 
ed into the first court, a square 
plat enclosed on every side by the same 
grey wall, over which the ivy crept 
with its tenacious verdure, knotting 
itself into a leafy mass over the first 
archway. The second, to which we 
on over a broad stone pave- 
ment, dividing the grass-plat, was far 
otherwise surmounted. There, con- 
spicuous in the centre, was the family 
achievement, deeply and richly car- 
ved, and still diasect uninjured b 
Time’s “ effacing fingers.” It had evi- 
dently been cleared even of late from 
the encroaching ivy ; but I smiled to 
perceive, that one idle tendril insinu- 
ating itself round the border of the 
shield, and through the open fretwork 
of the coronet, had crept up to the 
very top of the proud nodding plume, 
and flaunted, as if triumphantly, 
above its loftiest bend. Passing un- 
der that second arch, we found our- 
selves in a second court, of the same 
dimensions, and nearly similar to the 
first, only that we now fronted the 
doorway of the mansion, and its prin- 
cipal bay windows. In one corner too, 
joining the house, arose a slender 
turret, within an arched hollow of 
which a great bell was visible, and 
above appeared the face of an old clock. 
In the opposite angle of the square, 
flourished a large white rose-tree, 
which had been trained far along the 
side wall of the court, and also against 
the house itself up to the very parapet. 
The elegant trailer was now covered 
with its pale blossoms, those and the 
light green leaves, beautifully har- 
monizing with the quiet colouring of 
the old stone wall, and the general 
tone of chastened repose characterisin 
the whole—a repose unbroken, tho 4 
brightened into mellow richness, by 
the amber hue of sunset, reflected on 
the long low front of the ancient dwel- 
ling, tinting its grey walls with a soft 
warm cream colour, gilding the pro- 
jecting stonework of the rich bay win- 
dows, the dentated edges of the para- 
pet, and the angles and pinnacles of 
the little turret. The grass plats 
were thrown into deep shadow by the 
surrounding wall, except that one 
broad sunbeam, stealing in under the 
archway, and along the paved walk, 
brightened its soft turf edges into two 
lines of emerald velvet, and gleaming 
onwards, penetrated through the open 
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door far into the interior of the man- 
sion, There was no stir of life—no 
sound audible, omepe the ticking of 
the old turret clock, and the low, 
broken, tender cooing of a few tame 
pigeons, nestling here and there on 
the walls and parapet, or pattering 
about the’ grass plats and pavement 
with their pretty rose-coloured feet, 
their demure looks, and soft, sleek, 
qpebes plumage. Close beside the 
ousedoor, basking in the warm sun- 
shine, lay a fine old hound—Sagacity 
itself depicted in its grave, mild, coun- 
tenance, its close hung ears, and long 
dewlaps, and in the meditative ex- 
ression of its half-closed eyes. He 
y there as motionless as his stone 
prototype, stretched out at the feet of 
that grim Sir Richard, in Halliburn 
Church, and it was rather an evidence 
of the perfect security of that quiet 
dwelling, and its venerable inmates, 
than of faithless guardianship in the 
old household Argus, that he shewed 
no signs of hostility at our approach, 
nor otherwise noticed us than by 
half raising himself, with a look of 
courteous invitation, and wagging his 
tail, when, on the encouragement of 
that dumb welcome, we ventured near 
enough to pat his sleek old head.— 
We looked about us—at the upper and 
lower windows—and through the open 
doorway, into a broad, low, vaulted 
stone passage, or vestibule, termina- 
ting in the middle of the house in 
another of similar construction, inter- 
secting it at right angles. No living 
soul was visible. We stepped over the 
threshold to reach the knocker of the 
heavy door, flung back against the 
inner wall. It was a huge massy door, 
of oak planks laid obliquel > and 
almost blackened by age, studded all 
over with great iron knobs, and far- 
ther strengthened by bars, and enor- 
mous hinges of the same. The knock- 
er was an uncouthly-fashioned lump 
of iron, and fell from our hand with a 
dead sullen sound, when after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, (for it seemed al- 
most sacrilegious to disturb that peace- 
ful silence, ) we ventured to strike two 
strokes on the old door. Not even an 
echo replied to our summons—no, nor 
to a second, nor a third appeal. 
No bell was visible, save that in 
the clock-turret, and there appeared 
no visible means of pulling, what ne- 


vertheless was probably the usual an- © 


nouneement of visitors. 
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Loth were we to relinquish our hope 
of being admitted to see the interior 
of the house; and after a moment's 
consultation, two of us—the two bold- 
est of our party, agreed to steal in, 
down that inviting passage, in quest 
of its living inmates, if such there 
were, while the other two more dis- 
creetly re-trod their way to the outer 
demesne, to ask information of the 
haymakers. You and I, Lillias, were 
the daring twain who went in tos 
out the land—I, foremost in the bo rf 
intrusion, but so cowardly withal, 
that I stole along as motionless as the 
oe ae sunbeam that gleamed onward 

efore us, like a golden clue, quite to 
the extremity of the first broad pas- 
sage, and across the second, even to 
the opposite wall, against which it 
flashed upward with a paler ray, melt- 
ing gradually into the natural colour 
of the grey stone, and the deep sha~- 
dows of the vaulted roof. Arrived at 
the termination of that first passage, 
the second presented to our view, at 
one end, the perspective of a half clo- 
sed door ; at the other, a third inter- 
secting vaulted way, through which 
again the cheerful sunshine streamed 
from some unseen inlet across the 


darkness of the central passage—My 


companion, hesitating to proceed far- 
ther, slowly retreated towards the out- 
er door, while I, with true female per- 
severance, looked, and longed, and 
lingered, yet, “‘ let I dare not, wait 
upon I would, like the poor cat i’ th’ 
adage.” And lo! while I stood there, 
that very animal, a fine large demure- 
looking tortoise-shell, came stealing in- 
to sight, just in the stream of light 
which darted down the farther passage. 
Motionless as I stood, the keen-eyed 
prowler caught a penres of me, and 
there she stop or a moment, - 
ing with suspicious keenness, her long 
body drawn out to its utmost extent, 
and to the thinness of a weasel, -her 
eyes glittering like fire stones in the 
sunny ray, one velvet forepaw cau- 
tiously advanced, the other delicately 
curling inward, till crouching gradual- 
ly to the very ground, she slipped 
away with the swiftness of lightning, 
and vanished as noiselessly. The 
glimpse of that living creature lured 
me onwards, however ; for I thought, 
by following her track, I might pos- 
sibly find my way to the kitchen or 
offices. I was not deceived in my con- 
jecture. The first turning to the right 
11 
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afforded to my choice two open door- 
ways—one leading into a kitchen, the 
- other into a small wainscotted cham- 
ber, looking like a housekeeper’s room. 
I turned into the 7 gaat fine old- 
fashioned place! with a huge gaping 
Soqees deep, narrow windows in 
the thick walls—old oak benches and 
tables, with voluted legs, braced to- 
er with massive bars,—ranges of 


ight pewter and fine old delf—huge 
round Vishes, with scalloped edges— 
antique tea-kettles—spits on'which an 
ox might have been roasted whole— 
coffee-pots, — amar | and 
, and porringers, and pip- 

i Title canal ings upon three 
feet, that looked as if they could tod- 
dle about by themselves—and vessels 
and utensils of all shapes and sizes, 
wares, and metals, whose proper use 
it would have puzzled any soul to 
determine, save he, that wight well 
versed in ancient lore, who has writ- 
ten so learnedly on culinary antiquities. 
I canld have worshipped the very pot- 
lids ! But there was no time to indulge 
the idolatrous longing, and, alas! no 
creature visible—no living creature but 
my tortoise-shell guide, who had taken 
up her station before the glowing 
wood fire on the hearth, over which, 


suspended by a monstrous crook, hu 


a great tea-kettle, spitting a 
sputtering in concert with the drows 
hum of Madam Grimalkin. “I too 
but one look, and then tore myself 
away,” ing for a moment as I 
passed it, into the adjoining small 
apartment. That was also vacant— 
‘but through the wide lattice window, 


I ’spied a small green court, bordered - 


the surrounding walls with 
beds of sweet and useful herbs and 
shrubs, and afew flowers—coxcombs, 
and love-lies-bleeding, were trailing 
on the bright smooth turf—T wo sweet 
bay trees flourished in opposite corners, 
and everlasting peas clung to the wall, 
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and here and there a fine old rose- 
mary, and many sweet old-fashioned 
herbs. Peppermint and basil, and 
sweet marjoram, and fragrant laven- 
der, had their place amongst the poly- 
anthus.and sweet-williams, within 
feathery fringe of London pride. 
Another, and another look, I stole 
through the open lattice, at that love- 
ly little garden. 
The possession of such a one would 
have satisfied all my ambition as a 
landholder, but I called to mind the 
tenth commandment, and turned has- 
tily away to rejoin my friends with- 
out. They, meanwhile, had been suc- 
cessful in their appliction to the hay- 
makers, and I met them re-entering 
the second court, accompanied by a 
little old humpbacked dame, with 
small twinkling three-cornered blue 
eyes with red rims, and two pink 
puckered cheeks, like frost-bitten pip- 
pins. She looked like one of the ap- 
a of the place, and seemed 
amiliar with everything relating to 
“* the family.” From her we learned, 
that the whole domestic establishment, 
(now reduced to a very few servants, ) 
had turned out into the hay-field, with 
the exception of the housekeeper, who 
had walked into the village, ‘‘ Miss 
Grace's maid,” (for so the aged dame 
called her still more aged mistress, 
who was sitting in her lady’s sick 
chamber, and a footman, who was 
somewhere about the offices, she sup- 
posed, and whom she would seek out, 
and send to us. So we stood quietl 
waiting in this beautiful court-yard, 
caressing the old dog, and examining 
the rich bay windows, while the dame 
into the house, on the mission 
she had undertaken in our service.— 
Whoever would know more of Halli- 
burn House, will wait with us, till we 
learn the result of her embassy. be 
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BECK AND DUNLOP ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.* 


AsourT a year ago, we solicited the at- 
tention of our readers, more exporially 
of thoseamongthem who areliable to be 
called upon to.serve as jurymen on cri- 
minal trials, to the elaborate work on 


medical jurisprudence then published 
by Messrs Paris and ot em of 
London. We have no wish to qualify, 
in any measure, the commendation we 
at the time bestowed on that work ; at 
the same time, we cannot but express 
our surprise that the authors should 
not, ere now, have found it their in- 
terest to produce an edition of it re- 
lieved of that large mass of materials 
interesting only to the medical profes~ 
sion, and, indeed, only to those mem- 
bers of the profession who practise in 
London, which we saw and foretold, 
must operate as a serious dead weight 
against the circulation of their work 
throughout the empire at large.. The 

rivileges and powers of the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
London are, no doubt, important mat- 
ters ; but nobody could deny that they 
were quite absurdly introduced and 
discussed, and that. too at most enor- 
mous length, in a book professing to 


be compiled for the general benefit of . 


all lawyers, all medical men, and, 
above all, of all jurymen. 

We have, therefore, very consider- 
able pleasure in making known to 
our-readers the appearance of another 
work on the same science, which con- 
tains quite as much useful matter as 
that of Paris and Fonblanque, which 
contains none of the uncalled-for addi- 
tions that disfigured and encumbered 
theirs, and which may be had for about 
one half of its price. Thisis the Ame- 
rican treatise of Dr Beck of New York, 
as recently re-published in London by 
Mr William Dunlop, the same gentle- 
man whose excellent lectures on me- 
dical jurisprudence attracted so large a 
share of public attention, last year, 
here in Edinburgh. 

Dr Andrew Duncan, junior, has 
given an elaborate and scientific re- 
view of the original work of Beck, 
in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal of July 1824, and which 
concludes in these words: ‘* Under the 


unassuming title of Elements. of Me- 
dical Jurisprudence, Dr Beck has pre-~ 
sented us with a comprehensive sys- 
tem; which embraces almost every 
valuable fact or doctrine relating to 
it. Each of its diversified depart- 
ments has been investigated so minute~ 
ly, that few cases can occur in practice, 
in which it will be necessary to seek 
elsewhere for farther information.” 
We shall not attempt to add anything 
to this eulogy of so competent a judge, 
in so far as the original work is con- 
garnet, et ee must Lore hidt ve 
Mr D performed his edito- 
rial duties in a manner highly ho- 
nourable to himself, and so as to con- 
fer great additional value on the Eng- ‘ 
lish edition of Dr Beck’s book, as 
compared with the American one, 
Being in correspondence with his au- 
thor, he has avowedly profited large- 
ly by his communications and correc- 
tions, down even to the last page of 
his appendix: but this is not the chief 
matter. Mr Dunlop having served 
long, and with much distinction, in 
both hemispheres, as a surgeon im 
our army, and having, moreover, ob- 
tained access to the private journals 
kept by the distinguished lawyer who 
now presides over the Justiciary Court 
here in Scotland, has, from both these 
sources of information, been enabled 
to. increase to.a igious extent 
the value of the American book he 
had undertaken to edit He has add- 
ed, in the shape of notes, a great 
number of most curious Scotch cases; 
altogether unknown to Messrs Paris 
and Fonblanque ; and these, of course, 
reported in a style of the most per- 
fect, and, indeed, authoritative ac- 
curacy. The results ‘of his own mi- 
litary practice are commutiicated in 
the same shape: these often throw 
new and important light on the topics 
under discussion, so. as to render them 
extremely valuable to professional 
readers; and they are always pre- 
sented in a style so natural and origi- 
nal, that, we are quite sure, they 
must add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the book among the great mass of 
readers. It is really quite delightful 
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to come upon one of those picturesque 
anecdotes, detailed with all the vigour 
and spirit of the Quorum pars ma, 
feeling, in the midst of merely scien- 
tific details. 

Paris and Fonblanque’s book is in 
three octavos. The present work is not 
nk pe in such grand style, nor on 

alf so fine paper ; but it contains (the 
English edition we mean) everything 
really and particularly useful in the 
other, in one business-like, closely 
printed, thick octavo of 640 pages, at 
ONE HALF Of the price. We are sure 
we have said quite enough to fix some 
portion of public attention on the book, 
and this is all we wished todo. The 
ignorant state in which J an bese con- 
tinually come to the consideration of 
ts of medical evidence on criminal 
trials, is truly lamentable. In regard:to 
men of any habits of reading, it is really 
sinfal ; and certainly not the less so, 
because the works which they ought 
to read and master happen to be about 
the most interesting and amusing books 
in the whole world. The work of 
Beck and Dunlop is unquestionably 
one of the most interesting that even 
the merest literary lounger could take 
up to dissipate the ennui of his sofa. 
We know of no.romances half so in- 
teresting as the real “ tales of terror” 
to be found scattered over these pages ; 
and not a few of these, being American 
and Séotch, have never before made 
their ‘a rance, in any shape at-all, 
accessible to the general reader. 
There is one remark more which we 
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must make. In this book all sorts of 
information in regard to the treatment 
of persons wounded, poisoned, half- 
a, half-drowned, &c. are to be 
found ; and when we think of the in- 
numerable instances every day occur- 
ring, in which so much benefit might 
be derived from the possession of this 
kind of knowledge, we really cannot 
hesitate about saying that the work be- 
fore us ought to take its place upon the 
shelf of the country gentleman’s and 
farmer’s library, especially in remote 
and wild parts of the country, even if 
there were no chance of the possessor 
being called upon to prepare himself 
for any duties but strictly domestic 
ones. We have little doubt that a book 
so full of facts and sense, and got up 
with such an honourable disdain of 
those fashionable arts, which never 
ought to have any admission where 
facts and sense are the matters in hand, 
must soon command general attention ; 
and we certainly have no doubt at all, 
that, if it commands attention, it will 
retain favour. 

A great many of our first medical 
writers have been wags in their way ; 
and assuredly Mr Dunlop displays a 
noble share of this characteristic hu- 
mour, as well as of the higher quali- 
ties with which that has so often been 
combined. His notes are, many of 
them, quite delicious. One wishes 
there were enough of them to make a 
book by themselves. But all this, per- 
haps, in due time. 





GENTLEMANLY EXPOSTULATION, OR A HARD HIT AT THE SECRETARY.* 


S1r,—In No. XVIII. of Noctes Ambrosiane, in your Magazine for this 
month, Mr Secretary Dr Mullion, I perceive, chants from an ancient Morn- 
ing Chronicle Mr Bowring’s answer to his song. I am induced to request the 
favour of your attention to this, on account of a doubtless unintended misre- 
esentation which occurs all the way through it, and which, as an honest man, 

am sure you will have no objection to correct in your next Number. Mr 
Bowring is made to sing at the end of every verse,——‘‘ Then, hey boys, down 
go we!” Now, in the Morning Chronicle, from which I read it, (the paper 
for Dec. 29, 1824,) the last line of each verse is distinctly, —‘‘ Then, O / boys, 
down go we!” How this mistake originated I cannot conjecture unless the 
Morning Chronicle in question was a Scotch edition of it, or Mr Secretary 
Dr Mullion was, at the time of chanting, like Mr North, half asleep. As all, 
however, concurred in the goodness of the song, objecting only to the out-of- 
the-way ery, (as Mr North expresses it,) which was not really there, I trust 
that, when informed of their mistake, they will do Mr Bowring the justice to 
acknowledge, that his English is at least as good as his Russian. 

Rélying on your candour on this occasion, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


Feb. 4th, 1825. 





' * The Secretary (now sick) is called on for an explanation.-—C.. N. 
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THE GYPSY OF DEBRETZIN. 


Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know— 
And blanch at once the hair; 

Hard toil ean roughen form and face, 

Nor does.old age a wrinkle trace, 
More deeply than despair. 

Happy whom none of these befall, 

But this poor Gypsy knew them all. 


Ir was now the depth of autumn ; 
and, according to an immemorial cus- 
tom, the poorer inhabitants of Debret- 
zin, whose lands lie at several days’ 


journey from their homes, pursued , 


their way across the sandy plains ; the 
greater portion in droskies, or little 
waggons, and not a few on small, 
lean-looking horses. 

On the produce of these acres, 
though situated so far’ from them, 
depend their almost hopes of 
sustenance, and thither, for a week or 
so, twice or thrice every year, do they 
journey with their families, as culti- 
vation, seed-time, and harvest, call for 
their presence. * 

“* Thrice did they cross the shade 
of night,” and three times did the 
horn, blown beneath the morning sun, 
summon them to arise and be going, 
ere they hailed, at the base of the 
great Carpathian chain, the scantily 
tilled fields, enclosed with ranges of 
thinly scattered poplars ; the only in- 
heritance which had descended to 
them from their fathers. In the course 
of a few hours, they came to a spot 
marked out by a gibbet, on which a 
criminal had been hanged, and the 
road branches out from a central spot 
in many directions; the cavalcade 
paused. 

After a short halt, to permit of a 
general palaver, and interchange of 
amicable greétings, it divided itself 
into various portions ; waggons drove 
to right and left, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by panniered horses, bearing 
women and children ; while perchance 
a listless donkey lagged in the rear, 
with its burthen of kitchen ‘utensils. 
Behind all, stalked the brawny pea- 
sant, with his long whip, which, ever 
and anon, he threw out before him, 
and smacked over the heads of the 
jaded animals, as a tale-bearer of 


¢ 
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threatening castigation ; his wide, hea- 
vy jack-boots impeding the journe 
he strove to cheer with a timeous whi 
of tobacco smoke, a loud shrill whistle, 
or the chanting of some old, rude, 
half-forgotten Sclavonian ditty. 

The area of cultivation consisted of 
small fields, or rather patches of wheat, 
mingled with rye, oats, or maize, the 
last of which predominated, from its 
being the most productive in crop, 
averaging generally in the rate of thir- 
ty-fold. No houses being erected, as 
no one took up a ent residence 
in the neighbourhood, the sound of 
the hammer echoed in a hundred quar- 
ters over the plain, as’ each family 
busied itself in fitting up an abode, 
such as owas requisite for accommoda- 
tion during the time of harvest, vary- 
ihg in shape and dimensions, accord- 
ing to the number intended to be 
packed in the interior, or as the geni- 
ality of the weather seemed to war- 
rant. Some constructed tents, by fix- ' 
ing four poles in the nd at right 
angles, stretching a blanket between 
them, and covering in the pM | 
means of skins or oiled cloth. Others, 
by nailing boards together, erected 
booths more fit for shelter and: com- 
fort ; while many contented themselves 
with simply sleeping in their oblo 
waggons, screened from the cold an 
moisture of night by the envelope- 
ments of a coarse cloak, or, by bur- 
rowing, like pigs in’ a barn-yard,-be- 
neath bundles of fresh straw. 

It was now evening. Surmounted 
by masses of picturésque and ‘illumi- 
nated cleuds, the sun was sink- 
ing majestically be the mountain 


boundary of the west.. The voice of 
song continued from’ the ‘woodlands, 
as the birds chanted their’ yesper 


hymns, and a shrill, 
notonous sound, like the 


% 


‘of a 
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thousand little bells, was heard at a dis- 
tance, which was discover- 
ed to proceed from innumerable frogs, 
collected around the margin of the 
swamps and marshy grounds. The 
various encampments were now almost 
finished ; and the cattle enjoyed, be- 
side them, the privilege of a conscien- 
tiously long tether, to make up mat- 
ters with their masters, and annihilate 
the marks and remembrances of fa- 
tigue, encountered in a long and diffi- 
t journey. The men, in their loose 
cloaks, during the time that prepara- 
tions were making for the evening 
meal, rested before the line of huts, in 
the fine, serene sunshine, smoking 
pipes, and making observations on the 
changes of the landscape, over which 
their eyes wandered ; while, here and 
there, might be seen some one of the 
younger females, passing to, or re- 
pamning, with the pipkin on her head, 
pe pt stream that pow beneath its 
ringe of pollards, at the western ex- 
tremity of the enclosures. Among these 
was T. the heroine of our little 
story, hon we shall beled y introduce. 
ungari uty was now in 
her fwebtienh yet, tne te a lily of 
the brook.; and, though born to the 
estate almost of a peasant, nature had 
beneficently endowed her with those 
gentle and delicate feelings, which can 
alone add lustre to a higher station, 
and form the only real distinguishi 
excellence of female character. Wi 
her; parents, who were alike con- 
tented, virtuous, and respected by all 
who knew them, she had come up 
from their home at Debretzin, to as- 
sist in the labours of the harvest. In 
stature she was rather below the com- 
mon, and more slender than other- 
wise ; but her form was elegant in the 
extreme. She had none of that clown- 
ish heaviness and insipidity about her, 
which seems to hang like a dim win- 
try cloud over a countenance, which 
istherebyrendered unmeaning, though 
well favoured ; but, in the grace of her 
gait, and in the supreme quickness of 
ther eye, dwelt the life and anima- 
.tion, which communicate themselves 
to others. There is no doubt, in a 
word, that she was a bright, sweet 
little creature; and whoever glanced 
down. for a moment at her small foot 
.and taper ankle, knew at once that 
the . to which it belonged 


airy agility. 
reached the stream: one 
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foot rested on a stone a little in from 
the brink; and, with her right hand, 
she was dipping down the pitcher, 
while, with the other, she supported 
herself by catching hold of a wild 
lilac bush which grew behind her, 
when she was accosted unawares by a 
voice, which caused her to start, as 
she had perceived no one, and deemed 
herself alone in the solitary place. 
Turning round to whence the sound 
came, she saw an old man rising up 
from the flowery bank, whereon he 
seemed to have been resting, clad in 
the habit of a Cygani or Gypsy ; and, 
as people belonging to the wandering 
tribe are to be met with in every sece 
tion of the country, his appearance, 
after the first startle of surprise was 
over, excited no alarm. 

“ This is a fine, calm evening, my 
child ; may I have a draught from thy 
pitcher?” He drank, and proceeded. 
‘* Now, by the sparkle of thine eye, 
T guess, that since we happen to be 
here alone, ‘you would confess to me 
that you would like to have your for- 
tune told. Say at once, now, that I am 
right. Is it not so, my sweet girl?” 

‘* Nay, now,” returned she, making 
an effort to draw her breath, which 
her momentary surprise seemed to 
have impeded, and blushing, as she 
lingered to answer him; “‘ nay, now, 
good father, you are wrong, believe 
me; I have no such anxiety, about 
me. How should I, pray, now?” 

*‘ These are women’s words,” an- 
swered the Gypsy, “‘ not to be taken 
just as they are spoken ; though, dike 
worn coin, they sometimes pass Cir- 
rent at full value. There is one— 
nay, but look in my face—a secret 
one, in whose fate and fortune you 
are not altogether uninterested. Turn 
not away, ehild ; look up, and tell me, 
if you dare, you simpering fairy, that 
itis otherwise.” 

Theresa looked half playfully at 
him. ‘‘ That may, or may not be. 
I will not make you wiser. You 
only want to try me; but, if I had 
secrets, I know how to keep them, my 
good father. Isn’t it foolish in an old 
man oe you,” added she, emiling, 
* to prying into a poor girls 
thoughts? But—good evening—I am 
pene Saag you here, when I have 
other things to attend to ;” and with 
this she stooped down to raise the 
pipkin from the stone on which it " 
rested. : 
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“*‘ Nay—stop but for a moment, my 
ighti 3 I ask not your secrets. 
But what would you say were I to 
tell you, without asking you any 
— at all, what you oftenest 
ink about? Love ises bring 
long hours of thought after them, be- 
fore they come to their fulfilment ; as 
py morning ay aes ee. many 
a flattering a eeti , before he 
shews his bright is co the moun- 
tains. Sometimes they may be alto- 
gether forgotten, when change of 
scene, and change of companions, 
bring. about change of heart. Yours 
are not so—if I haveany skill in read~ 
ing a lesson from a fair face.” 

** Old man, you are flattering me. 
Farewell—I must away—good even.” 

“* Nay, nay—another moment, and 
I have done. Methinks I see one who 
is far away ; yet, amid strange scenes, 
and ainid strange faces, he is mindful 
of his home, and of a dwelling still 
dearer than his home. It stands on 
the bank of a stream—its windows 
look to the east—and@at each side of 
the door are two y bushes. He 
is mindful of a love he left there ; ah ! 
as mindful as ever you could be of such 
aone. It will be well for you both, 
when the wars are over, and the, wea- 
pons put into their sheaths. Now, 
you look down, and sigh. I knew that 
I had something which you would like 
to hear.” 

‘6 pant can - see - old man, 
speak y things? orhowcan you 
know anything about foreign parts, or 
about people you have never seen? I 
could almost think—but I am a fool- 
ish girl, or I would not stand listening 
to your nonsénse, as earnestly as if it 
were one of Father Nicholas’s sermons. 
Really, I am foolish, and the evening 
coming down so heavily,” she added, 
pointing to the hills, whose declivities 
were darkening to azure, and to the 
— sombre Pasa Oe Cee v 7 
whose margin the gold o was de- 
caying, and lifted up her piteher to de- 


yey ms look at your hand a mo- 
ment—but a moment, then, since you 
have no patience with me, and care not 
to hear my prattle, however full of good 
things, and fair promises, and I shall 
tell you ina breath, fair flower, whether 
the future shall besunshiny or sombred 
with clouds, like yon. Why do you 
hesitate ? Do you doubt my skill ? In- 
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deed, have soon come to think 


yo very wise. 

—_ —— = her small 
white hand to him; and, i 
the palm of it, he looked in his faos, 
as, with asemblance of serious thought, 
he cast his eye along the lines of life. 

** Now I know your destiny, The- 
resa—lIs not that your name ? 

She looked at hi , and 
then nodded assent. He then added, 
with a degree of fervour, as he gazed 
over her beauties. with a more than 
momentary steadfastness, which made 
her shrink, and turn-away her eyes 
from him, ‘‘ He whom you love, 
resa,—he who loves thee as his soul, is 
not far distant. I, whoyperhaps have 
never gazed on you before, am prophet 
enough to assure you of this ; and do 
you still doubt my skill? Lo, the truth 
is at hand, and the flight of time shall 
not be far, till my words be made 
_ —_ acuta till then ; 
an ve t ings, my fair girl, 
for rom dream this night. { targeim: 
ed ~— a you will not refuse 
me this ;” and, gently pressing her 
— hand, he raised her fingers to 

is lips, — it is a sufficient reward for 
my fortune-telling. Despise not a Cy- 
gani hereafter. Weeds are but flow- 
ets under a meaner name. Good-night, 
and may Heaven bless you.” - 

With a mind overflowing with me- 
ditation, Theresa returned home ; and, 
during the remainder of the evening, 
her mother observed her pensive and 
silent. She sate, seemingly attentive 
to what was going on, yet absent when 
spoken to, and more inclined to. gaze 
into the fire, than to look her neigh- 
bour in the face. 

Night passed over, with many a 
dream peaceful or perturbed ; and, 
with the morning sun, all were astir, 
and preparing for the field labours. 
Theresa, like Juliet, was willing to 
mistake the nightingale for the lark, 


such a paradise of vision floated before .  “} 


her heated imagination ; 
she arose with the rest, partook of their 
slight breakfasty and with her sickle 
thrown over her arm, forth in. . 
the early sunlight to the labours of 
harvest. To the buoyant mind, toil 
is scarcely an effort ; the birds sang, 
and the flowers bloomed ; the waters 
made a pleasant sound, and hour after 


seg) it idly , while The- 
resa veanelibenenal 5, and never 
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before felt such a delight in the soft 
breeze, and the verdant landscape. 

When the sultry day had journeyed 
by, beholding an industrious band ga- 
io the treasures which Provi- 
dence furnished so liberally for 
their support, and the evening star 
had arisen to light them on their 
homeward road, Theresa started, and 
her heart went a-fluttering, when the 
band of females were saut by the same 
old Gypsy, who was loitering by the 
wayside. She knew not whether his 
eye had singled her out or not, as she 
turned away her head to avoid his gaze ; 
but, when they had on a little 
way, she glanced behind, and saw him 

naking up to the men, who were es- 
corting the loaded wains. Like an 
idler, who had nought but his amuse- 
ment in view, he turned back again 
with them ; and, at a bend of the road, 
Theresa, mounting on a stone, saw him 
in conference with her father. 

With that hospitality so character- 
istic of the Hungarian peasantry, he 
was invited to partake of the evening 
meal ; and, when all were duly re- 
freshed, the old men of the party re- 
plenished their pipes, and seated them- 
selves on the temporary settle before 
the door. 

**Have you been longin these parts?” 
said old Peter Shemnitz to the Cygani, 
after an hour’s conversation and fel- 
lowship had made them better ac- 
quainted ; “‘ or do you reside at a dis- 
tance ?” 


** You may as well ask the direc- 
tion to Cain’s dwelling as to mine.— 
We are none of your shell-fish that 
gtow to the rock. As the swallow pass- 
es from country to country, so pass we 


from ‘town to town. 
a little music ?” 

‘* What can you give us?” 

“‘Why, almost what you choose, on 
violin or dudel-sack—Zrinii’s March, 
Maria Carlvitch, the Song of Istolar, 
or anything you like. I have brought 
a famous pipe from Vienna.” 

** So you have been at the great 
city ; come tell us something about it. 
*Tis said all.the great kings are there, 

i the wars are over.” 

** True, indeed,” said the Cygani, 
smiling ; ‘the times are miraculous- 
ly eon oil The French lion has at 
length caught in the toils; and 
I hope peace will bring 
ty along with it.’ 


Will you have 
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** Come tell us what you saw. It 
isa mighty fine thing to have seen 
the world. °Tis said the Emperor's 
town is ten times as big as Pesth.” 

“* Truly I cannot exactly tell, but 
an immense place it is without doubt ; 
and so rich and fine! Ah! if you only 
saw the nobles there, with their crosses 
and golden stars, galloping through 
the streets in their grand chariots !— 
if you only saw the palaces, and the 
churches, and the castles, you should 
never think any more of Pesth, and 
its bridge of boats. But other things 
than seeing rare sights caused me to 
travel. I had an only son, and he 
was called away to join the army ; for 
we borderers of Transylvania must all 
be trained up as soldiers. He was my 
only son ; and, after he was torn from 
his home, I heard nothing of him for 
years. I had none to leave behind me, 
none to care for me, and of what value 
is life to a man in that case? The 
news of bloody. battles came to us oft- 
en and often, as the sound of far-off 
thunder comes n the wind ;—the 
yearnings of a father’s heart are diffi- 
cult to be borne ;—so, having braced 
my little bundle on my shoulders, 
and taken my staff into my hand, I 
even locked the door of my widowed 
hut, and set out, on what many would 
reckon a fool’s ew ’ 

“* Was it so?—What success had 
you in your travels? I dare say you 
found him out after all ?” 

« Alas! you urge me to recall heavy 
thoughts to my mind, but——” 

“No, no; save yourself the pains. 
We understand that he perished. on %, 
the field of battle.” 

“ Yes, indeed he did; but it was 
some consolation to my old heart (here 
he wiped his eyes) to find, that he still 
lived in the remembrance of his com- 
rades, who cherished his memory with 
a fond d, and welcomed the fa- 
ther from love to his son. There was 
one of them who had long been his 
tent-fellow, and had stood by his side 
in many an action, in many an hour 
of danger. By the by; he came from 
this very neighbourhood. His fore- 
fathers had possessed a place at War- 
lada for many generations ; till forced, 
in his father's time, to mortgage it.— 
His name was Ludovico——I forget 
what more.” 

* Ludovico Marlin!—I knew him 
well, I knew him well !—Theresa,” he 
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cried, turning round his head towards 
the cabin door,—‘ Theresa, here is 
one who has seen———” 

** So you knew him ?” said the Cy- 


one Knew ‘a ! how could I not know 
him,—Ludovico!—For years many, 
and full of pleasure, he ate at my 
board, and warmed himself at my 
humble hearth ; though he was no 
doubt born to a better fate. Our part- 
ing was as the tearing asunder of the 
nearest and dearest of kindred, though, 
fellow, his only hold upon us was 
is good conduct, and our own com- 
passion; for his parents, who were 
once in better circumstances, died ear- 
ly, and left. him on the wide world, 
unprotected and an orphan.—And are 
we to see him so soon again? The 
news is like a cordial to my heart.” 

“* So you are the man I am in search 
of ?” said the Cygani, catching hold of 
his hand. ‘‘ That morning on which 
I parted from him, he asked me 
through what part of Hungary lay my 
road; and, on ascertaining that [ 
journeyed this way on ,my homeward 
route to Buda, he begged of me to 
search out Peter Shemnitz, and tell 
him of his welfare.” 

Peter scarcely refrained from hug- 
ging theGypsy.—‘ Theresa,” he cried, 
“* Theresa, my love, bring us out a 
flagon of your elder wine, and let us 
make merry. Girl, why do you stand 
there moping? make haste !—You 
have been. crying, child ;—a pretty 
occasion, too, surely.” 

The wine was set down, and cir- 
cled ; the pipes whiffed ; the jest and 
the song went round ; and the Cyga- 
ni, elevated with the good cheer, shook 
off the weight of years ; and, as he 
pressed his dudel-sack with might 
and main, he failed not to make it 
“ discourse most eloquent music,” till 
twilight had sombred into night, and 
the glittering stars were high in the 
forehead of heaven. 

Notwithstanding the most kind and 
hospitable entreaties, the Cygani could 
not be ed to consent to an 
abode among them for a few days. 
When sunrise warned the local colo- 
‘ny to the fields, the old man buckled 
his knapsack on his back, and, taking 
his staff in hand, prepared for his on- 
ward: pilgrimage. All set out toge- 
ther, p> their paths lay for a quarter 
of a mile in the same direction. The 
morning was. calm and delightful ; 
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the n sunshine lay'on the sides 
of far-off Carpathian hills ; and; 
fringing the extensive plain, arose 
dark forests, which, in several places; 
bounded the horizon. 

A delicious odour was wafted on the 
gentle breeze from the luxuriant wild- 
flowers ; and the wide air was musical 
with the song-of birds. Theresa lag~ 
ged behind with some of her compa- 
nions, who failed not to. remark the 
feverishness of her looks, and the lan- 
guor that slept on her heavy eyelid ; 
but she smiled away their inquiries ; 
listened, or seemed to listen, to their 
carols, as she pointed out the beauties 
of hill and dale that expanded around 
them. The Gypsy loitered with her 
father at the cross which parted their 
several roads ; and when Theresa came 
up, he took her by the hand, bade 
God bless her, and d 6 

If the reader is particularly anxious 
to know. what kind of harvest these 
peasants had to depend upon for their 
next year’s subsistence, we have the ~ 
ineffable pleasure of assuring him that 
he may keep his mind easy on that 
score, as the crop was considerably 
above an average one; and day after 
day beheld them with grateful hearts 
gathering in the bountiful provision 
which a kind Providence had willed 
for their wants ;. but, with leave, we 
shall let them alone, until all be cut 
down, bundled up, and stored into the 
waggons; while we return, in the 
meantime, to the city of Debretzin, 
and endeavour to find something there 
to fill up what might otherwise prove 
a vacuum with respect to interest. 

After six years’ participation with 
the great army of the Germanic Em- 
pire, of the fatigues, horrors, and ca- 
sualties of war, Ludovico had returned 
to his native place. ‘The field of Lei 
sig, so fatal to Napoleon, was that in 
which he had last been actively enga- 
ged ; and though he had received 
wounds in less des} encounters, 
from that great battle he had. 
unharmed. From that time his mili- 
tary career was restricted to garrison 
duty, till the arrangement,’ resulting 
from the throne-overthrowing victory 
of Waterloo, once more shed a hope of 
happy days through the wide extent 
of the continent, and restored many a 
war-worn soldier to the bosom of hi 
family. Countless, alas! were the 
thousands who returned no more. 

From the constitutional laws of 
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Hungary, it results, that the tenure of 
property is next to unalterable—a cer- 
’ tain way of maintaining the state of 
to. which the great body of 
the people is subjected, as their claims, 
when , can be carried in all 
cases of emergency, even from the Her- 
renstuhl, or court held by the nobles 
on their own estates, where they are 
but little likely to obtain imparti 
justice, to the general council of the na- 
tion, at Offen. From the operation of 
an ancient edict, still enforced, pro- 
perty may be transferred on a mort- 
gage for thirty years ; but, at the ex- 
piry of that term, it is redeemable by 
the lineal descendants of the ancient 
proprictors. : 

Before Ludovico was born, the small 
property which, from immemorial 
time, had remained in the hands of the 

' Marlin family, passed, with this feu- 
dal burden of course upon it, into the 
possession of strangers, who, doubtless, 
reckoned themselves secure in lasting 
occupation ; for, in the lowly estate of 
‘a peasant, the only son had been per- 
mitted to grow up to manhood, and 
had been drawn away at the age of 
eighteen, in the conscriptions for the 
army. The time, at which restitution 
could be demanded, had now well 
on. A large placard was exhi- 

ited on the outer wall of the house of 
the Rent-richter ; and, failing the ap- 
of a claimant, with adequate 

proofs of his consanguinity, the estate 
» within a month, irretrievably 

into the hands of the present occupier. 

Fortunately, at this very era, fate 
put it into the power of our young sol- 
dier to make a personal demand for 
the restitution of his paternal estate ; 
and, immediately on his return to De- 
bretzin, he laid his claims before the 
constituted authorities ; and as imme- 
diately were they attended to. For, 
to conciliate the lower orders, this 
branch of their claims upon the state 
is most assiduously attended to, and 
the occupant, knowing that no coun- 
tenance will be given either to litiga- 
tion or refusal, on the mortgage being 
paid up, tacitly left the house and ad- 
joining fields, already stripped of their 
autumnal honours, open for the en- 
trance and occupation of their legiti- 


mate r. 
possible dispatch, things 


proprieto 
sper: rder he dwelling 
were put into o ; and the dw 
# prepared for the reception of the young 
officer of hussars ; for to that rank the 
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fortune of war, and his own exertions, 
had honourably raised him. Though, 
from the absence of all hisold friends on 
their accustomed harvest excursion, he 
was literally surrounded by strangers, 
yet money is a rare talisman, and can 
work wonders which might startle the 
most profound adept in alchemy. In 
a few brief days, the house was reple- 
nished in a style to which it had not 
found itself equal for half a century. 
The plots were weeded and delved into 
trim ; the wild wood pruned away ; 
and the vines festooned with greater 
neatness about the slender pillars, 
which form, along with the projecting 
roof, common to the better houses 
throughout the country, a kind of 

iazza, where, during rainy or intense- 
y warm weather, the family may work, 
sit, or amuse themselves. 

In the course of a fortnight, all 
Ludovico’s plans were executed—his 
grounds set in order—and his house 
such as he had imaged in his mind’s 
eye ;—nor could he look upon either, 
without a degree of pride and satisfac- 
tion, that may readily be pardoned to 
a newlyecreated landlord. The future 
appeared bright before him ; hopeful- 
ness sate upon his heart; dreams, 
long cherished, seemed verging to- 
wards accomplishment ; after procras- 
tination and absence, the anticipations 


-of youthful ardour glowed in more 


agreeable colours, and he wearied for 
the time when Peter Shemnitz and 
his family should return, less that 
they might wonder at his wealth, than 
that he might shew them all his gra- 
titude, for benefits which had been 
conferred without expectation of fee 
or reward. 

Ten days had elapsed; and the 
harvest of the peasantry of Debretzin 
was nearly over ; when, one evening, 
as the young of both sexes were in- 
dulging themselves in their accustom- 
ed dance on the green sward, beneath 
the lilac trees, the Gypsy again made 
his appearance. He stood for a few 
minutes looking on with a pleased 
countenance, seemingly participating 
of the light-heartedness of youth ; 
and, perhaps, revolving in mind the 
many happy times, when long, long 
ago, on the banks of the far-off Da- 
nube, he himself joined in similar fes- 
tivities—but the remembrance either 
overcame him, or some other thoughts 
called him away, for he shortly turn- 
ed on his heel, and strayed by the 
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hedge-row of pollards down to the 
tem abode of Peter Shemnitz. 

ile yet at some distance, he de- 
scried the old man on his bench by 
the door, smoking hisaccustomed pipe ; 
and, as he approached still more close- 
ly, was somewhat vexed to meet with 
rather a cold reception, Peter looking 
much more sombre and demure than 
usual. His mind seemed either other- 
wise occupied, or he wished not to 
take any notice of him, as he was al- 
most upon him before he raised his 
head, or wished him a good evening. 
The old man started from his reverie, 
but immediately recovering himself, 
recognized the face of the stranger, 
and cordially the right hand 
of friendship. 

*€ So you have come back to see us 
once moré, have you? You are well 
met ; for we are not right here. Most 
of your le pretend to skill in the ap- 
plication of remedies ; and my daugh- 
ter, soul, is ailing.” 

«* ‘What! Theresa ?” 

** Yes ; I have but one daughter, 
and I am afraid to lose her. Better 
*twere that the old died first; but 
why should I dare to murmur ?” 

“ Why, she looked blooming and 
healthy but two weeks ago, when I was 
here ?” 

** It is exactly since that time that J 
have observed her not looking well ; 
food she would scarcely look at, and 
word would she scarcely speak any. 
Some slow fever is, I am afraid, work- 
ing within her; but, come in, and 
you shall see her yourself.” 

Theresa started up from her seat by 
the hearth, as the Cygani entered ; 
and a faintness came over her heart, 
insomuch, that her head sank back on 
the wall, but, without complaint, she 

ily reassumed composure, and 
welcomed back the stranger to their 
dwelling. ‘‘ That man,” she thought, 
“* somehow or other possesses secrets, 
which give him a control over my des- 
tiny. He seems to know more of 
what lies nearest to my heart, than he 
seems willing to make me aware of. 
Sure he must be the bearer of evil 
tidings—he dares not to leave them 
unrevealed ; yet he has not the heart 
to communicate them ! Bany heaven 
s hen me for all things!” 
' “ Your father tells me, Theresa,” 
said the » gently taking hold 
Vor. XVII. 
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of her hand, “ that you have been 
unwell since I saw you. Can I do 
anything for you ?” 

heresa, turning her beautiful, but 
languid eyes from him, looked on her 
father, and said, “‘ My dear father, 
you deceive yourself; I have nothing 
to complain of, your affection for me 
deceives = Believe me, I am well 
a , Shake not your head,—quite 
well.” ; 

* Yes,” added the Cygani, smiling, 
‘* T insist upon her being quite well ; 
as I have returned back ait the way 
from Debretzin, on a ial errand 
to her. Theresa, believe me, it is 
true.” 

Theresa looked anxiously at him, 
and heaved an involuntary sigh from 
the bottom of her heart, that made her 
bosom swell, as if it would have crack- 
ed the girdle that surrounded her 
waist. 

* Indeed, it is quite true. A youn 
soldier has returned to his home, an 
is making bustling preparations to 
have all things in order against your 
return. Hither have I come at his 
earnest request, to remind you of an 
old promise, which now demands im- 
mediate fulfilment—always providing 
that your heart remains the same as 
when that promise was made.” 

Theresa read in her father’s face 
the lines of doubt and anxiety ; and, 
looking round to the Cygani, he said; 
* To whom do you allude? There’is 
but one person alive to whom my 
daughter shall, with my consent, give 
her hand ; and, if 1 am not mistaken, 
that person is far enough away yet, 
I'll warrant it. Though, d not, 
my Theresa, the day may not be far 
distant, when the separated may meet 
to sunder again no more. If faith 
dwell in a human bosom, fear not: 
The token which claims you may 
come to——” 

** Knowest thou that?” eried the 
Cygani, drawing from his breast a 
golden bracelet, marked with the let- 
ters T. and L.—‘ Knowest thou this? 
—By this token am I sent to claim 
attention to my errand !” 

** Has Ludovico returned ?” asked 
Theresa ly, as she started to her 
feet, claspin hands together, as 
she approached the gypsy—* oh, say 
he is well!—Is he at Debretzin ?— 
Oh, he will be here, father, he will 
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not wait ; he will be here te see us !— 
Then all my fears and my dark dreams 
are false. Half did my heart assure me 

that he had fallen on the field of bat- 
tle ; that I—that we should never see 
him more.” 

** Stuff—stuff, Theresa,” said old 
Peter, checking her ; ‘“ you must be 
well now, and dream so no more.” 

“ Stuff—stuff,” echoed the Cygani. 
“© On the word of an old man, with 
one foot in the grave, your lover is 
well, and awaits your arrival at De- 
bretzin. He could not get away im- 
mediately, but hurried me back to ap- 
prise you of his arrival. He is to meet 
you on your road home, nevertheless, 
and I have my fears, Theresa—why 
do you look afraid, girl ?—that when 
you enter Debretzin, it must'be under 
a different name than that with which 
you left it. Nay, but you need not 
blush—neither need you pout and try 
to look angry. I am only telling you 
the plain truth.” 

“* To-morrow we set out early,” said 
old Peter, hobbling to and fro, with his 
hands thrust into his large coat-poc- 
kets, and looking ten years younger 
than he did but half an hour before ; 
‘* and, methinks, it is a day too Jate. 
Warn our neighbours, Theresa, that 
we delay not in setting out by sun- 
rise. 

Peter and the gypsy t a blithe 
night of it together ; and as the latter 
had seen much of the world in his wan- 
derings, the hours over, winged 
with interest and cheerfulness, till the 
time of sleep arrived. 

One of the lowest of the peasantry, 
with a strong twist of sinister intellec- 
tuality, whese province was that of 
herd to, and er of, the cattle, 
aroused the little colony, by careeri 
out on a donkey, and parading throug! 
the whole extent of the lines, whom 
he summoned by sound of a large 
crooked horn, to strike their encamp- 
ment, and prepare for march. Nor was 
his part ill acted, as, in the course of 
an hour, the whole machinery of horse 
and foot was effectually put in motion. 
The dews of morning, as yet undrunk- 
en by the sun, lay on the grass when 
their journey commenced, and, by an 
hour before noon, they had gained the 
height that looked far forth into other 
valleya. Nothi rticular occurred 
till t nuter te. when the 


produced a letter, which he seemed to 
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have forgot, purporting that Ludovico 
was to meet Theresa at the Chapel of 
St John, and to claim her at the altar 
for his bride. 

“ And how looked Theresa?” the 
female reader, with very pertinent cu- 
riosity, may be supposed to inquire ; 
** and what like was the dress which, 
along with his letter, the Cygani 
brought her from her lover? It would 
be a pretty story, indeed, if essentials 
like these were to be omitted.” 

Well, then, Theresa looked charm- 
ingly. She had ever been considered 
a beauty, but, on the ensuing morn- 
ing, when the spire of St John’s rose 
in sight, on the word of an honest tale- 
teller, I assure you, that, of all days 
in the year, she looked on that one the 
most bewitchingly. As to her dress, I 
suppose that I dare not pass it over, 
though really—but here it is. Over 
her head was thrown a square of very 
thin white muslin, whee oe: 80 as to 
form a roll in front, one fold falling 
down the back, and another towards 
either shoulder, the margin of the 
whole being adorned with a rich lece, 
several inches deep. Her vest, which 
was without sleeves, of a fine crimson 
cloth, richly embroidered with silver 
spangles, accurately fitted her sylph- 
like figure, as far as the waist, which 
was confined by a girdle of blue silk, 
scarcely to be discerned, from the 
multitude of beautiful small beads or- 
namenting it, Below the girdle, the 
vest descended in loose folds to a little 
under the knee, and terminated in a 
deep fringe, corresponding with the 
girdle.- At the bosom the vest opened, 
to display the curiously laced front of 
a satin bodice, held together by silver 
clasps, yet affording indistinct snatches 
of a breast fairer and finer than all that 
enveloped it; amidst the elysium of 
which, “a thousand little loves in am- 
bush lay.” Under the fringe of the 
tunic, a few inches of snow-white mus- 
lin petticoat were allowed to descend, 
so as only partially to interfere with the 
elegance of a finely turned ankle in its 
silken stocking, and contrasting well 
with the yellow boot, delicately edged 
with black fur, which enclosed her 
slender foot. Throw, now, a slight 
shawl of pale’ blue over her shoulders 
loosely, and you have her such as she 
entered the church for the last time in 
her state of “‘ single blessedness.” 

Although no great judge of these 
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matters, ‘yet it may be affirmed, that 
since éhe looked so well, the 
taste of her lover is not much to be 
isputed. It may be said; that a ge- 
numeé natutal beauty must look well 
in anything. ‘We stop not to dispute 
the point—but tepeat, that in the cos- 
tume selected by Ludovico, she ap- 
peared beautiful, beautiful as the feign- 
ed.wood nymph, or the Oriental Peri 
—the light of love glancing in her 
dark eyes, arid the rose of paradise al- 
ternately fading and flushing on her 
damask cheek. 
But where was the expected bride- 
m? The company were already 
assembled, and the priest, in his robes, 
awaited his arrival. Dressed out in 
their holiday garments, the whole agri- 
cultural colony, male and female, at- 
tended in honour and affection to the 
parties ; so that the small chapel was 
crowded, and a hundred uncovered 
heads formed 4 semi-circle around the 
open space by the altar. Silence and 
expectation dwelt in themidst of them 
and the eyes of every one were turned 
on the almost angelic beauty of the 
young bride, who was now ledin. The 
priest summoned tlie parties to stand 
forward. Theresa, attended by one of 
her companions, in a dress similar in 
fashion, but less costly than her own, 
was conducted forward by her father. 
But where was the bridegroom? The 
old gypsy, who was standing amid the 
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spéctators, exchanged looks of anxiety 
pegiemnaneie ares 
er what e¢ 
ed. He read perplexity in every line 
of the old man’s countenatt 
plexity of a father—atid: he 
forward, in Christian charity, tob 
seme comfort or consolation into his 
ear. Theresa lifted up her eyes to him 
as he came forward. His wide clumsy 
boots had been cast aside, in honour 
of the auspicious day, and, considerin 
his years, his step seemed elastic with 
youthful vigour. He exchanged a se- 
cond glance with her, but could no 
more. ‘The vs beard and musta- 
chios, which had so effectually diss 
guised him, were in a moment on thé 
ground, and, thtowing aside the large 
Hungarian cloak which shrouded him, 
Ludovico, in a rich buzzer uniform, 
stood for an instant confessed—then 
rushed forward to his matchless The- 
resa—who, meeting him half way, 
threw her arms about his neck in her 
surprise and joy, and almost fainted 
away on his breast. . 
A murmur of delight and admira- 
tion arose—the priest ed with 
the ceremony, and, putting the hand 
of Theresa into that of her lover, acted 
as the immediate vieegerent of the 
Deity, in uniting together a most des 
serving pair, and leading them to the 
choicest blessi that earth has in 
store for her. children. 





WORKS OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE. 
No. IH. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE.* 


A vuncx in the Quarterly Review 
(for even it hath its dunces) once ora- 
cularly announced that Mr Hazlitt was 
a blockhead. Mr Hazlitt almost justi- 
fied the announcement, by attributing 
it to that ghost-seer, Mr Gifford. Now 
Mr Hazlitt is no blockhead, for block- 
heal means fool, and the modern Pyg- 
malion is something else. People a 
not to be miscalled, and therefore we 
have much satisfaction in wiping away 
the epithet Fool even from this writer, 
although he never was a great favour- 
ite of ours, and in suggesting another 
more propriate and characteristic. 
In this “ Work of the First Impor- 
tance” we are presented with Portraits 
of many of the Leading Men of the 


Day, and the first questions that a sen. 
sible mind asks, are, Pray, who is the 
painter? Is he a Master, or a Dauber ? 
Did these Spirits of the Age sit for 
their Portraits? and, if 80, where did 
they sit—in cellar, or garret ? 

To the first of these very natural 
queries the answer is ready. Mr Haz~ 
litt is a Dauber ; but then a Dauber 
frequently dashes off a strong, staring, 
absurd, and grotesque likeness of a 
human being, whose face you can never 
again banish from your meniory while 
you live. If your friend the Sitter have 
a wrinkled forehead, the Dauber abso- 
lutely ploughs aud harrows it. Should 
he have 2 alight cock of the eye, the 
Dauber makes him squint to the utter~ 
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most parts of the earth. Still it is a 
Portrait. There is no mistaking its 
hideousness ; and you cannot help feel- 
ing a sort of admiration of the Dauber 
who can thus aay to you an un- 

uestionable likeness of a friend (per- 


| defunct,) in a face that at the 
same time cannot fail to suggest ne es 
oo eae the great Enemy of Man- 


But to drop the metaphor, (if it be 
one, ) what peculiar requisites does Mr 
Hazlitt possess for the task he has taken 
upon him, of giving us the “ Spirit of 
the Age?” For instance, what can he 
know of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land? He may be said to live in the 
very lowest society, for he has for = 
absolutely been upon the Press. Then 
his manners and habits are avowedly 
such as would exclude him from the 
better circles, even if he had any wish 
(which he has not) to intrude himself 
into them. He is no scholar—indeed 
he prides himself upon his entire ig- 
norance—and has told us, a thousand 
times, that he can read no lan 
but his own. Of law he knows nothing, 
except, perhaps, some little of the prac- 
tice of our Scotch Commissary Court. 
How, then—we put it to his own can- 
dour—can he know anything what- 
ever of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land? And yet, to read him upon 
Lord Eldon, one might think they 
were quite hand in glove. 

** Lord Eldon,” quoth Mr Hazlitt— 
* ig an exceedingly good-natured man ; 
but this does not prevent him, like other 
good-natured people, from consult- 
ing his own ease or interest.” This is 
delightfully free and easy, and although 
a little severe, yetone cannot but believe 
that Mr Hazlitt would condescend to 

to the Chancellor on the street, — 
t he would not cut him,—that, per- 
haps, he might even prevail upon him- 
self to shake hands with his Lordship. 
Indeed he tells us so. “ If a nation is 
robbed of its rights, ‘ if wretches 
ey Sasa ministers may dine,’—the 
laughing jest still collects in his eye, 
the cordial squeeze of the hand is still 
the same.” This is truly the height of 
familiarity 3 and then, what truth of 
character ! How thoroughly Mr Haz- 
litt understands his man ! Gluttonous, 
unjust, and unmerciful! From what 
follows, it appears that Mr Hazlitt has 
seen the Chancellor at dinner ; or, per- 
, he means merely to say that he 

has been in his Lordship’s kitchen. 
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‘ But tread on the toe of one of these 
amiable and imperturbable mortals, or let 
a lump of soot fall down the chimney and 
spoil their dinners, and see how they 
will bear it. All their patience is con- 
fined to the accidents that befal others ; 
all their good-humour is to be resolved 
into giving themselves no concern about 
anything but their own ease and self-in- 
dulgence.”’ 

Our readers will remember the 
figure which Mr Hazlitt cut a year or 
two ago as the modern Pygmalion. He 
has not yet laid aside the amatory 
style. One might suppose that, in the 
following sentence, he was speaking of 
himself and the tailor’s daughter of 
Southampton-Row, but it is only of 
the Lord Chancellor and the Law:— 
“ He hugs ‘indecision to his breast, 
and takes home a modest doubt, or a 
nice point, to solace himself with it 
in protracted luxurious dalliance.” 
There can, of course, be no more of- 
fensive character to a criminal than 
an honest judge ; but surely Mr Haz- 
litt expresses himself too boldly when 
he says, 

“ The phlegm of the Chancellor’s dis- 
position gives one almost a surfeit of im- 

iality and candour ; we are sick of the 
eternal poise of childish dilatoriness ; and 
would wish law and justice to be decided 
at once by a cast of the dice, (as they 
were in Rabelais,) rather than be kept in 
frivolous and tormenting suspense.” 

Mr Hazlitt concludes his Portrait of 
the Spirit of the Age, with this gen- 
tlemanly sentence :— 

“ As to abstract metaphysical calcula- 
tions, the ox that stands staring at the 
corner of the street troubles his head as 
much about them as he does; yet this 
last is a very good sort of animal with no 
harm or malice in him, unless he is goad- 
ed on to mischief, and then it is necessary 
to keep out of his way, or warn others 


‘against him !” 


We are in more than usual good- 
humour this evening with the whole 
world and all its inhabitants ; and are 
determined not to use an uncivil word 
to the most worthless individual. Yet 
surely we may, with perfect bon~ 
hommie, ask, is not this a vile knave ? 
The lies he here tells are of no mo- 
ment, but are you not disgusted with 
his ape-like impudence? To bring the 
absurdity of the impudence of the 
Thing more home to itself, suppose, 
for a moment, such a person as Mr 
Hazlitt were to be made Lord Chan- 
cellor! Only think of Eldon’s wig on 
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Pygmalion! Was ever a poor case be- 
fore in such extremity? Yet, to hear 
the Creature k, you would con- 
clude that he feels his infinite supe- 
riority over his Lordship. No notion 
has he of the. difference between one 
of the greatest of men and one of the 
meanest of monkeys. So have we seen 
one of that tribe keep mowing and 
chattering at Christian people, through 
the bars of his cage, aloft in Wom- 
well’s — Colburn’s) menagerie} 
manifestly, with a few nuts and an 
orange in his jaw, to keep him in 
antics odious alike to the visitors and 
his k ; 

Loathsome stuff, like the above 
quotations, must, we think, act like an 
overdose on the most malignant, and, 
by making them disgorge, in some de- 
gree clean their conscience. False as 
all their statements have been proved 
to be—unfair in their reasonings—and 
party-spirit their sole impulse—still 
it is possible, with slight stomach- 
qualms, to listen to Brougham, Wil- 
liams, and Denman railing against the 
Chancellor, like baffled and breaking 
billows against the Eddystone Light- 
house. Although they may occasional- 
ly forget themselves, they are gentle- 


men ; and we feel that they are so, the 
more keenly our indignation and scorn 
are excited by their wilful violation of 


their native character. But here is an 
acknowledged scamp of the lowest or- 
der—a scamp, by his own confession, 
steep’d in ignorance and malice to his 
very ribald lips, arraigning the cha- 
racter of the most learned, the best, 
the wisest man in all England, in vo- 
cifierations er cathedra of the cider- 
cellar or the Shades. The Barristers 
cannot like to hear this; they wish to 
choose their own coadjutors ; and will 
fear that the public, whom they have 
been so long striving to deceive, must 
look on them with more than a suspi- 
cion of their integrity, if they appear 
to have enlisted on their side a uo less 
moral and conscientious corrector of 
abuses than the modern Pygmalion. 
From the woolsack, let us turn to 
hair-bottoms. Mr Hazlitt has a crow 
to pluck with Mr Gifford, and in- 
_cludes that gentleman.among the Spi- 
rits of the Age, that he may tell the 
Age he is no Spirit at all, but a mere 
clod. Here we are almost induced to 
‘exculpate the Quarterly Reviewer for 
calling Mr Hazlitt a blockhead ; for 
who but a blockhead would cry upon 
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his fellow-creatures to execrate a cri- 
tic, because that critic had kicked and 
cut up the crier? This is almost the 
only trait of honesty we ever observed 
in Mr Hazlitt’s literary character. 
‘© You have abused me, and therefore 
I will abuse you!” And’ this from a 
person who paints “ Contem 
Portraits,” and says, behold for ten a 
sixpence, the Spirits of the Age! Hear 
the scarified simpleton, how he audi- 
bly winces ! 

“ Thus he informed the world that the 
author of TaBLe-TaLk was a person who 
could not write. a sentence of common 
English, and could hardly spell his own 
name, because he was not afriend to the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and had the 
assurance to write Characters of Shak- 
speare’s Plays in a style of criticism some- 
what different from Mr Gifford’s. He 
charged this writer with imposing on the 
public by a flowery style; and when the 
latter ventured to refer to a work of his, 
called 4n Essay on the Principles of Hu- 
man Action, which has not a single orna- 
ment in it, as a specimen of his original 
studies, and the proper bias of his mind, 
the learned critic, with a shrug of great 
self-satisfaction, said, ‘ It was amusing to 
see this person sitting like one of Brou- 
wer’s Dutch boors over his gin and to- 
bacco-pipes, and fancying himself a Leib- 
nitz!’ The question was, whethef the 
subject of Mr Gifford’s censure had ever 
written such a work or not ; for if he had, 
he had amused himself with something 
besides gin and tobacco-pipes,”’ 

Yes—yes—the writer in the Quar- 
terly Review was right, after all. We 
humbly beg his pardon—he was no 
dunce—and Hazlitt is a blockhead. 
For drawing the characters of the 
Lord Chancellor and Mr Gifford, we 
have seen what are Mr Hazlitt’s pe- 
culiar qualifications, and, above all, 
his utter ignorance in the one case, 
and avowed personal spite in the other. 
It shews little knowledge of human 
nature, (in him, a Metaphysician, and 
author of an Essay on the Principles 
of Lane nay thus to direct 
public attention, in hopes of exciting 
a sympathy, to the tingling, in- 

amed, discoloured, and perhaps raw 
parts, round which the lash of the 
Q. (almost as sharp as that of Z. him- 
self) had so flourishingly played its 
iodical gambols. The most tender- 
earted even of womankind feel them- 
selves unable to shed a pensive tear 
over a culprit capering about with his 
hand on his sore breech, and all the 
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while, in place of prudently crying for 
, abusing, in frantic pain, the in- 
cxorible minister of offended justice. 
At the same time, it may be ques- 
tioned if such public spectacles are 
ive of any real good. The 
illory has been abolished ; and ex- 
cept when the judgment is influenced 
by @ strong sentiment of loathing to- 
wards some especial baseness, it can- 
not pronounce that the Punishment 
of Exposure should be restored. 

Turn we to another Spirit of the 
Age—Sir Walter Scott. You may have 
- occasionally seen, my worthy reader, 
a waiter in a tavern pouring out small 
beer. With an air of the most mag- 
nanimous dexterity he places the tum- 
bler—up with oh. ty white jug a 
yard above his frizzled developement 
—with a fearless eye he measures his 
distance, and, hark and lo! from that 
ambitious altitude down falls the ca- 
taract of foam, in all the majesty and 
magnificence of swipes! Just so Mr 
Hazlitt. 

“ There is (first and foremost, because 
the earliest of ouracquaintance) the Baron 
of Bradwardine, stately, kind-hearted, 
whimsical, pedantic ; and Flora Maclyor 
(whem even we forgive for her Jacobit- 
ism), the fieree Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan 
Dhu, constant in death, and Davie Gel- 
lately roasting his eggs or turning his 
rhymes with restless volubility, aud the 
two stag-hounds that met Waverley, as 
fine as ever Titian painted, or Paul Vero- 
nese :—-then there is old Balfour of Bur- 
ley, brandishing his sword and his Bible 
with fire-eyed fury, trying a fall with 
the insolent, gigantic Bothwell at the 
Change-house,, and vanquishing him at 
the noble battle of Loudon-hil] ; there is 
Bothwell himself, drawn to the life, proud, 
cruel, selfish, profligate, but with the love- 
letters of the gentle Alice (written thirty 
years before), and his verses to her me- 
mory, found in his pocket after his death : 
in the seme volume of Old Mortality is 
that lone figure, like a figure in Scripture, 
of the woman sitting on the stone at the 
turning to the mountain, to warn Burley 
that there is‘a lion in his path ; and the 
fawning Claverhouse, beautiful as a pan- 
ther, smooth-looking, bleod-spotted ; and 
the fanatics, Macbriar and Mucklewrath, 
crazed with zeal and sufferings ; and the 
inflexible Merton, and the faithful Edith, 
who refused.to ‘give her hand to another 
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while her heart was with her lover in the 
deep arid dead sea.’ And in The Hourt 
of Mid- Lothian we have Effie Deans (that 
sweet faded flower,) and Jeanie, her more 
than sister, and old David Deans, the 
patriarch of St Leonard’s Crags, and But. 
ler, and Dumbiedikes, eloquent in his si. 
lence, and Mr Bartoline Saddletree and 
his prudent he!pmate, and Porteousswing- 
ing in the wind, and Madge Wildfire, full 
of finery and madness, and her ghastly 
mother.— Again, there is Meg Merrilies, 
standing ou her reck, stretched on her 
bier with “ her head to the east,’’ and 
Dirk Hatterick (equal to Shakespear's 
Master Barnardine), and Glossin, the 
soul of an attorney, and Dandy Dinmont, 
with his terrier-pack and his pony Dum- 
ple, and the fiery Colonel Mannering, and 
the modish old counsellor Pleydell, and 
Dominie Sampson,* and Rob Roy (like 
the eagle in his eyry), and Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie, and the inimitable Major Gal- 
braith, and Rashleigh Osbaldistone, and 
Die Vernon, the best of secret-keepers ; 
and in the Antiquary, the ingenious and 
abstruse Mr Jonathan Oldbuck, and the 
old beadsman Edie Ochiltree, and that 
preternatural figure of old Edith El- 
speith, a living shadow, in whom the 
lamp of life had been long extinguish- 
ed, had it not been fed by remorse and 
‘ thick-coming’ recollections; and that 
striking picture of the effects of feudal 
tyranny and fiendish pride, the unhappy 
Earl of Glenallan.; and the Black Dwarf, 
and hie friend Habbie of the Heughfoot, 
(the cheerful hunter,) and his cousin 
Grace Armstrong, fresh and laughing like 
the morning ; and the Children of the Mist, 
and the baying of the blood-hound that 
tracks their steps at a distance, (the hol- 
low echoes are in our ears now,) and 
Amy and her hapless love, and the villain 
Varney, and the deep voice of George of 
Douglas—and the immoveable Balafré, 
and Master Oliver the Barber, in Quen- 
tin Durward—and the quaint humour of 
the Fortunes of Nigel, and the comic spi- 
rit of Peveril of the Peak—and the fine 
old English romance of Ivanhoe.” 

He next favours the world with his 
opinion of Sir Walter Scott’s chiarac- 
ter as a Man. 

“ If there were a writer, who, ‘born - 
for the universe’ — 


¢ Narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave-up what was meant for man- 





who, from the height of his genius look- 





® Perhaps.the finest scone in all these novels, is that where the Dominie meets his pupil, Miss Lucy, 
the morning after. her brother’s arrival. 
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ing abroad into nature, and scanning the 
recesses of the human heart, ‘ winked 
and shut his apprehension up’ to every 
thought or purpose that tended to the 
future good of mankind—who, raised by 
affluence, the reward of successful indus- 
try, and the voice of fame, above the want 
of any but the most honourable patron- 
age, stooped to the unworthy arts of adu- 
lation, and abetted the views of the great 
with the pettifogging feelings of the mean- 
est dependant on office—who, having se- 
cured the admiration of the public, (with 
the probable reversion of immortality,) 
shewed no respect for himself, for that 
genius that had raised him ‘to distinc- 
tion, for that nature which he trampled 
under foot—who, amiable, frank, friendly, 
manly in private life, was seized with the 
dotage of age and the fury of a woman, 
the instant politics were concerned—who 
reserved all his candour and comprehen- 
siveness of view for history, and vented 
his littleness, pique, resentment, bigotry, 
and intolerance on his contemporaries— 
took the wrong side, and defended it by 
unfair means—who, the moment his own 
interest or the prejudices of others inter- 
fered, seemed to forget all that was due 
to the pride of intellect, to the sense of 
manhood—who, praised, admired by men 
of all parties alike, repaid the public libe- 
rality by striking a secret and envenomed 
blow at the reputation of every one who 
was not the ready tool of power—who 
strewed the slime of rankling malice and 
mercenary scorn over the bud and pro- 
mise of genius, because it was not foster- 
ed in the hot-bed of corruption, or warp- 
ed by the trammels of servility,” &c. &c. 


Now that the Pillory is (perhaps 
wisely) taken down, what adequate 
and appropriate punishment is there 
that we can inflict on this rabid cai- 
tiff? The old Germans used to en- 
close certain criminals in wicker creels, 
and sink them in mud and slime. 
*¢ Is there a man in all Scotland,” or 
in merry England, that would not 
give his vote for the a, many im- 
mersion of this unnatural liar in the 
jakes? Who, if that punishment were 
carried into effect by the hands of a 
mud-lark, would not laugh at the in- 
curable culprit as he wriggled himself, 
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in laborious extrication, from the pe- 
nal ordure, and, dropping at every 
faultering step filth from his body al- 
most as loathsome as that which he 
had discharged from his soul, rushed 
for refuge into some obscene recepta- 
cle of the infamous and excommuni- 
cated, in the pestilent regions of Cock- 
aigne ? 

Having gone out to take a little fresh 
air, we feel ourselves recovered from 
that sudden fit of sickness. Honest 
Mark M‘Ivor, one of the Magazine 
porters, has called at the Lodge with 
a hamper of articles, and we have got 
rid of the offensive volume. 

We begin to suspect, that we have 
yielded too much to our feelings ; and 
that, after all, this is not the worst of 
Mr Hazlitt’s productions. Nay, we 
incline to think it the best. Every 
page is not polluted with the same 
filth, at least not with the same quan- 
tity of filth. Honesty, of course, no 
one expects from this writer; but 
here and there we meet with some 
passable imitations of it. He occasion- 
ally lays aside his native brutality, in 
mimicry of a mirthful badinage; and 
the bear’s dance for a few minutes is 
not unamusing. Avoid truth as you 
will, you must knock your head against 
it sometimes ; and on such occasions 
Mr Hazlitt looks about him with the 
farcical air of the “ Agreeable Sur- 
prise.” Nothing can exceed his con- 
ceit, in the consciousness of now and 
then (perhaps three times in the course 
of 400 octavo pages) feeling almost as 
if he were not a ney, but a man ; 
and although his thefts are in general 
not only barefaced but absurd,—his 
native inclination impelling him to 
steal only what is absolutely worth- 
less,—yet justice forces us to acknow- 
ledge, that we have more than once 
detected his hand in the very act of 
pilfermg a jewel; nor can we hel 
even admiring the audacity wit 
which, in broad day light, he exhibits 


the pearls of which he has robbe:! ge- 
nius, studded in the paste of his own 
vulgar and impoveri understand- 


ing. 
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- XPH A’EN TYMMOTIO KYAIKQN NEPINIZSZOMENAQN 
HAEA! KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
, PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This ts a distich by wise old Phocylides, . 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly. days; 

Meaning, “‘’Ti1s niGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

** Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
** BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..] 


C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Blue Parlour. Midnight. Watchman heard crying “One o'clock.” 
CNogru. Tickuer. Tur Errrick Suernerv. The middle Term asleep.) 


NORTH. 

The old gentleman is fairly dished. Pray, are you a great dreamer, James ? 
Your poetry is so very imaginative that I-should opine your sleep to be haunted 
by many visions, dismal and delightful. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never dream between the blankets. ‘To me sleep has no separate world. 
It is as a transient mental annihilation. 1 snore, but dream not. What is the 
use of at all, if you are to toss and tumble, sigh and groan, shudder and 
shriek, and agonize in the convulsions of night mayoralty ? I lie all night like 
a stone, end in the morning up I go, like a dewy leaf before the zephyr’s 
breath, glittering in the sunshine. “ 

NORTH. 

Whence are all your poetic visions, James, of Kilmeny, and Hynde, and the 
Chaldee manuscript ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Genius,—Genius, my dear sir.- May not.a man dream, when he is awake, 
better dreams than when sleep dulls and deadens both cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum? O, happy days that I have lain on the green hillside, with my plaid 
around me, best mantle of inspiration, my faithful Hector sitting like a very 

_ Christian by my side, glowring far aff into the glens after the sheep, or aiblins 
lifting up his ee to the gled hovering close aneath the marbled roof of clouds,— 
bonny St Mary’s Loch lying like a smile below, and a softened sun, scarcely 
warmer than the moon hersel, adorning without dazzling the day, over the . 
heavens and the earth,—a beuk o’ auld ballants, as yellow as the cowslips, in 
my hafid or my bosom, and maybe, sir, my ink-horn dangling at a button- 
hole, a bit stump.o’ pen, nae bigger than an auld wife’s pipe, in my mouth ; 
and a piece o’ paper, forn out-.o” the hinder-end of a volume, crunkling on my 
knee,—on such a couch, Mr North, hath your Shepherd seen visions and 

dreams ; but his een were never steeked ; and I continued aye to see 

and to hear a’ outward things, although scarcely conscious at the time o’ their 

real nature, so bright, wavering, and unsure-like was the hail livin’ world, 

frae my lair on the knowe beside the ‘glear spring, to the distant weather- 

gleam. [The Shepherd drinks.] This is the-best jug I have made yet, sir. 
NORTH. 

Have you been writing any poetry lately, James ? The unparalleled success. 
of Queen Hynde must have inspirited and inspired my dear Shepherd. 

‘ SHEPHERD. 

Success ! She’s no had muckle o’ that, man. Me and Wordsworth are aboon 
the age we live in—it’s no worthy o’ us; but wait a whyleock—wait only for 
a thousand years, or thereabouts, Mr North, and you'll see who will have 
speeled to the tap o’ the tree. a 


t 
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Nay, J by far too popular be.entitled to posth 
ay, James, you are by far too Recidanit i enti to posthu- 
mous fame. You are second only to Byron. | But tell mey have you Trritten 
anything since the Burning of Beregonium ?>- 
/ )USHEPHE RD: 
Do you wish to hear’an Ode tothe Devil ? 
«00 OU ORRE. 
Nothing more. Look flenidish; Tarhes, and suit the ‘ction to the word. 
You have not imitated Burns ? ‘. 
© Ste PHERD: 
Me imitate Burns ! Faith, no !-Just ‘let’ me itak’ efits the Glenlivet 
before I begin spootin’. Noo for’t— 


ee puts himself in attitude, and spouts) 
HYMN "TO ‘THE DEVIL. 
Speed thee, speed thee! 


a 


Liberty lead thee ! 
Many this night shall hearken and ‘heed thee. 
Far abroad, 
bd Demigod! 
Whit ‘shall appal thee ? 


Javel, or Devil; or-how shall we call thee ? 2 

Thine the niglit Voices of joy and of weéping, 

The whispet awake, and the vision when sleeping : 

The bloated kings of the earth shall brood 

On princedoms and provinces bought with blood, © 

“Shall slubber, and snore, and to-morrow’s breath | 

Shall-order the muster and marcli of deatl:' 

The trumpets shall sound, and the gonfalons flee, 

And thousands of souls step home to thee. m 
‘Speed thee, speed thee, Be, Sah 


The warrior shall dream of battle Seip; 

of field-day and foray, and foeman undone ; 

Of provinces sacked, and warrior stote, 

Of hurry and havoc, and hampers‘of ore ; 

Of captive maidéng for joys abundant, - 

And ransom vast when’ these grow fcuninaant: 

Hurray! for the foray. Fiends tide’ forth wagitig 

For the dogs of havock are yelping and yowling. 
Speed thee, —_ thee, &e. 


Make the bedestiiti's dream 
With pleasure to teém ; 
To-day and to-morrow ; 
He ‘has but one aim, 4 10 {9 oe 
And’ tis still the athe, and “tis still the same.” 
But well thow know’st the sot's ‘demerit,’ 
His richness of fiésh, arid ‘his poorness of spitit ; 
And well thy it thou canst frame, 
On canvass of p é, with pencil of: flame : 
A ‘broad*demesne isa view of 
- For praying a soul from purgatory? ’ 
And, ©, let the dame’be fervent and fait; °? ° 
Amorous; atid rigtiteous, and husband’ ay m 
For there’s a confession so often‘repéatetl; ’* . 
The eyes ané enlightened, the ie Ulood 1 eb 
Hish !—Hush !|—soft foot and silenée, ' “* » ° 3 
The sons 6f the abbot are lords of ‘the: Hetracrgt 
Thou canst‘make lubbard and lighthead agree, *' 
Wallow a while, and come’ home to'thee.*“ * 


‘Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 


Where goest thou next, by: hamlet or shore, * 
When kings, when warriors, and priests are o’er? 
3B 


¢.¥ 


i28 J0 Tou 


ish godi 


a 


Vor. XVII. 
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- These for thee have the most to do, 

And these are the men must be looked unto. 

On courtier deign not to look down, 

Who swells at a smile, and faints at a frown. 

With noble maid stay not to parle, 

But give her one glance of the golden arle. 

Then, oh, there’s a creature thou needs must see, 

Upright, and saintly, and stern is she ! 

*Tis the old maid, with visage demure, 

With cat on her lap, and dogs on the floor. 

Master, she'll prove a match for thee, 

With her psalter, and crosier, and Ave Mari. 

Move her with things above and below, 

Tickle her and teaze her from lip to toe; 

Should all prove vain, and nothing can move; 

If dead to ambition, and cold to love, 

One passion still success will crown, 

A glorious energy all thine own! 

*Tis envy ; a die that never can fail 

With children, matron, or maiden stale. 

Shew them in dreams from night to day 

A happy mother, and offspring gay ; 

Shew them the maiden in youthful prime, 

Followed and wooed, improving her time ; 

And their hearts will sicken with envy and spleen, 

A leperous jaundice of yellow and green : 

And though frightened for hell to a boundless degree, 

They'll singe their dry periwigs yet with thee, 
Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 


Where goest thou next? Where wilt thou hie thee? 
Still there is rubbish enough to try thee. 
Whisper the matron of lordly fame, 
There’s a greater than she in splendour and name ; 
And her bosom shall swell with the grievous load, 
And torrents of slander shall volley abroad, 
Imbued with venom and bitter despair : 
O sweet are the sounds to the Prince of the Air! 
Reach the proud yeoman a bang with a spear, 
And the tippling burgess a yerk on the ear ; 
Put fees in the eye of the poisoning leech, 
And give the dull peasant a kick on the breech : 
As for the flush maiden, the rosy elf, 
You may pass her by, she will dream of herself. 
But that all may be gain and nothing loss, 
Keep eye on the men with the cow! and the cross ; 
Then shall the world go swimming before thee, 
In a full tide of liberty, licence, and glory. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 


Hail, patriot spirit! thy labours be blest! 

For of all great reformers, thyself wert the first ; 
Thou wert the first, with discernment strong, 
To perceive that all rights divine were wrong ; 
And long hast thou spent thy sovereign breath, 
In heaven above and in earth beneath, 

And roared it from thy burning throne, 

The glory of independence alone ; 

Proclaiming to all, with fervour and irony, 

That kingly dominion’s all humbug and tyranny ; 
And whoso listeth may be free, 

For freedom, full freedom’s the word with thee! 
That life has its pleasures—the rest is a sham, 
And all that comes after a flim and a flam ! 











. that feckless fouter, Taylor. 
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Speed thee, speed thee! “ 
Liberty lead thee! 
Many this night shall harken and heed thee. 
Hie abroad, 
Demigod ! 
Who shall defame thee ? 
King of the Elements ! how shall we name thee? 


NORTH. . 
Delicious, James—delicious ! That’s above Barry Cornwall. 
SHEPHERD, 
Him, indeed ! Why, Mr North, he daur nae mair speak o’ the deevil in that 
gate, than tak the Sun by the horns when he has entered Taurus. 


NORTH. 
Admirably spoken, most astronomical of Chaldeans. 
SHEPHERD. 


I ken as muckle about the heathen mythology as Barty Cornwall does ; but 
wha ever hears ime t2king ony of their names in vain ? It’s a great sign o’ weak- 
ness in ony poet o’ the present day to be rinnin’ awa back into antiquity, when 
there’s sae strong a spirit of life hotchin’ ower yearth and sea in this very cen- 
tury. 

NORTH. 

B Cornwall is one of my pet poets—quite a love ; he is so free from every- 
thing like affectation. I see, in the Antaris of the Living Poets, in Watts’s 
Souvenir, first, Barry Cornwall, and immediately after that immortal name, 
W. A. Procter—no more like each other than a pea and a bean. What think 
you of that? Who is W..A. Procter? This is rather too much. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s just maist intolerable impertinence. What, right has he to tak up the 
room o twa autographs for his ain share? But wha’s C. Colton ? I see his name 
in the Literary Souvenir. 

NORTH. 

Author of Lacon, or, Many Things in few Words ; a work that is advertised 
to be in the thirteenth edition, and I never have seen any man who has seen 
a copy of it. I begin to doubt its existence. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae beuk ever went into a real, even-down, bonny jfide thretteen edition in 
this world, forbye the Bible, Shakspear, and John Bunyan. It’s a confounded 
lie—and that’s “‘ mony things in few words.” 

NORTH. 

Colton is a clergyman and a bankrupt wine-merchant, and E. O. player, 
a dicer, and friend of the late W. Weare, Esq., murdered by that a 
Whig, Jack Thurtell. 


Huts! 


SHEPHERD. 
NORTH. j 
Poz. Ever since his disappearance, laudatory paragraphs about this living 
and absent poet, evidently sent by himself to the gentlemen of the press, have 
been infesting the public prints—all puffs of Lacon! Let him shew hi 
once more in London, and then I have a few words to whisper publicly 
the ear of the Rev. C. Colton, author of Hypocrisy, a Satire, &c. ae 
SHEPHERD. 
What for are you lookin’ so fierce and fearsome? But let’s change the sub+ 
ject. Wad ye advise me to read High-ways and Bye-ways ? 
NORTH. 
. Yes, James. They are very spirited and amusing ‘volumes, written by @ gen- 
tleman and a scholar. Grattan is a fine fellow—a Whig to be sure—but every 
nian has his failing—and I cannot but like him for his very name. 
SHEPHERD. é , 
«I thocht he would be a good author, for I saw him abused like a tinkler int 


a NORTH. 
f course—he writes for Colburn. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Hech, sirs! but that’s awfu’ mean—but I was jalousin’ as much. Oh! Mr 
North—my dear freen’, I was sorry, sorry when Knight's Quarterly Magazine 
took a pain in its head, and gi a wamle ower the counter in the dead- 
thraws. It was rather incomprehensible to me, for the maist part, wi’ its Ita- 
lian literature, and the lave o’t ; but the contributors were a set o’ spunkie 
chiels—Collegians, as I understan’, frae Cambridge College. ‘What's become 
o’ them now that their Journal is dead ? 

NORTH. 

I think I see them, like so mauy resurrection-men, digging up the Album. 
Yes! Hogg, they are clever, accomplished. chaps, with many little pleasing 
impertinencies of theirown, and may make a figure. How assinine, not to have 
marched a levy en musse into Ebony’s sanctum sanctorum ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I never thocht o’ that before. So it was. But then ye behave sae cavalier] 

to contributers! It’s a horrible thing to be buried alive in the Balaam Box! 
NORTH. 

By the way, James, that Ode to the Devil of yours makes me ask you, if 

you have seen Dr Hibbert’s book on Apparitions ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Ghosts ?—no. Is’t gude? 

NORTH. 

. Excellent. The Doctor first gives a general view of the particular morbid 
affections with which the production of phantoms is often connected. 

SHEPHERD. 
What—the blude and stomach ? 
“NORTH. 

.. Just so, James. Apparitions are likewise considered by him as nothing more 
than ideas, or the recollected images of the mind, which have been rendered 
more vivid than actual impressions. 

SHEPHERD. 

- Does the Doctor daur to say that there are nae real ghosts? If sae, he needna 
come out to Ettrick. I’ve heard that failosophers say there is nae satisfactory 
evidence of the existence of flesh-and-blude men, (rax me ower the loaf, T 
want a shave,) but o’ the existence o’ ghosts and fairies I never heard before 
that the proof was counted defective. I’ve seen scores o’ them, baith drunk 

Tr. 


NORTH. 

Well, Hogg versus Hibbert. Sam very ingeniously points out that, in 

well-authenticated ghost-stories, of a supposed supernatural character, the 

‘ideas which are rendered so unduly intense, as to induce spectral illusions, 

may be traced to such phantastical agents of prior belief, as are incorporated 

in the various systems of superstition, which for ages possessed the minds of 
the vulgar. ; 

SHEPHERD. 
. There may be some sense in that, after a’. What mair does the doctor say ? 


NORTH. 

» Why, James, my friend Hibbert is something of a metaphysician, although 

he pins his faith too slavishly on some peculiar dogmas of the late Dr Brown. 
SHEPHERD. 

Metafeesics are ae thing, and poetry anither ; but Dr Brown was a desperate 
bad poet, Mr North, and it would tak some trouble to convince me that he 
knew muckle about human nature, either the quick or the dead. 

NORTH. 
.James, you are mistaken. However, my friend Hibbert well observes, that 
since nquexitions are ideas equalling or exceeding in vividness actual impres- 
sions, there ought to be some important and definite laws of the mind which 
have given rise to this undue degree of violence. ‘These he undertakes to ex- 
plain; and he does so—with the qualification I mention—ingeniously, and 
seven satisfactorily. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a’thegither aboon ny capacity. What would become of the Doctor 
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theory, if he had ever sleepit a’ night, three in a bed, wi’ twa , as, I hae. 
done? They were baith o’ them a confunded deal mair vivid than ony by- 
ne actual impressions, or sensations, or ideas, or ony ither words of thatout- - 
ndish lingua. Can an idea nip a man’s thees black and blue, and rug out a 
handfu’ o’ hair out o’ the head o’ him? Neither Dr Brown nor Dr Hibbert 
will gar me believe onything sae unwise-like. 
‘ NORTH. 

The last object, James, of the Doctor's ingenious dissertation was to have 
established this:—That all the subordinate incidents connected with phan- 
tems, might be explained on the following general principle » that in every un- 
due excitement of our feelings, (as, for instance, when ideas become more 
vivid than actual impression, ) the operations of the intellectual faculty of the 
mind sustain corresponding modifications, by which the efforts of the judg- 
ment are rendered proportionably incorrect. 

SHEPHERD. 

And does Dr Hibbert make that weel out? 

; NORTH. 

No. He very truly and prudently observes, that an object of this nature 
cannot be attempted but in connexion with almost all the phenomena of the hu- 
man mind. To pursue the inquiry, therefore, any farther, would be to make. 
a dissertation on apparitions the absurd vehicle of a regular system of meta- 
physics. 

SHEPHERD. 
- That would be maist ridiculous, indeed. Neither ¢ould the Doctor, ho« 
nest man, hope to accomplish such a task before he was an apparition himself. 
But the beuk must be a curious ane indeed, and you must gie me a reading 


of it. 
pity NORTH. 
I will. The second edition, I hear, is printing by Oliver and Boyd, with a 
somewhat new and much-improved arrangement of the metaphysical matter. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sir, I wish there was ony waukening o’ Mr Tickler. It’s no like him to fa’ 
asleep. Whisht! whisht! Hear till him! hear till him! 
NORTH. 
Somnium Scipionis! 
TICKLER [asleep._] 
It was creditable to a British public. Poor, dear little soul, she has been 
cruelly treated altogether. My sweet Miss Letitia Foote, although I am now 


rather 





SHEPHERD. 

Isna the wicked auld deevil dreamin’ o’ that play-actress ! 

NORTH. 

Why, our excellent Tickler is still the same perfect gentleman even in his 
dreams. Did you ever hear, James, of such unnatural wickedness as that of 
the parents of this beautiful sinner? Her own father made her own mother 
play Romeo to her Juliet, when she was a girl just entered ing teens ! 

SHEPHERD, . Hi 

Mercy me! I wonder the roof o’ the barn did not fall and smother them : 
and can you believe what the newspapers said, that the parents conneeved at 
her being Cornel Barclay’s miss? If so, I hope there’s naething heterodox in 
eonjecturing that their names are baith down, in round text, én the deevil’s 
doomsday-beuk. But there’s the mair excuse and pity for the puir lassie. 
What paper was’t that said she was ruined past a’ redemption ? . 

NORTH. i hh ah be 

The Times. But the mean eunuch lied. There is redemption both 

and hereafter for a child betrayed by her parents into the embraces of an art= 


ful and accomplished seducer. Miss Foote loved him—was faithful to him— . 


was never extravagant,—in her worse than orphan condition was contented to 
be recognized as his mistress,—did what she could to support her parents by 
her talents on the stage,—and finally cooled. in her affection towards her sex 
ducer, to whom she had always been true, only’whien she discovered tha 
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whole conduct was one continued deception, and that the best years of her 
life were wearing hopelessly away in anxiety, difficulties, and evils, enough to 
sicken the strongest, and freeze the warmest heart. 

SHEPHERD. 

These are just my sentiments. As for Barclay and Hayne, wha cares about 
them? The Cornel is a man of the world, and there may be some excuse for 
him, perhaps, if the truth were all known. Mr Hayne seems a sumph. Miss 
Fit is weel rid o’ them baith. 

NORTH. 


My Pea-green Friend, who is apparently a good-hearted fellow, and supposed 
himself in see would have tired of his wife in a fortnight, and taken again to 
the training of White-headed Bob. Miss Foote has been deservedly pardoned 
by the public voice,—and, suppose we drink her health, poor soul. Miss 


Foote ! 
TICKLER [dormiens.|] 
Three times three.—Hurra! hurra! hurra! 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s fearsome. Only think how his mind corresponds wi’ his friends, 
even in a dwam o’ drink,—for I never saw him sae fou since the King’s visit ! 
Y'll just pu’ the nose o’ him, or kittle it wi’ the neb o’ my keelivine pen. 


TICKLER [awaking."] 

The cases are totally different. But, Hogg, what are you staring at? 
Why, you have been sleeping since twelve o’clock. That scoundrel Kean de- 
serves to be kicked. Do you wish to know why ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Not I. ‘I have no particular curiosity. I am quite willing to believe that 

he deserves to be kicked, without farther delay or inquiry. But I say, you 


were sleeping the noo. 
TICKLER. 


There is nothing in his offence, as it was a in court, to distinguish 
it, by its enormity, from others of that kind. On the contrary, there have 


been many hundred cases of crim. con. far worse, in all respects whatever, than 
that of Kean. 


NORTH. 

Madam Cox had manifestly long been a Liberal ; and Alderman Cox ought 
to sit to Cruickshanks for the beau ideal of a cuckold. 

: TICKLER. 

As an amour it was, not only unlady-like and ungentleman-like, but unusu- 
ally low, vulgar, coarse, filthy, and loathsome. ‘Therefore Kean, in strutting 
forwards with his bandy legs, before all the people in London, upon a stage, 
three days after an exposure that should have made his very posteriors blush, 
and that too in the character of one of the kings of England, ought to have 
been pelted with all missile fruits, native and foreign, till forced to take shel- 
ter in some accustomed cellar. ‘The appearance of the little beast was a gross 
insult to h nature ; and, since he persisted in going through his part, he 
should have made to do so tarred and feathered. 

; SHEPHERD. 

What can ye expec frae a play-actor ? 

TICKLER. 

What can I expect, James? Why, man, look at Terry, Young, Matthews, 
Charles Kemble, and your friend Vandenhoff, and then say that you expect 
good players to be oe men, as men go ; and likewise gentlemen, as gentle~- 
men go, in manners, and morals, and general character, and behaviour, private 
and public? Why not? It is more difficult in such a situation, but by no 
means impossible. 

NORTH. 

Come, no balaam, Tickler. The short and the ce! pe it is, that Kean, in 
eae himself at this time, exhibited himself as an impudent, inso- 
lent, faced, and unprincipled bully, without one good feeling of any 

a and this is true, although it has been asserted by one of the, 
in the Limes. 
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SHEPHERD. 


I ha’e some thecht o’ writing a play—a Pastoral Drama. 
NORTH. : 
What, James! after Allan Ramsay—after the Gentle Shepherd ? 


SHEPHERD. 

What for no? That's a stupid apothegm, though you said it. I wad hae 
mair variety o’ characters, and in nts, and passions o’ the human mind in 
my drama—mair fun, and frolic, and daffin—in short, mair o’ what you, and 
the like o’ you, ca’ coorseness ;—no sae muckle see-sawing between ony twa 
individual hizzies, as in Allan ;—and, aboon a’ things, a mair natural and wise- 
like catastrophe. My peasant or shepherd lads should be sae in richt earnest, 
and no turn out Sirs and Lords upon you at the hinder-end o’ the drama. No 
but that I wad ablins introduce the upper ranks intil the wark; but they 
should stand abeigh frae the lave o’ the characters,—by way o’ contrast, or by 
way o’ “ similitude in dissimilitude,” as that haverer Wordsworth is sae fond 
o’ talking and writing about. Aboon a’ things, I wus to draw the pictur o’ a 
perfect and polished Scotch gentleman o’ the auld schule. 


. NORTH. 
Videlicet,—Tickler ! 
SHEPHERD. 


Him, the lang-legged sinner !—Na, na ;—I’ll immortalize baith him and 
yoursell in my “‘ Ain Life,”—in a ON SO I'll pay aff a’ auld scores 
there, I’se warrant you. Deevil tak me, gin I haena a great mind—(a pause, 
—jug)—to hawn you down to the latest posterity as a couple o’ —— 

NORTH. 
James !—James !—James ! 
apres ‘ SHEPHERD. ol Saloons 
onfound thae grey glittering eyne o’ yours, you war. t you are !—I 
maun like you, and res you, and admire you too, Mr North; but, och, 
sirs! do you ken, that whiles I just girn, out-bye yonner, wi’ perfect wudness 
when I think o’ you, and your chields about you, lauchin at, and rinnin down 
me, and ither men o’ genius—— 
NORTH. 
James !—James !—James ! 
TICKLER. 
Dig it well into him—he is a confounded churl. 
SHEPHERD. 

No half sae bad as yoursell, Mr Tickler. He’s serious sometimes, and ane 
kens when he is serious. But as for you, there’s no a grain o’ siticerity in a” 
od composition. You wadnae shed a tear gin your Shepherd, as you ca’ 

im, were dead, and in the moulds. 
TICKLER, (evidently much affected.) 

Have I not left you my fiddle in my will. hen I am gone, Jamie, use 
her carefully—keep her in good strings—and, whenever you screw her up, 
think of Timothy Tickler—and——( His utterance is choked.) 

NORTH. 

James! James! James!—Timothy ! Timothy! Timothy !—Something too 
much of this. Reach me over that pamphlet ; 1 wish to light my cigar. The 
last speech and dying words of the Rev. William Lisle Bowles! 

SHEPHERD. 

What! a new poem? I houp it is. Lisle Bolls is a poet o’ real genius. I 

never could thole a sonnet till I read his. Is the pamphlet a poem ? 
NORTH. , 


No, Shepherd. It is prose ;—~being a farther portion of Botheration about 


Pope. 
SHEPHERD. 
I care little about Pop—except his Louisa and Abelard. That's a grand. 
elegy ; .but for coorseness it beats me hollow. The subject is coorse. “A 
lover bound and bleeding lies,” —that is a line, which, if I had written 
it in the Spy, would hae lost me five hundred subscribers. r 


.. NORTH. 2; 
Mr Bowles, in his edition of Pope, committed himself, I think, on one point 


ty 
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of essential importance. He did not do justice to Pope’s character as a man. 
My friend Bowles, (for I love and admire him,) hastherefore proved some- 
what restive and obstinate when taxed with this misdeed. He will not eat in 
a single word,—mno, not even a syllable,—mnot.so much as the least letter in the 
alphabet ; and, being a most able and accomplished man, he comes forth a 
controversialist, and lays about him with a vigour and skill highly conciliatory 
and commendable. But he was originally in the wrong ting Pope’s per- 
sonal character ; and in'the wrong will he be until decades 
° TICKLER. 

Most assuredly. Who cares a single curse about this, that, or t’other trifle ? 
Can a man of surpassing intellect and genius not indulge himself in a little 
peevishness or variableness of humour, without being taxed with hypocrisy, 
insincerity, and other base and odious qualities or affections ? How the devil 
came it about, that a true poet, like Bowles, should have scrutinized and 
judged the character of such a man as Pope in that cold, calculating, prying, 
and unindulgent spirit, which might have been expected from some brainless 
and heartless proser ? ! 

NORTH. 

Not knowing, can’t say. 


TICKLER. 

Pope was one of the most amiable men that-ever lived. Fine and delicate 

as were the temper and temperament of his genius, he had a heart capable of 
the wermest human affection. He was indeed a loving creature! 


NORTH. 

Come, come, Timothy, you knew you were sorely cut an hour or two ago— 
so do not attempt Characteristics. But, after .all, Bowles does not say that 
Pope was unamiable. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, he does—that is to say, no man can read, even now, all that he has 
written about Pope, without thinking, on the whole, somewhat indifferently 
of the man Pope. It is for this I abuse our friend Bowles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, ay—I recollect now some havers 0’ Bolls’s about the Blounts, Martha and 
Theresa, I think you call them. Puir wee bit hunched-backed, windle-strae- 
legged, gleg-e’ed, clever, acute, ingenious, sateerical, weel-informed, warm- 
hearted, real philosophical, and maist poetical creature, wi’ his sounding trans- 
lation o’ a’ Homer’s works, that reads just like an original War-Yepic,— His 
essay on Man, that, in = o’ what.a set o’ ignoramuses o’ theological critics 
‘say about Bolingbroke and Crousass, and heterodoxy.and atheism, and like ha- 
vers, is just ane o’ the best moral discourses that ever I heard in or out o’ the 

upit,—His Y epistles about the Passions, and sic like, in the whilk he goes baith 

eep and high, far deeper and higher baith than many a modern poet, who must 
needs be either in a diving bell or a balloon,—His Rape 0’ the Lock o’ Hair, 
wi’ all these Sylphs floating about in the machinery o' the Rosicracian Philo- 
sophism, just perfectly yelegant and gracefu’, and as gude, in their way, as 
onything o’ my ain about fairies, either in the Queen’s Wake or Queen Hynde, 
—His Louisa to Abelard is, as I said before, coorse in the subject matter, but, O 
sirs ! powerfu’ and pathetic in execution—and sic a perfect spate 0’ versifica- 
tion! His unfortunate lady,.wha sticked herself for love wi’ a drawn sword, 
and was afterwards seen as a ghost, dim-beckoning through the shade—a verra 
poetical thocht surely, and full both of terror and pity-—— , 

NORTH. 

Stop, James—You will run yourself out o’ breath. Why, you said, a few 
‘minutes ago, that you did not care much-.about Pope, and were not at all fa- 
miliar with his works—you have them at your finger ends. 

' ‘SHEPHERD. 

Imever ken what’s in my mind till it!begins to work. Sometimes I fin’ 
‘myselbjust perfectly stupid—my mind, as'Locke says in his Treatise on Govern- 
«ment, quite a carte blanche—I just ken that I’m alive by my breething— 
when, a’ at ance, my sow] begins to hum like.a hive about to’cast off @ swarm 
—out rush a thousand springing thochts; for a while circling round and round 
‘like verra‘beés—and then, ike them ‘too, winging their free and rejoicing-way 

8 
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into the mountain wilderness, and a’ its blooming heather—returning, in due 
time, with store o’ wax on their thees, and a wamefu’ o’ hipney, redplent of 
blissful dreams gathered up in the sacred solitudes of Nature. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
is ma that Wordsworthian and sonorous? - But. we've forgotten. wee Pop. 
Hae you ony mair to say anent him and Bolls? ; 
TICKLER. 
Bowles also depreciates his genius. 
NORTH. 
No, no, no! 
TICKLER. 
Yes, yes, yes! 
. SHEPHERD. 
Gude safe us, Mr Tickler, you're no sober yet, or you wad never contradic 


Mr North. 
TICKLER. 


Bowles also depreciates his genius. What infernal stuff all that about na- 
ture and art! Why Pope himself settles the question against our friend 
Bowles in one line :— ; 

*¢ Nature must give way to Art.” 
NORTH. 

Pope’s poetry is full of nature, at least of what I have been in the constant 
habit of accounting nature for the last threescore and ten years. But (thank 
you, James, that spuff is really delicious !) leaving nature and art, and all t 
sort of thing, I wish to ask a single question: What poet of this age, with 
exception perhaps of Byron, can be justly said, when put into close compari- 
son with Pope, to have written the English language at all? ( 

SHEPHERD. 

Tat, tut, Mr North; you need nae gang far to get an answer to that ques- 
tion. I can write the English language,—lI’ll no say as weel as.Pop, for he 
was an Englishman, but-—— : 


NORTH. 
Well, I shall except you, James ;—but, with the single exception of Hogg, 


from what living poet is it possible to select any e that will bear to 
spouted (say by James Ballantyne himself, the aimer extant) after 
any one of fifty casually taken passages from Pope ?>—Not one. 

TICKLER. 

What would become of Bowles himself, with all his elegance, pathos, and 
true feeling ?—Oh! dear me, James, what a dull, dozing, disjointed, dawd- 
ling, dowdy of a drawl would be his Muse, in her very voice and tune, 
when called upon to get up and sing a solo after the sweet and strong singer 
of Twickenham ! 

NORTH. ; 

Or Wordsworth—with his eternal—Here we go up, up, and up, and here 
we go down, down, and here we go roundabout, roundabout !—Look at the 
nerveless laxity of his Excursion !—What interminable prosing !—The lan- 
guage is out of condition ;—fat and fozy, thick-winded, silied and pletho- 
ric., Can he be compared with Pope ?—Fie on’t! no, no, no!— » pugh ! 

TICKLER. 

Southey—Coleridge—Moore ? ’ 

NORTH. 

No; not one of them. They are all eloquent, diffusive, rich, lavish, gene- 
rous, prodigal of their words. But so are they all deficient, in sense, muscle, 
sinew, thewes, ribs, spine. Pope, as an seiat, haath them hollow. Catch him 
twaddling. y 

It is a bed sign of the intellect of an age to depreciate the f 

tisa sign e intellect of an age to depreciate the genius of a coun- 

try’s classics. But the attempt covers such critics with shame,:and undying 

ridicule pursues them and their abettors. The Lake Poets began this sense- 

less clamour against the genius.of Pope. You know their famous critique on the © 
moonlight scene in his translation of the Iliad? ' 

NORTH. 
Ido. Presumptuous, ignorant trash! But help yourself, Tim, to another 
Vou. XVII. sc 
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jorum. What is the matter with your cigar? Draw it through your lips. 
It is somewhat arid. You will never be a smoker. 

TICKLER. 

Not I, indeed. There, that is better. Admirable old Roscoe has edited 
Pope well, and he rebuts Bowles manfully and successfully. 

NORTH. 

He does so. Yet, after all, Bowles is the livelier writer. Here’s their healths 
ina bumper. (Bibunt Omnes.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I care far less about Pop, and the character and genius of Pop, than I do 
about our own Byron. Many a cruel thing has been uttered against him, and 
I wish, Mr North, you would vindicate him, now that his hand is cauld. 

NORTH. 

I have written a few pages for my Feb. Number, which, I think, will please 

ou, James. Pray, what do you consider the most wicked act of Byron’s 


Whole wicked life ? 
SHEPHERD. 


I declare to God, that I do not know of any one wicked act in his life at all. 

Tickler there used to cut him up long ago—what says he now? 
TICKLER. 

The base multitude, day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year, got up brutal falsehoods concerning his private life, and these 
they mixed up and blended with their narrow and confused conceptions of his 
poetical productions, till they imagined the real living, flesh-and-blood Byron, 
to be a monster, familiarly known to them in all his hideous propensities and 
carne He was, with all his faults, a noble being, and I shall love Hob- 

ouse as long as I live. What it is to be a gentleman ! 
NORTH. 

The character of one of the greatest poets the world ever saw, in a very few 
years, will be discerned in the clear light of truth. How quickly all misrepresen- 
tations die away ! One hates calumny, because it is ugly and odious in its own 
insignificant and impotent stinking self. But it is almost always extremel 
harmless. I believe, at this moment, that Byron is thought of, as a man, wit 
an almost universal feeling of pity, forgiveness, admiration, and love. I do 
not think it would be safe, in the most popular preacher, to abuse Byron now, 
—and that not merely because he is now dead, but because England knows 
the loss she has sustained in the extinction of her most glorious luminary. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae heart to speak ony mair about him—puir fallow. I'll try the pick- 
led this time—the scallopped are beginning to lie rather heavy on my stomach. 

sters is the only thing maist we canna get at Altrive. But we have capital 
cod and haddock now in St Mary’s Loch. 

TICKLER. 
James !—James !—James ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Nane o’ your jeering, Mr Tickler. The naturalization of sea-fishes into 
fresh-water lochs, was recommended some years ago in the Edinburgh Review, 
and twa-three o’ us, out by yonner, have carried the thing into effect. We 
tried the oysters too, but we could mak naething ava’ o’ them—they dwindled 
into a kind o’ wulks, and were quite fushionless, a’ beards and nae bodies. 

TICKLER. 

Tt t the scheme plausible at the time. I read it in the Edinburgh, 
which I like, by the way, much better as a zoological than a political journal. 
Have you sent a creel of codlings to the editor ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, I have felt some delicacy about it, just at present. I was afraid that 

he might think it a bribe for a favourable opinion of Queen Hynde. 
NORTH. ; 

No—no. Jeffrey has a soul above bribery or corruption. All the cod in 
Christendom would not shake his integrity. You had, however, better send 
half-a-hundred rizzered haddocks to Tom Campbell. 
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SHEPHERD. 
My boy Tammy wull never choke himsell wi’ my fish banes, Mr North. I 
care for nae man’s good word, unless it be your ain, sir ; howsumever, to speak 
truth, I cannot but think it vera paltry and mean-like in the author o’ the 
Pleasures of Hope, never once in his born-days, in that Magazine.o’ his, to hae 
said a single ceevil, or kind, or britherly word about me. t think ye? 
. NORTH. 

I think it to the last degree contemptible. Greater men than he, James, 

have done you justice. North, Scott, Byron, Southey, Coieridge, &c. &c. &c. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m no compleenin’. Thank God, I ken my ain worth, as a man and a poet 
—and let mankind, or the women folk either, judge between Kilmeny and 
Reullura. It’s for his ain sake, no for mine, that I could hae wished he had 
spoken kindly of a brother poet, who have had mickle to struggle against, but 
have got to the tap o’ the tree at last—thanks to my ain speeling. 

NORTH. 

Tom is fickle and capricious—and ever was so—but he has a fine, a noble 
genius. 

SHEPHERD, 

I’m no dispooting that, Mr North. No doubt, his Theodric is a grand, . 
multifarious, sublime poem ; although, confound me, gin the warst fifty lines 
in a’ Queen Hynde are nae worth the hail vollumm. If ever there was even- 
down cheatery in this world, it is in axing eight shillings for a parcel o’ auld 
bits o” s that hae been in.a’ the magazines and newspapers, and Cabinets 
and Mirrors, and so furth, in the kingdom. I’m sure if I had a pension from 
government of £200 a-year, like Tam Campbell, I wad never play the public 
siccan a shabby trick. 

NORTH. 

Why, as to that, James, I cannot quite agree with you, my dear Shepherd. 
There are always some golden points in the clay of Campbell’s poetry, which 
are rinsed out by the running waters of my criticism ; and even his newest 
trifles in verse will read tolerably enough, when interspersed with judgment 
throughout his various volumes. 

. HOGG. 

Weel, man—let us drink his health ; and, if you please, standing, with all 
the honours. 
, NORTH. 

Excuse me, gentle Shepherd. A gouty foot, a rheumatic knee, ten tumblers, 
and threescore and ten years, impose upon me a sedentary habit. As for shout- 
ing, remember the hour—nay, there is no occasion for looking at your watch ; 
as soon as the boiler is empty, we depart. 

(Mr Campbell's health is drunk cordially.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha’s conceit was the Boiler ? 
TICKLER. 

Your humble servant's. Ambrose goes to bed regularly at twelve, and 
Richard half an hour after. Occasionally, as at present, old friends are loath 
to go—so, not to disturb the slumbers of as wath a family as is in all Scot- 
land, I ordered the boiler you now see, at Begby and Dickson’s, St Andrew's 
Square. It holds exactly six common kettlefulls—Strike it with the poker— 
Ay, James, you hear by the clearness of the tinkle that it is nearly low water. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deel ma care. I ken where the pump is in the back green—and, if the 
wall’s fanged, I'll bring up a gush wi’ a single drive. If no, let us finish the 
spirits by itsel. I never saw the match o’ this tall square fallow o’ a green 
bottle for hauding spirits. The verra neck o’ him hauds spirits for a jug, be- 
fore you get down to his shouthers ; and we’se a’ three be blin’ fou or we see 
the chrystal knob inside o’ the doup o’ him peering up amang the subsiding 
waters of Glenlivet. 

NORTH. . 
I have bequeathed you Magog in my settlement, James. With it, and 
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Tickler's Cremona, many a cheerful night will you spend, when we two old 
. Codgers have laid off life’s pack— 
At our feet a green grass turf, 
And at our head a stone. 


SHEPHERD. 
You aud Mr Tickler are very gude in leaving me things in your wull ; but 
I would prefer something in haun— 
NORTH. 
Then, my dear friend, there is 2 receipt for your last article—the Shepherd's 
alendar. 


Cc 
SHEPHERD. 
Twa Tens! Come noo, sirs, let me pay the reckoning. 
TICKLER. 
We have hot, I think, drunk the King’s ministers to-night. Allow me to 
give them. 
HOGG. 
Wi’ a’ my heart. That man Canning will be the salvation of the cuntra. 
NORTH. 

There never was any period, certainly, in which the Parliament of the 
United Kingdoms secealtiled under circumstances wore interesting than the 
present: In times of war, no doubt, the topics submitted to discussion may 
often be, in one point of view, of a more dazzling character—nay, they some- 
times have been, singly considered, of more paramount and overwhelming im- 

ce. But in times when the empire is involved in a great conflict with 
external force, it is absolutely in vain to expect that questions not immediately 
connected with that conflict, should in Parliament command any more than a 
subordinate measure of attention from those who are actually intrusted with 
the government of the country. The Opposition members compel any sub- 
jects they please into discussion ; but seldom, very seldom, is the discussion 
thorough or satisfactory. Intellect does not meet intellect here on fair terms. 
Ministers make speeches, no doubt, but the real aside is, always ‘‘ wait till the 
national existence, or, at least, honour be safe, and then we will go with you 
on an equal footing into the consideration of questions affecting only particular 
points of her domestic machinery.” Is not this true, Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Certainly ; go on with what you were saying. I like to hear you speak 
right on without that botheration of the eternal cigar. This vice, sir, is the 
bane of all real flow of talk. 

NORTH. 


Nonsense—nonsense. The war has been over for ten years—it took not a 
few years to bring us back to feel a state of peace as natural to us after a war 
of such duration—it took a considerable time to bring back the habits, the in- 
terests, the feelings even, of various classes, into their proper channels. All 
this has now been done: The population of Britain is throughout employed, 
tranquil, happy, and contented. Agriculture and trade are flourishing. Direct 
taxation, in robability, will ere long have ceased to exist at all here. Every- 
thing in Britain is peace, industry, and plenty. Now is the time for the seri- 
ous anid deliberate discussions of civil and domestic questions, and full advan- 
tage-seems to be taken of the happy time by Ministers who can now concen- 
trate upon these questions the same great talents that formerly distanced all 
their antagonists, when exerted on topics of another description—and who, ex- 
erting these t talents with their accustomed honesty and integrity, bid fair 
ere long to chase their adversaries out of the new field as triumphantly as they 
had routed them on the old. 

HOGG. 


Vera bonny talk, Mr North ; but what wm Font to the divisions in the Ca- 
binet? The Bouse that is divided against itself cannot stand. That's the text, 


Christopher. 
; i TICKLER. 
I am really sorry for the thing, but I see no likelihood of an end to it. 


NORTH. 
And I don’t wish to see any, that’s my say. 
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TICKLER. 

A paradox !—What’s your meaning ? 

NORTH. 

My mocning is plain and simple enough, Mr Tickler. I assert, that if the 
government of this country is to be in the hands of anything worthy of the 
name of a Cabinet, (intelleetually considered, ) and not in the ainda of a single 
Minister, a real premier ; and if the members of the Cabinet are to be honest 
men, (that is to say, Tories,) it is absolutely impossible that there should not 
exist great differences of opinion within that Cabinet, in relation to questions 
such as must mainly occupy the attention of the Government and the Parlia- 
ment of an empire such as this, in times, and under circumstances like the pre- 
sent. And, sir, I farther assert, that no Cabinet could long maintain its hold 
upon public respect, if the existence of such difference of opinion were not well 
known all over the country. 

TICKLER. 

Explain—explain. 

HOGG. 

Yon was a queer apophthegm. 

NORTH. 

Patience a moment, gents. The country must be represented in the Cabinet, 
quite as effectually as in the Parliament, otherwise the country will not have 
confidence in it. We all know very well that questions such as are now in 
agitation, are questions in regard to which very great differences of opinion do, 
and must, prevail in the country—in the real sound part of the population. We 
ail know that opposite interests exist in regard to every one of them ; and though 
we are all aware that no great public good can be done without sacrifices of 
some sort, we are also aware that no great public good can be done, until, 
through deliberate and sincere discussion, the minds of those by whom the sa~ 
crifices are to be made, are satisfied that they must be made. Now men can 
never be persuaded that questions of this sort are capable of undergoing that 
measure of real discussion and investigation which they ought to receive ere 
Government is pledged to any one side, in any one of them, in any Cabinet but 
a divided Cabinet. We must be convinced, that in regard to Ireland, for in- 
stance, the feelings not of one, nor of two, but of all the really great classes of 
honest population—of honest interest—of honest feeling—(for I say nothing of 
the real enemies of the country, and their monkey tricks we must be satisfied 
that all these are virtually represented within the Cabinet ; otherwise we can- 
not be convinced that the measure which Government purposes in regard to 
Ireland is the proper measure ; that is to say, the measure best adapted to con- 
ciliate the opinion and meet the views of the greatest number among the par- 
ties who have, and must have, different interests and feelings as to the matter 
in question—the measure that comes nearest to the greatest number of the va- 
rious measures which these parties severally propose and advocate. 

TICKLER. 

Why, certainly these are not dictator times. 

NORTH. 

Not they; not they, truly. Calmness and prudence must preside now. 
Public opinion is, after all, the court of first and the court of the last resort. 
We do not expect differences of opinion to cease either in or out of the Cabi- 
net ; but we expect that the elements of public opinion, however various, shall 
be virtually represented in the Cabinet—we expect that the Cabinet shall, like 
a band of ‘ilfal chemists, sit in judgment upon those elements as they sepa- 


rately exist, and decide what is the ¢estiwm quid that will offer least violence to: 
the greatest number of these elements ; and, this being done, we then expect 
t 


that Parliament shall sanction, and the country approve the measure, which has 
found favour, not with the opinion of any one intellect, however elevated, but 
with the candour and wisdom of a set of honest men, who have laboured to un- 
derstand the interest and the opinions of all, and to conciliate the interests and 
the opinions of as many as they could—who never could have done this unless 
there had really existed great differences of individual opinion among them+ 
selves—and who, in their own conduct in regard to the preparation of their 
measure, have set an example of that spirit of mutual forbearance and mutual 
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concession which they expect to see imitated in the conduct of the Parliament 

at large, when their measure is discussed in the Parliament ; in the conduct of 

the nation at large, when their measure comes to be carried into execution. 
HOGG. 

Eh, man! what for are you no in the House yoursell >—Ye wad let them 
hear sense on baith sides o’ their heads, I’m thinking. 

TICKLER. 

Well said, James. The upshot then is, Christopher, that you would rather 
have what Eldon, Canning, Wellington, Liverpool, Peel, Robinson, and 
Huskisson, agree in considering the most practically prudent thing, than what 
any one of them thinks the thing most in unison with the dictates of absolute 
or abstract wisdom. 

NORTH. 
Even so. And the nation thinks exactly‘as I do. 
HOGG. 

I wonder ye dinna resign your ain big chair, then ; and let us have a divided 
administration of the Magazine. 

NORTH. 

You could not have chosen a more unfortunate simile, Hogg. Sir, my Ca- 
binet is completely a divided one. I look on myself as the Liverpool of it— 
You, Tickler, are decidedly the Canning—The Adjutant is our Peel and our 
Wellington both in one—Y. Y. Y. is our Eldon 


HOGG. 





And me? what am I? 
NORTH. 

You are Lord Melville—we leave you the Scotch department, and when my 
boats are got into order at Buchanan Lodge, you shall have the Admiralty too. 
Are you a good sailor, Shepherd ? 

HOGG. ' 
I dinna ken—I never tried yet muckle, except on fresh water. 
TICKLER. 

I should rather consider Hogg as the Representative of the country interests 
in general. 

NORTH. 

I have no objections to arrange your seats as you like best yourselves. I 
hope, however, that, differing upon particular matters as we do, and always 
must do, we shall always continue to be one in heart and in hand as to the real 
points. 


Whilk are? 
NORTH. 


The religion of our fathers—the institutions of our fathers—the edification of 


the public— and our own emolument. 
TICKLER. 


HOGG, 


A capital creed. Do you conform, Hogg? 
HOGG. 

Are ye gaun to raise the price of a sheet this Lady-Day, Mr North? 
NORTH. 


My dear Hogg, what would you have? You are rolling in wealth—are you 
not ? 
HOGG. 


Ay; but I wad like fine to be ower the head a’thegither, man. That’s my 
apophthegm. 
NORTH. 


Let me see—Well, I think I may promise you a twenty gallon tree this 

next Whitsunday, by way of a douceur—a small perquisite. 
HOGG. 

Twenty gallons, man, that does not serve our house for sax weeks in the 
summer part of the year, when a’ the leeterary warld is tramping about. But 
ne’er heed—mony thanks to you for your kind offer, sir. 

NORTH- 

You must come down to my “ happy rural seat of yarious view,” James, 

‘on your spring visit to Edinburgh—Buchanan- Lodge. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Wi' all my heart, Mr North. I hear you’ve been biggin’ a bonny Lodge near 
Larkfield yonder, within the murmur of the sea. A walk on the beach is a 
gran’ thing for an appetite. Let’s hear about your house. 

NORTH. 

The whole tenement is on the ground flat. I abhor stairs; and there can 
be no peace in any mansion where heavy footsteps may be heard over-head. 
Suppose, James, three sides of a square—You approach the front by a fine 
serpentine avenue, and enter, slap-bang, through a wide glass-door, into a 
green-house, a conservatory of everything rich and rare in the world of flowers. 
Folding-doors are drawn noiselessly into the walls, as if by magic, and lo! 
drawing-room and dining-room, stretching east and west in dim and distant 
perspective, commanding the Frith, the sea, the kingdom of Fife, and the 
Highland mountains ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us, what a panorama ! 

NORTH. 

Another side of the square contains kitchen, servants’ room, &c. ; and the 
third side my study and bed-rooms,—all still, silent, composed, standing ob- 
scure, unseen, unapproachable, holy. The ‘fourth side of the square is not— 
shrubs, and trees, and a productive garden shut me in from behind, while a,, 
ring-fence, enclosing about five acres, just sufficient for my nag and cow, form 
a magical circle, into which nothing vile or profane can intrude. ODoherty 
alone has over-leaped my wall,—but the Adjutant was in training for his great 
match (ten miles an hour), and when he ran bolt against me in Addison’s 
Walk, declared upon honour, that he was merely taking a step across the 
country, and that he had no idea of being within a mile of any human abode. 
However, he staid dinner—and over the Sunday. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you breed poultry, sir?>—You dinna? Do’t then. You hae plenty o’ 
bounds within five yacre. But mind you, big nae regular hen-house. You'll 
hae bits o’ sheds, nae doubt, ahint the house, amang the offishes, and through 
amang the grounds ; and the belts o’ plantations are no very wide, nor the 
sherubberies stravagin awa into wild mountainous regions o’ heather, whins, 
and breckans. 

NORTH. 

Your imagination, James, is magnificent, even in negatives. But is all this 
poetry about hen-roosts ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay. Let the creturs mak their ain nests, where’er they like, like phea- 
sants, or patricks, or muirfowl. Their flesh will be the sappier, and mair 
highly flavoured on the board, and their shape and plummage beautifuller far, 
strutting about at liberty among your suburbs. Aboon a things, for the love 
o’ Heevin, nae Cavies! I can never help greeting, half in anger half in pity, 
when I see the necks o’ some half-a-score forlorn chuckies jooking out and in 
the narrow bars o’ their prison-house, dabbing at daigh and drummock. I 
wonder if Mrs Fry ever saw sic a pitiful spectacle. 

NORTH. 
I must leave the feathers to my females, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Canna you be an overseer? Let the hens aye set theirsells ; and never offer 
to tak ony notice o’ the clockers. They canna thole being looked at, when 
they come screeching out frae their het eggs, a’ in a fever, with their feathers 
tapsetowry, and howking holes in the yearth, till the gravel gangs down 
through and aff among the plummage like dew-draps, and now scouring aff to 
some weel-kend corner for drink and victual. 

NORTH. 

You amaze me, James. You are opening up quite a new world to me. 

The mysteries of incubation . . . . ! . 
HOGG. 

Hae a regular succession 0’ clackins frae about the middle o’ March till the 

end o’ August, and never devour aff a haill clackin at ance. Aye keep some 
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three or four pullets for eerochs, or for deyouring through the winter ; and 
never set aboon fourteen to ae hen, nor indeed mair than a dizzen, un- 
less she be a weel-fea mawsie, and broad across the shoulders. 
NORTH. 
Why, the place will be absolutely overrun with barn-door fowl. 
SHEPHERD. 

Barn-door fowl! Hoot awa! You maun hae a breed o’ gem-birds, Nane 
better than the Lady-legg’d Reds. I ken the verra gem-eggs, at the first pree; 
frae your dunghill—as different as a pine-apple and a fozy turnip. 

NORTH. 

The conversation has taken an unexpected turn, my dear Shepherd. I had 
intended keeping a few deer. 

SHEPHERD. 

A few deevils! Na—na. You maumn gang to the Thane’s ; or if that prince- 
ly chiel be in Embro’ or Lunnon, to James Laidlaw’s and Watty Bryden’s, in 
Strath-Glass, if you want deer. Keep you to the How-towdies. 

NORTH, 

I hope, Mr Hogg, you will bring the mistress and the weans to the house- 
warming ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll do that, and mony mair besides them.—Whare the deevil’s Mr Tickler ? 

NORTH. 

Off. He pretended to go to the pump for an aquatic supply, but he lon 

ere now he seamed Southside. rie ia : = ; 
_ SHEPHERD. 

That’s maist extraordinar. I could hae ta’en my Bible oath, that I kept 
seeing him a’ this time sitting right foreanent me, with his lang legs and nose, 
and een like daggers—but it must hae been ane o’ Hibbert’s phantasms—an 
idea has become more vivid than a present sensation. Is that philosophical 

? What took him aff? I could sit for ever. Catch me breaking up 
the conviviality of the company. I’m just in grand spirits the nicht—come, 
here’s an extempore lilt. 


A1r,— Whistle, and I'll come to ye, my Lad. 


1. 

If e’er you would be a brave fellow, young man, 
Beware of the Blue and the Yellow, young man ; 

If ye wud be strang, 

And wish to write lang, 
Come join wi’ the lads that get mellow, young man. 
Like the crack o’ a squib that has fa’en on, young man, 
Compared wi’ the roar o’ a cannon, young man, 

So is the Whig’s blow 

To the pith that’s below 
The beard o’ auld Geordie Buchanan, young man. 


2. 
I heard a bit bird in the braken, young man, 
It sang till the Whigs were a’ quaking, young man, 
And ay the sad lay 
Was, Alack for the = 


For the Blue and the Yellow’s forsaken, young man. 
The day is arriv’d that’s nae joking, young man ; 
*Tis vain to be murmuring and mocking, young man: 
A Whig may be leal, 
But he'll never fight weel, 
As lang as he dadds wi’ a oshen, young man. 


O wha wadna laugh at their ca s, young man? 
Like auld maidens, fash’d wi’ the vapours, young man, 
4 
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We have turned them adrift 
To their very last shift, . 
That’s—puffing the Radical Papers, young man. 
If ye wad hear tell o’ their pingle,* young man, 
Gae list the wee bird in the dingle, young man ; 
Its note o’ despair, 
Is sae loud in the air, 
That the windows of heaven play jingle, young man. 


4. 

I'll give you a toast of the auldest, young man ; 

The loyal head ne’er was the cauldest, young man ; 
“* Our King and his Throne, 
Be his glory our own,” 

And the last of his days aye the bauldest, young man.— 
But as for the loun that wad hector, young man, { 
And pit us at odds wi’ a lecture, young man, 

May he dance cutty-mun, 
Wi his neb to the sun, 
And his doup to the General Director,+ young man. 
NORTH. 


A perfect Pistrucci ! 
SHEPHERD. 


Haud your tongue, and I’ll sing you ane o’ the bonniest sangs you ever heard 
in a’ your born days. I dinna ken that I ever wrote a better ane mysell. It 
is by a friend o’ mine—as yet an obscure man—Henry Riddell—t’ither day 
a shepherd like mysell—but now a student. 


Sone, to the Air of “ Lord Lennox.” 


1. 
When the glen all is still, save the stream from the fountain ; 
When the shepherd has ceased o’er the heather to roam ; 
And the wail of the plover awakes on the mountain, 
Inviting his love to return to her home ; 
There meet me, my Mary, adown by the wild-wood, 
Where violets and daisies sleep saft in the dew ; 
Our bliss shall be sweet asthe visions of childhood, 
And pure as the heavens’ own orient blue. 


2. 
Thy locks shall be braided with pearls of the gloaming ; 
Thy cheek shall be fann’d by the breeze of the lawn ; 
The Angel of Love shall be ’ware of thy coming, 
And hover around thee till rise of the dawn. 
O, Mary ! no transports of Heaven’s decreeing 
Can equal the joys of such meeting to me ; ; 
For the light of thine eye is the home of my being, 
And my soul’s fondest hopes are all gather’d to thee. 


NORTH. 

Beautiful indeed, James—Mr Riddell is a man of much merit, and deserves 
encouragement. The verses on the death of Byron, published a week ago by 
my friend John Anderson, shew feeling and originality. But would you be- 
lieve it, my beloved Shepherd, my eyes are gathering straws. 





* Pingle—difficulty. : 

+ This is a mysterious allusion to that part of the town where. Executions 
take place. 

Vor. XVII. 3D 
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Re-enter TickieEr. 
. SHEPHERD. 
There’s Harry Longleggs. 

TICKLER. 

I felt somewhat hungry so long after supper, and having detected a round 
of beef in a cupboard, I cut off a segment of a circle, and have been making 
myself comfortable at the solitary kitchen-fire. 

NORTH, (rising.) 

Come away, my young friend—Give me your arm, James. That will do, 
Shepherd—softly, slowly, my dearest Hogg—no better supporter than the au- 
thor of the Queen’s Wake. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a = ticker is Mr Ambrose’s clock ! It beats like the strong, regular 
pulse of a healthy house. Whirr! Whirr! Whirr! Hear till her gee’ing the 
warning. I'll just finish these twa half tumblers o’ porter, and the wee drappie 
in the bit blue noseless.juggy. As sure’s death, it has chapped Three. The 
lass that sits up at the Harrow’ll hae gane to the garret, and how’ll I get in? 

(Sus canit.)—O let me in this ae night, 
This ae ae ae night, &c. 
With a’ our daffin, we are as sober as three judges with double gowns. 


TICKLER. 

As sober ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Dear me, Mr North, what’s that in your coat-pouch? 
NorTH, (subridens illi. 

Two Numbers of Maga, you dog. ‘The London trashery has had hitherto 
the start of me in the market. Our next Number is for April—and April 
showers bring May-flowers. 


Mr Ambrose looks out in his nightcap—wishing good night with his usual suavity 
—Evxeunt—Tickler in advance—and North leaning on the Shepherd. 
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